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N THE elections held last month, 
the attention of the country was 
centered upon what James Bryce, 
twenty years or more ago, in a 
much-quoted phrase, termed the 

“one conspicuous failure of American poli- 
tics’”—namely, our government of large cities. 
There were but three gubernatorial elections in 
the entire Union, and those were not of absorb- 
ing interest. Massachusetts elected a Repub- 
lican governor by a much reduced majority, 
Rhode Island elected a Republican governor 
by one of the largest majorities in the history 
of the state, and Virginia elected a Demo- 
cratic governor by a majority somewhat 
smaller than usual. But in the cities of New 
York, Philadelphia, Cleveland and San Fran- 
cisco there were municipal campaigns that ap- 
pealed in a considerable degree to the nation 
at large, and in many other cities, notably 
Boston, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis, 
and Buffalo, there were campaigns that re- 
ceived more or less general notice for one 
feature or another. It has been, in other 
words, a municipal year in politics, and the 
results of the voting are viewed with mixed 
emotions by the municipal reformers. 


66 E more one studies the outcome of 

New York’s election,” remarks the New 
Haven Register, “the more the grim humor 
of it appears.” With an anticipated budget 
of about $250,000,000 a year, New York City, 
electing her officers for a four-year term, 
dangled before the contestants a prize of 
about one billion dollars in appropriations— 
the richest political prize ever presented by 
any city in any country. Tammany Hall fol- 
lowed its usual custom of recent years and 
nominated an anti-Tammany man for mayor, 
in the expectation that he would bring the 
rest of the ticket through to victory. This 
hope was pretty sure of complete realization 
until Mr. Hearst stepped into the arena, ac- 


cepted a nomination by petition, on condi- 
tion that the rest of the ticket be made 
up of the Fusion candidates. The result was 
a united anti-Tammany vote on all the Fus- 
ion candidates except the candidate for 
mayor. All that Tammany gets, therefore, 
is a mayor who has been so outspoken in 
the- past in his criticism of “the Wigwam” 
that the Fusionists were at one time willing 
to nominate him if only he had promised not 
to run on a Tammany ticket, and who per- 
sisted in declaring, all through his canvass, 
that he regarded himself not as a Tammany 
candidate but as a candidate of the Demo- 
crats of all five boroughs. “I am the nomi- 
nee of the whole city,” Judge Gaynor as- 
serted over and over again, even in his ad- 
dress in Tammany Hall headquarters; “no or- 
ganization made me and, by the Eternal, none 
shall pull me down.” 


s¢X\JEW YORK is still a Democratic city,” 

remarks The World, and it points out 
the fact that in addition to Judge Gaynor, 
who now becomes Mayor, the president of the 
board of aldermen and four of the five pres- 


idents of boroughs are Democrats,—nearly 
all nominated by regular Republican con- 
ventions and then endorsed by non-partisan 
bodies. On the new Board of Estimate, 
which has control over the appropriations for 
the next four years, there are but two Re- 
publican members, who have between them 
four votes. The other twelve votes will be 
cast by the six Democratic members. In ad- 
dition, the board of aldermen and most of the 
county officials in Greater New York are also 
of the anti-Tammany brand. The situation that 
results appeals strongly to many Democrats 
as a great opportunity for the rehabilitation 
of their party. “The old Tammany is done 
for,” remarks The World—‘“the Tammany 
of Tweed and Kelly and Croker and Murphy. 
New York has outgrown it and will no longer 
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GAYNOR’S NEW FALL SUIT 
—Carter in New York American. 


tclerate it. The political conditions under 
which Tammany maintained despotic power 
no longér exist. The boss may control the 
machine and name the candidates but he can- 
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THE FACE SEEMS CHEERFUL, 
THE FEET 


—Opper in the New York American, 


BUT LOOK AT 


not deliver the vote.” “Now is the time,” 
shouts Mr. Hearst’s American, “and this the 
hour, to raze the evil Tammany to its foun- 
dation and to build upon its ruins a Demo- 
cratic organization to which honest Demo- 
crats can belong, and under whose banner 
real Democrats can fight in all future cam- 
paigns for the principles of Jefferson and 
Jackson. There is no wisdcm in temporizing 
with Tammany. There is no hope of reform- 
ing that organization within the ranks.” 
Inasmuch as on the same day on which Gay- 
nor was elected mayor of New York, twenty- 
two other cities in the state also elected Dem- 
ocratic mayors, fourteen of them to succeed 
Republican mayors, the opportunity to 
strengthen the Democratic reform movement 
is thought to be state-wide. 


A> THE vote by which Judge Gaynor was 

elected was practically the same as that 
received by the other Tammany candidates, 
who were defeated, being even slightly less 
than theirs, his victory is obviously not a per- 
sonal one. To Mr. Hearst, who swept into 
the contest with a following of 150,000 votes, 
are generally attributed the honors of the day, 
—so far as there are any honors in a cam- 
paign so remarkable for the bitterness of its 
personalities. “It must in all candor be said,” 
the New York Times admitted, “that what- 
ever has been saved has been saved by his 
candidacy, and so much has been saved that 
another such a victory would destroy Tam- 
many.” “No doubt Mr. Hearst did in a sense 
cause, or at least permit, the election of the 
anti-Tammany candidates who were elected,” 
says The Tribune very cautiously, and it ex- 
presses interest to see “what he does with the 
personal strength which this election proves 
to be his.” “It is probable that Gaynor would 
have been elected,” remarks the Buffalo Com- 
mercial (Rep.) “even if Hearst had not run 
as an independent; but it is certain that 
Hearst’s acceptance of all the fusion candi- 
dates below the mayor insured their election. 
In doing this he struck Tammany a deadly 
blow and performed a great public service.” 
The Chicago News (Ind.) takes the same 
view. “Tho the Hearst campaigning,” it says, 
“was in some respects an appalling display 
of mud-slinging, it has accomplished a great 
thing for New York City by delivering the 
government from the hands of Tammany at 
a critical time.” Referring to the changed tone 
of conservative journals toward Hearst, the 
Springfield Republican remarks with mixed 
sarcasm and seriousness: “Of only one thing 





THE TRIUMPH OF HEARST 


can we be sure. Mr. Hearst is getting re- 
spectable. We all may live to see Harvard 
confer upon him an LL.D.” The same jour- 
nal sees “every sign” of his being led at an 
early day into the Republican fold. “If Mr. 
Hearst,” it says, “in a few years should seek 
in his characteristic way the Republican nom- 
ination for governor, as he did that of the 
Democrats in 1906, the Republican party of 
New York State might have to surrender to 
so good a Republican and so influential a 
citizen.” 


|F THE municipal reformers view the re- 

sult in New York City’s election with great 
complacency, the results in Philadelphia and 
San Francisco give nearly all of them a tired 
feeling and the result in Cleveland is to the 
more radical school of reformers a grievous 
disappointment. The contests in all these 
cities had this in common, that the relation 
of the traction interests to the public fur- 
nished the chief battle ground of each cam- 
paign. This was less conspicuously true in 
Philadelphia than in the two other cities; but 


even there, Gibboney, the Fusion candidate . 


for district attorney, took for the chief spe- 
cific issue in his speeches the restoration of 
the “strip ticket’”—-six tickets for a quarter— 
by the street railways. In Cleveland, of 
course, Tom Johnson, tho he insisted that the 
issue was “just taxation,” could not dissever 
the campaign from the three-cent fare which 
he has been fighting to get for so many years. 
In San Francisco the main question was 
whether or not the legal fight to put the 
grafters in jail should be continued, and the 
particular case of alleged grafting that made 
this the big issue was that of Calhoun, head 
of the traction interests. In each of these three 
cities, the verdict of the voters was that de- 
sired by the traction interests. 


ENEY, candidate for district attorney in 
San Francisco, who promised to prosecute 
Calhoun, was defeated, the labor ticket (with 
McCarthy, a former ally of Schmitz and 


Ruef, at its head) being elected. In Cleve- 
land, Johnson was defeated by the regular 
Republican candidate for mayor, Herman C. 
Baehr, in former years manager and secre- 
tary for a big brewing company. In Phila- 
delphia,-D. Clarence Gibboney and the rest 
of the Fusion ticket went down to defeat be- 
fore the regular Republican organization 
ticket—a result which, in the opinion of the 
Philadelphia Ledger, “can surprise no one 
who recognized the insincerity of a great deal 


“HE’S GOOD ENOUGH FOR ME.” 
—Macauley in New York World. 


of the loudly expressed opposition,’—that is to 
say of the Fusionists, who were repre- 
sented by “candidates not of a character to 


EMERGING FROM ANOTHER CAMPAIGN 


—Briggs in Chicago Tribune. 
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THE NEXT MAYOR OF NEW YORK 


One of the bitterest municipal campaigns ever seen in this country resulted in the election of ex-Judge William 
J. Gaynor. He is already talked of as a possible Presidential nominee, despite the fact that the office of mayor of 
New York has long been regarded as the graveyard of pclitical reputations. 





THE RESTORATION OF ROOSEVELT 


inspire confidence among sober-minded and 
disinterested citizens” and who had attracted 
“a crowd of scheming politicians and camp- 
followers of a class that had often destroyed 
the hopes of enduring reform in the past and 
brought honest reformers to shame.” In all 
three of these cities, therefore, one an Eastern 
city, one in the middle west and one on the 
Pacific slope, the traction interests can with 

good grace claim a victory. 

* 
* * 
errr FTER a trip of more than thir- 
teen thousand miles, 266 speeches 
A and 579 formal dinners, lunch- 
eons and breakfasts, President 
Taft returns to Washington to be 
told that there is a “conspiracy” already 
formed to place Theodore Roosevelt back in 
the White House in 1912. The leaders in this 
movement, according to the New York Tri- 
bune’s Washington correspondent, who first 
proclaimed the news, are Gifford Pinchot, 
James A. Garfield and Senator La Follette. 
In furtherance of their plan they have kept 
the attack upon Secretary Ballinger alive, not 
daring to strike, as yet, directly at the Presi- 
dent, but doing so indirectly through the mem- 
bers of his cabinet. The next object of their 
attack was the Secretary of State, who is ac- 
cused of having recalled the ambassador to 
China, Charles R. Crane, at the dictation of 
New York bankers headed by Mr. Morgan. 
The next step to be taken will be, we are told, 
an assault upon Postmaster-General Hitch- 
cock. Nobody believes that Theodore Roose- 
velt is a party to the scheme, or, says the Tri- 
bune correspondent, “at this time” would sanc- 
tion the movement. The alleged plot is said 
to have been made the subject of serious dis- 
cussion by two-thirds of the President’s cab- 
inet. And that was President Taft’s welcome 
home ! 


WO weeks before this sensational ccrre- 

spondence from Washington appeared in 
type, a staff correspondent of the New York 
Times, writing from Topeka, concluded a long 
account of the President’s western trip as fol- 
lows: 


“As dissatisfaction with Taft and distrust of 
him grows with each new day, so the returning 
enthusiasm for Roosevelt waxes. It is freely 
predicted now that in the Republican National 
Convention of 1912 all the States that opposed 
Taft in 1908 will be found lined up for him and 
that many of the States that supported him then 
will be found hurrying to Roosevelt. They have 


THE MOST AGGRESSIVE LEADER IN NEW YORE 
POLITICS 


The death of “Pat” McCarren, leader of the Brooklyn 
Democrats, in the midst of the recent campaign, had a 
marked influence on the clection. He was a first-class 
fighting man_and successfully disputed Tammany's su 
premacy in Kings county. 


it framed up out here in just the way thev 
want it, and if it should turn out as they talk 


TIED TO THE STAKE! 


—Gregg in New York American. 
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FOR FOURTEEN YEARS ON THE U. S. SUPREME 
COURT 


Judge Rufus Wheeler Peckham, who died last month, 
was appointed by President Cleveland, and there is a 
hope that the President will fill the vacancy with another 
jurist of Democratic proclivities. It is suggested that he 
cap the climax of his Southern tour by selecting a South- 
ern man, 


there would surely be some fun and excitement. 
‘If Teddy would just land at San Francisco 
when he comes back to this country,’ said one 
man, ‘there would be such a fire behind him by 
the time he got across the continent that nothing 
could stand in front of it.” 


There can be no doubt, says The Times, in 
editorial comment, “that a systematic campaign 
is on foot to discredit the Taft administration, 
and that the particular and personal followers 
of the ex-President are bent upon something 
more than their own individual ‘vindication.’ ” 


HERE is such a movement for the restora- 

tion of Mr. Roosevelt, also says the New 
York World, and Mr. Taft’s friends have 
known about it for months. 


“But it is not far-reaching and it is not shrewd- 
ly organized. For the most part it is kindergar- 
ten politics played by a small coterie of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s intimate personal friends, abetted by 
a handful of Republican insurgents in the Mid- 
dle West. Mr. Roosevelt is still very 
popular in the West, where his cowboy methods 
were regarded as the supreme achievement of 


American statesmanship, and there is no ques- 
tion about the fact that the Roosevelt third-term 
movement is causing some of Mr. Taft’s friends 
a great deal of anxiety.” 


This “Back from Elba” scheme, as it is termed 
by the press, does not seem to give much con- 
cern to the Boston Transcript. When Mr. 
Roosevelt was first thrust into the office cf 
President, it recalls, there was a disposition 
to subject him to unfavorable comparisons 
with his predecessor. “For a year there was 
little evidence of the great public favor that 
came to him later.” That the same sort of 
experience should come to Mr. Taft is not 
surprising, and the Transcript will be disap- 
pointed if Mr. Taft does not also end his 
term high in public favor. “He is almost cer- 
tain to make good,” it thinks. “That in the 
process of making good he may even eclipse 
the Roosevelt popularity when the country gets 
used to his ways is far from being a wildly 
improbable conjecture.” 


Bu a less optimistic note comes from the 

same journal’s special correspondent on 
the trip with President Taft. The most no- 
ticeable feature of that trip down the Mis. 
sissippi, to those who had made the same jour- 


TRIUMPHANTLY RE-ELECTED 


Aram J. Pothier carried Rhode Island, for Governor, by 
one of the largest majorities in the history of Senator 
Aldrich’s satrapy. 





TAFT IN THE SOUTH 


ney with Roosevelt, was “the utter apathy of 
the countryside towards the Chief Executive.” 
Says the Transcript’s correspondent: 


“When Roosevelt went down, people turned out 
in immense multitudes and cheered as long as his 
vessel was in sight, cannons roared for him, 
pies and cakes specially cooked for him were 
sent aboard his boat, and every town on the 
river provided a crowd of school children and 
their elders, singing patriotic songs as he passed. 
With Taft all of this was lacking. A schedule 
worked out with the most exact detail provided 
that a large crowd should be waiting upon the 
landing. Generally there was a round of hand- 
clapping; sometimes a single cheer; after that si- 
lence and stares.” 


At Memphis, the cheering for Roosevelt began 
when his ship was two miles from the dock 
and was kept up as long as he was in sight. 
Taft received but a single cheer, and the hall 
where he spoke was but half filled. At Helena 
most of the people stayed at the river to watch 
the boats come in rather than to go up into 
the city to hear the President speak. Similar 
receptions were given elsewhere. “It was ap- 





GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA BY A REDUCED MA- 
JORITY 


In the renewed hope of breaking into the solid South, 
the Republicans have an eye on Virginia. The election 
of Judge William Hodges Mann was expected, but the re- 
duction of about 10,000 in his majority from that four 
years ago for Swanson is claimed by the Republican lead- 
ers as a moral victory. 





HE JUST DID PULL THROUGH 


Eben S. Draper was elected governor of Massachusetts 
by a greatly reduced Republican majority, the reduction 
being claimed as a result of general dissatisfaction with 
the new tariff measure. 


parent from the start that the speeches with 
which he had begun this trip and the remarks 
which he made while on the journey had done 
much to alienate to a great extent the liking 
the people of the valley had had for him.” 


as account pertains to but one section 
of the country, and the comparison is 
drawn between Roosevelt’s reception at the 
very height of his popularity, after five years 
at the White House, and that of Taft after 
the lapse of but seven months since he became 


President. Further South the accounts of the 
latter’s welcome glow with more evidence of 
enthusiasm. “The reception he is having in 
the Gulf States, in the heart of the old Con- 
federacy,” said the Baltimore Sun later, “is 
such as to excite his gratitude and his endur- 
ing sympathy and friendship.” Nothing could 
be much heartier than the warm words of 
greeting given by the Houston Post, ordi- 
narily very churlish toward anything of a Re- 
publican brand. “This is simply splendid,” it 
says of his utterances to the effect that the 
North does not ask of the South to discard 
any of her traditions, but respects her all the 
more for holding to them. “Any President,” it 
adds, “would be respectfully, cordially and hos- 
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ON THE HOMESTRETCH 
—Macauley in New York World. 


pitably received in the South, but the Taft 
geniality, the Taft gentleness, the Taft friend- 
liness and the Taft lovableness are simply 
irresistible.” The Springfield Republican 
thinks that Mr. Taft, if he is not too genial 
and gentle when Congress assembles, may eas- 


TAFT: “OH, I REMEMBER NOW!” 


—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


ily turn the movement toward Roosevelt into 
an important factor for success. “Admitting,” 
it says, “that there is grave danger of Mr. 
Roosevelt coming back in 1912, it is exceed- 
ingly clear that President Taft may now use 
the fear of ‘restoration’ to force the conser- 
vative wing of his party to follow his own 
leadership in questions of legislation. 

When obstructive or reactionary senators and 
representatives come to him and say they can- 
not support his program, let Mr. Taft thump 
the table and say: ‘If you don’t give me this, 


you'll get Roosevelt as sure as fate, in 1912.’ 
And that will surely fetch them.” 
* 


* * 


NTO the recent campaign in New 
York was injected, suddenly and 
i unexpectedly, an issue so far 
transcending mere politics and 
so arresting in its national and 
international importance that it quickly over- 
shadowed all the anticipated issues of the 
campaign, such as taxation, subways, and ex- 
travagance in expenditures. This new issue 
was the one raised in Mr. George Kibbe Tur- 
ner’s article in McClure’s on what has come 
to be called “the white slave traffic,” and in 
a long article published a few days later, by 
an independent investigator, in the New York 
Evening Post. Both writers, each doing his 
work unaware of what the other was doing, 
agree in all essential points, and their state- 
ments have been so far corroborated by offi- 
cial investigators as to leave the public fairly 
stunned with the force of their revelations. 
Briefly, these revelations are to the effect that 
there has grown up in America, within the last 
few years, an organized traffic in young girls 
the rapid development of which has made 
New York the leader of the world in this class 
of enterprize. Says Mr. Turner: “The men 
engaged in it there have taken or shipped 
girls, largely obtained from the tenement dis- 
tricts of New York, to every continent on 
the globe; they are now doing business with 
Central and South America, Africa, and Asia. 
They are driving all competitors before them 
in North America. And they have established, 
directly or indirectly, recruiting systems in 
every large city of the United States.” 


Four years ago an international treaty was 
made by the European nations and the 
United States for the suppression of this 
traffic between different countries. It has con- 
tinued to grow, nevertheless, at least in this 
part of the world, until young girls of good 





THE “WHITE SLAVE” REVELATIONS 


character are now decoyed from Europe by 
thousands every year, and then forced into a 
life of involuntary disgrace. For the “white 
slaves” are not voluntary prostitutes. Says 
Edwin W. Sims, United States district attor- 
ney in Chicago: 


“Today the inmates of houses of ill fame are 
made up largely of women or girls whose orig- 
inal entry into a life of immorality was brought 
about by men who were in the business of pro- 
curing women for that purpose—young men who 
earn their livelihood and amass a fortune by that 
means. The characteristic which distinguishes 
the white slave traffic from immorality in gen- 
eral is that the women who are the victims of 
the traffic are unwillingly forced to live an im- 
moral life. The term ‘white slave’ includes only 
those women and girls who are literally slaves, 
those women who are owned and heid as proper- 
ty and chattels, whose lives are lives of invol- 
untary servitude, those who become immoral 
as the result of the efforts of the procurer; and 
who, for a considerable period at least, continue 
immoral because of the devices and power of 
their owners. 

“In short, the white slave trade may be said 
to be the business of securing white women and 
of selling them or of exploiting them for immoral 
purposes. Its victims are those women and girls 
who, if given a fair chance, would in all human 
probability, have been good wives and mothers 
and useful citizens.” 


UNDREDS of men, according to Mr. 
Sims—thousands according to a former 
police official in New York—live upon the 
earnings of these girls, and many of them are 
living in affluence. One importer in this tragic 
“business,” who was arrested in Chicago sev- 
eral months ago, had gathered in during the 
previous year, “wholly from his exploitation 
of girls,” more than $102,000, as shown by 
his books. The federal laws impose a penalty 
of five years in the penitentiary for the im- 
portation of an alien woman or girl for im- 
moral purposes. Numerous arrests and con- 
victions in federal courts both in New York 
and Chicago have been brought about in the 
last year and a half. But the jurisdiction of 
the federal government is limited to interna- 
tional and interstate traffic, and even in this 
its agents admit the inadequacy of the pro- 
visions for detecting the crime. Mr. Walton, 
an assistant district attorney in New York, 
who has prosecuted many cases for the federal 
government, says: “The number of victims 
brought here is surprisingly large. Undoubt- 
edly they come over in every ship. For every 
one case we are able to trace, there are hun- 


PRESIDENT TAFT: “WE ARE PROUD OF YOU, 
FATHER OF WATERS, BUT YOU NEED 
IMPROVING!” 

—Morris in Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


dreds, if not thousands, that we know nothing 
about. The people in this ‘business’ are con- 





SPEAKING OF MT. McKINLEY! 
Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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stantly in touch with one another all over the 
country.” Congress has already taken up the 
matter and a committee of investigation has 
been at work whose report is ready to be pre- 
sented at the opening of the session this 
month. 


Ave from the importation of girls from 

foreign lands is the far larger supply 
procured from the poorer elements in our own 
population. The greatest source of this sup- 
ply is said to be on the East Side of New 
York, where the center of distribution for the 
whole country is now located. “There are 
clubs composed entirely of white-slavers,” says 
The Evening Post’s investigator, “running 
openly in the ‘Tenderloin.’” The name of one 
of these clubs, as given both by this writer 
and by Mr. Turner, is the New York Inde- 
pendent Benevolent Association, formed as a 
sort of mutual insurance organization by men 
who found it difficult, because of their busi- 
ness, to obtain recognition from existing or- 
ganizations. These clubs of white-slavers have 
been organized in most of the cities of the 
country and maintain close communication 
with each other. This is one way in which 
they aid each other, according to The Even- 
ing Post: 


“If the girl attempts to escape, as many do, 
other owners in the man’s club and other clubs 
must render all possible aid in the way of re- 
covery. If a girl is sent to the reformatory, or 
to the workhouse, it is no escape for her. Her 
owner is on hand to meet her when she is 
released. If she runs away, an alarm is sent 
out immediately, and any member of the fra- 
ternity is bound to restore her if he comes across 
the fugitive. If perchance she makes her way 
to some other city, the clubs there are notified. 
They get lengthy descriptions and not infre- 
quently photographs of the girl. Usually, 
through one channel or another, the person 
wanted is recaptured sooner or later, and sent 
back to the city whence she came. If at this 
time or any other she proves recalcitrant, her 
owner visits upon her punishment, by which she 
is soon reduced to compliance. Murders have 
not been lacking—when ordinary punishment 
was deemed inadequate.” 


HE members of these clubs enlist in their 

behalf the services of boys and young men 
for the purpose of enticing young girls into 
their clutches. Says Mr. Turner: “As the 
women secured for the business are at first 
scarcely more than children, the work of in- 
ducing them to adopt it was naturally under- 
taken most successfully by youths not much 


older than themselves. In this way the spe- 
cialization of the business in New York pro- 
duced the New York cadet—the most impor- 
tant figure in the business in America today.” 
When the explosion over this cadet system 
took place in the campaign eight years ago— 
it was the most stirring feature in Jerome’s 
famous whirlwind campaign—the system was 
greatly crippled for a while in New York, but 
was extended soon after to other parts of the 
country. Says Mr. Turner again: 


“The date of this new development of the white 
slave trade outside of New York corresponds 
almost uniformly with the time when the traders 
and cadets from the New York redlight district 
introduced New York methods into the other 
cities of the country in 1901 and 1902. Hundreds 
of New York dealers and cadets are still at 
work in these other cities. But much more im- 
portant are the local youths, whom these mission- 
aries of the devil brought, by the sight of their 
sleek prosperity, into their trade. Everywhere 
the boy of the slums has learned that a girl is 
an asset which, once acquired by him, will give 
him more money that he can ever earn, and a 
life of absolute ease. In Chicago, for example, 
prosecutions in 1908 conducted by Assistant 
State’s Attorney Clifford G. Roe caused to be 
fined or sent to prison one hundred and fifty of 
these cadets, nearly all local boys, who had pro- 
cured local working-girls from the dance-halls 
and cheap pleasure resorts in and around Chi- 
cago.” 


The traffic in white-slaves, therefore, is dili- 
gently at work making pimps of American 
boys as well as prostitutes of American girls. 
It reaches after the young of both sexes, for 
“the average life of women in this trade is 
not over five years and supplies must be con- 
stantly replenished.” 


"THE development of this abhorrent traffic 

seems to be attested by evidence from too 
many sources to admit of serious dispute. But 
the distribution of responsibility for it is a 
bone of fierce and angry contention. Mr. 
Turner, in his sketch of the history of this 
development, finds that there have been racial 
changes in the business corresponding to the 
changes in our immigrant classes. Of late 
years, with our large accessions from Aus- 
trian, Russian and Hungarian Jews, the chief 
source of supply in New York has been from 
that race, and the men who have organized 
the vice into a systematic business, taking it 
almost entirely out of the weaker hands of the 
“madames,” are also of the Jewish race. In 
saying this, however, he is careful to indicate 
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that this development is a matter of circum- 
stance rather than of racial impurity. “The 
Jewish race,” he admits, “has for centuries 
prided itself upon the purity of its women,” 
and this development has been to them a mat- 
ter of astonishment and horror. The poverty 
of the East Side Jews, their helpless ignor- 
ance of our language and customs, have made 
them for a time the easiest victims of the 
white-slavers. Prior to that, the French “mack- 
ereaux” had the dishonor of pre-eminence in 
the traffic. Now the Italians are beginning 
to supplant the Jews as the Jews supplanted 
the French. Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks, of 
Cornell, who is a member of the congressional 
committee that has been investigating this sub- 
ject, speaks as follows on this feature of the 
subject: 

“There can be no question that no other race 
has been more rigid than the Jews in protect- 
ing the chastity of their women, Those, especial- 
ly, clinging to the old religion are very careful 
on this matter. Yet, from the nature of the 
case, the girls most subjected to temptations or 
even to violence to force them into an immoral 
life are, of course, the poor who have relatively 
few opportunities for innocent enjoyment, and 
who more readily: go to places that are danger- 
ous. The nature of the information concerning 
races depends not a little upon the detectives. 
One who speaks French and Italian but does not 
speak Yiddish will find, relatively speaking, few 
Jews. The evil is widespread—no nationality is 
exempt.” 


HAT has excited the most angry conten- 

tion of all in connection with this sub- 
ject of white slavery is the charge that it is 
in large part a political question and that its 
rapid development has been due to the inac- 
tion of police officials owing to the protection 
afforded it by political leaders. Mr. Turner 
directly charges Tammany leaders with the 
responsibility for the growth of the traffic 
in New York City. So does the Evening 
Post’s special correspondent. The evidence of- 
fered on this particular point is not, however, 
nearly as direct as the charge is. It is infer- 
ential rather than direct. The case against 
Tammany was presented as follows during 
the campaign, by William S. Bennet, one of 
the congressional committee already referred 
to: 


“Tammany has always fought every effort to 
better conditions in relation to the protection of 
young girls. I introduced the first bill in rela- 
tion to dance halls in the Assembly in 1900. The 
fight against it was led by Julius Harburger, now 
a coroner, and a candidate for re-election on 
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the Tammany ticket. Decent citizens rose en 
masse against the evils of the Raines law hotels 
in the fall of 1904. Legislation as a result of 
this was introduced in 1905. It was fought in 
both branches of the Legislature in 1905 and 1906 
by Tammany senators and assemblymen, as the 
journals of each house will show. In 1908, when 
General Bingham wanted $25,000 to prosecute the 
Black Hand, which is mixed up in this traffic 
to some extent, it was the Tammany aldermen 
who beat the appropriation in the board, Every 
organization has joined to suppress the traffic 
in connection with the sale of liquor except Tam- 
many Hall.” 


Mr. Sims, the federal district attorney in Chi- 
cago, asserts that “it is needless to say that 
the operations of the white-slave trader can 
be carried on only with the connivance or ac- 
quiescence of the police. It follows, 
therefore, that if permitted to exist at all, it 
must be upon such conditions as the police 
see fit to impose. The police have the power 


to exterminate the traffic completely.” The co- 
operation of the local with the federal offi- 
cials in Chicago, says Mr. Sims, has in the 
last twelve months “very largely stamped out” 
the traffic in that city. 


EASONING from these facts and from 

the numerous cases in which bail has been 
furnished for white-slavers by men known to 
be in close relations with Tammany leaders, 
the conclusion is reached by many that the 
political reasons for the existence of the traf- 
fic are clear and must indicate connivance— 
in New York with Tammany leaders, in Phila- 
delphia with Republican leaders, and in other 


‘cities where the business has thrived—New- 


ark, Columbus, Providence, Boston, New Or- 
leans, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
and many others—with whatever political or- 
ganization is in power. The New York Sun 
editorially asserts that even in New York the 
Republican organizations in the affected dis- 
tricts are as much hand-in-glove with the 
white-slavers as Tammany Hall is charged 
with being. “The dregs of every race,” ob- 
serves The Sun editorially, “of every relig- 
ion, of every party, are here united for 
one purpose and in one fusion. In the ex- 
isting political scheme of the city it suits the 
interest of those who control in this quarter 
to ally themselves with Tammany Hall. But 
it is no less true that they own, operate and 
support the Republican machine of the same 
section. Vice, like virtue, is here as com- 
pletely nonpartizan as the platform of the 
Citizens Union.” 
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O* THE other hand indignant denials of 
any such complicity come from the Tam- 
many leaders. Mr. Murphy, the head of the 
organization, in a written statement during 
the campaign, pointed out that during the 
years in which this evil is said to have devel- 
oped to such proportions in New York, Seth 
Low and George B. McClellan have been the 
mayors, Jerome and Philbin the district at- 
torneys, Bingham, McAdoo, Partridge and 
Greene the police commissioners, Hughes, 
Higgins, Odell and Roosevelt the governors 
of the state with the right to remove the may- 
or, the district attorney or the police com- 
missioner for failure to perform his duty. 
The whole thing, he asserts, simply shows “the 
depth to which the opponents of the Demo- 
cratic party in this city will descend in the 
last days of a bitter political fight in order to 
obscure the real issues, and by mendacity and 
calumny directed against both the womanhood 
and manhood of the great East Side to avert 
the ignominious defeat which the intelligent, 
liberal, and sincerely honest elements of our 
citizenship will visit on the selfish and un- 
scrupulous defamers of this great city.” Wil- 
liam McAdoo, ex-police commissioner, asserts 
that during his term of office Mr. Murphy re- 
peatedly offered his personal services to stamp 
out the “red light” evil. General Bingham, 
more recently police commissioner, says, how- 
ever, that he has found that nearly all the ca- 
dets on the East Side are affiliated with the 
dominant local organization there, and that 
whenever one of these cadets is arrested he 
never is at loss for a bondsman. Christie 
D. Sullivan, Tammany candidate for sheriff 
in the recent campaign, is quoted as follows: 


“*Since I have been leader of the Eighth 
Assembly District, I have never allowed one of 
the persons mentioned in that article to gain a 
foothold in my district. When Florrie, my 
brother, now dead, and I took hold of the dis- 
trict the first thing we did was to clean it up. 
That the whole city knows, and when I have 
heard that one of these persons tried to get into 
a tenement house, I didn’t go to the police and 
complain either. I notified the landlord that it 
had come to my notice that such and such 
a person was an undesirable tenant and that if 
he did not dispossess him in twenty-four hours 
I would go to the Tenement House Depart- 
ment. That was sufficient.” 


HIS claim that Florrie Sullivan cleaned 
up the eighth district is ridiculed by Mr. 
Turner and also by James B. Reynolds, for- 
mer head-worker of the New York College 
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Settlement, later Mayor Low’s private secre- 
tary. “I know,” says Mr. Reynolds, “that 
Florrie Sullivan had no more share in doing 
away with the whole thing than Judge Gay- 
nor himself.” Varying testimony on the gen- 
eral subject could, in fact, be adduced at in- 
definite length. Thomas M. Mulry, president 
of the St. Vincent de Paul Society and of the 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, goes so 
far in his denials as to assert “from personal 
intimacy with the facts,” after thirty years 
connection with charitable work in the city, 
that “conditions were never better” so far as 
social vice is concerned than they are today. 
So there you are. In the matter of the ex- 
istence of the traffic on a large scale, it is a 
case of negative against positive testimony; 
in the matter of the political responsibility 
for its existence, the evidence is inferential 
rather than direct. In any event, this respon- 
sibility must, if it exists, be divided up in 
different cities among different organizations. 
“If Tammany be guilty in New York,” argues 
the Jacksonville Times-Union—referring to 
Mr. Turner’s statement that the white-slav- 
ers “have camped in scores and hundreds on 
the banks of the new Panama Canal—‘on the 
same evidence the federal administration is 
guilty in Panama,” where its powers “are as 
absolute as those of the Czar in Russia.” The 
feeling of the press of the country on the 
facts that have been brought to light is ex- 
pressed in the following words from the IIli- 
nois State Register: 


“White slavery’ is a reality; no myth, no fic- 
tion, no dream, but a grim reality! 

“Ts it a wonder foreign folks so often ask our 
foreign missionaries why there is not more mis- 
sion work done at home? 

“Chicago and other great cities are taking up 
the fight against this horrible evil. These pub- 
lic-spirited, Christian men and women who are 
successfully forcing the light of public inquiry 
into these dark pits of modern municipal Hell 
on earth are doing a great and good work and 
deserve all the encouragement, all the help and 
all the legislation necessary to put ‘white slavery’ 
on a par with murder. It is worse, if anything!” 

* 
* * 


HE question, Why is a woman? 
still goes thundering down the 


ages. Not that there is no an- 
swer to the question—Heaven 
SDSL) forbid!—but that there is such a 
variety of answers. That many women are 
thoroly dissatisfied with the answers which 
the past has given grows increasingly evi- 





ZEAL OF THE WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS 


dent. In two nations the woman suffrage 
movement has lately taken on an aggressive- 
ness that is compelling attention. In Great 
Britain the most militant advocates of the 
cause have advanced far beyond the limits set 
by their own rule, “Offer yourselves to vivo- 
lence but do no violence to others.” Rocks 
and tiles have in some cases been thrown, 
and the threat is now made that bombs will 
be used if the battle is not soon won. Says 
Lady Cook, in an American paper: “The 
woman’s struggle for the vote in England is 
to the death. It is the struggle of despera- 
tion, of maddened desperation, and some of 
the women now engaged in it would look for 
nothing better than to die before Asquith. The 
English Minister, to protect himself, has be- 
fore now been obliged to take his women rela- 
tives on more than one platform with him. 
for the suffragettes respect their sex. But if 
the battle there is not soon won, it is patent 
that blood will be the outcome. There will be 
bombs thrown; there will be murder done.” 
The throwing of an acid at one of the polling 
places is now denied. 


THIS country no such tactics are advo- 
cated even by those women who defend 
their use in Great Britain. “In America,” says 
Lady Cook, “the battle is practically won— 
was won forty years ago. All that now re- 
mains depends on the women themselves.” The 
advance movement in this country is, accord- 
ingly, on entirely different lines. It has been 
marked by the accession of such women as 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont and Mrs. Clarence 
Mackay, women of wealth and social prestige, 
and their active personal participation in the 
movement. Mrs. Mackay has organized an 
Equal Franchise Society, of which she is the 
president, with luxurious headquarters in the 
Metropolitan Tower, and has rented a theater 
for a series of meetings to be held during the 
winter. Mrs. Belmont, as president of an- 
other organization, the Political Equality As- 
sociation, has established her headquarters 
on Fifth avenue and has, in addition, raised 
funds for the National Suffrage Association 
to enable it to remove its headquarters from 
a small town in Ohio to the same building in 
which she is quartered on Fifth avenue. She 
is quoted as saying that hereafter the cause 
shall receive her undivided attention—“my 
life, my interests, my all.” Lady Cook, who 
was formerly Tennie C. Claflin, has returned 
here to the scene of her former exploits, de- 
claring that her fortune of one million dollars 
shall hereafter be devoted to the movement. 
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“FOR THE CAUSE” 

The prison garb in which Mrs. Pankhurst -and her 

daughter Christabel are here clothed is now considered a 
badge of honor and a proof of devotion among the suf- 
fragettes in Great Britain. Many who have followed their 
example are refusing to eat prison fare and have to be 
fed by force. 
“This infusion of power,” says the New York 
Times, referring especially to Mrs. Belmont’s 
activity, “into the movement that had been 
dragging along for half a century, has resulted 
in an astonishing extension of vigor and en- 
ergy and the campaign this winter will be 
something the like of which has never been 
seen before.” 


RS. BELMONT has a decidedly militant 

program tucked away in the back of her 
head for use when the time comes. She tells 
a writer in Pearson’s Magazine what it is. It 
is the boycott. “She believes the time will 
come when women should and will withdraw 
from every sort of activity in which they are 
now associated with men, form themselves 
into a solid phalanx, bound together with the 
steel cable of a common purpose, and say to 
the men of America: ‘Until you give us the 
ballot we will not marry you; we will not work 
in your places of business; we will have noth- 
ing to do with you, socially, industrially—any 
way.” She laid down this program, we are 
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VERY PACIFIC SUFFRAGIST 


Mrs. Clarence Mackay, from her luxurious apartment twenty-eight stories above Madison Square, deprecates all 


sex-antagonism, for, é ys, the 
lution of our democratic civilization.” 
the dignity of womanhood.” 


AT THE HEAD OF A WORLD-MOVEMENT 
Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt, president of the Interna- 


tional Woman Suffrage Alliance, took a special law course, 
and was once a superintendent of schools in an Iowa city. 








she says, the vote will come to women not as the result of a fight but as “the logical evo- 
She does not believe in any methods that will “in any way reflect upon 


told, without excitement, and calmly elaborated 
it as follows: 


“Woman’s nature enables her to get along 
better without man than man can get along 
without woman. She could stand the strain 
long enough to bring him to her just terms. She 
suffers now only because she does not know her 
power. Let her use the means within her reach. 
Let her withdraw from the church, the world’s 
greatest civilizing influence. The church cannot 
stand without her. Abandoned by its greatest 
protector, it will be dead until she comes back 
to breathe into it new life. Then, let her walk 
out of the hospitals. A man is almost of no use 
in attending the sick, About all he can do is to 
carry a stretcher. Nursing is essentially woman’s 
work. Let woman do all of these things and I 
ask you, as a man, what would happen?” 


Men, Mrs. Belmont thinks, could not stand 
the strain. The battle would be over in a 
very short time; and this, she thinks, is the 
way in which it will actually be won. She is 
informed, she says, that Miss Anthony held 
the same views at the time of her death and 
that the women of England are already be- 
ginning to put that program into action. 
Moreover, a new organization of woman suf- 
fragists has been reported in New York with 





THE RETURN OF TENNIE C. CLAFLIN 


the motto “no ballot, no wife,’ each member 
pledging herself to marry no man who is not 
willing to work for votes for women. 


RS. MACKAY’S program is much less 

bellicose than this. She is opposed to 
sex-antagonism and her views have been com- 
uixnted on widely and favorably by the daily 
press. She says: 


“It seems to me that many of the speeches I 
have heard from so-called militants are designed 
to foster a spirit of sex-antagonism among wo- 
men. I think this is both wrong and foolish. 
The suffrage will never come to us as the result 
of a fight on our part for our supposed rights. 
It will come only as the logical evolution of our 
democratic civilization and as an expression of 
the justice of the community. The strongest 
suffragists in this country are those women who 
devote their best energies toward the developing 
of their children in order to make them good 
citizens. A woman’s first duty is to her home 
and children. It is the hope of our society grad- 
ually to educate all Americans up to the belief 
that the woman who can successfully deal with 
these great responsibilities should have a voice 
in making the laws which govern the country.” 


Mrs. Mackay is even opposed “most emphati- 
cally” to the attempt of women to mix in poli- 
tics until her sex has secured the ballot and 
shares in the responsibilities of government. 
The militant methods seem to her to subject 
the whole cause to ridicule and she does not 
wish to see women try to win the ballot “in 
any way that will reflect upon the dignity of 
womanhood.” 


= COOK’S program is also a reassur- 


ing one. She believes in a program—for 
this country—of ridicule and derision. Here 
the women are not oppressed as in the older 
countries, but, on the contrary, they have been 
spoiled by too much petting. They are so 
dazzled by their privileges that they have be- 
come blind to their rights. But the cure for 
this does not lie in militant methods: 


“Here we need no violent oposition. no abuse, 
no going to jail to attain the vote. All that be- 
longs to a past day, with us. We are equally be- 
yond the necessity of argument. Everybody 
knows there is no reason but a man’s ‘won't’ be- 
hind this robbing women of the franchise. Talk? 
What have we done for the past fifty years but 
talk? And any man hates to be preached to. 
What shall we do about it then? Appeal to his 
sense of humor. Appeal to his fear of ridicule. 
Satirize the men. Laugh at them. Hold them 
up to public derision. Use wit, defiance, daring, 


“I APPEAL TO MAN’S SENSE OF JUSTICE AND TO 
HIS HONOR” 


Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont’s accession to the woman suf- 
frage movement has created a new activity in America 
not seen for years. She says to other women: ‘‘We should 
think more of what we are going to do and less of what 
our husbands are going to do. . Give up the idea of expect- 
ing everything and giving nothing in return. Learn to 
stand on your own responsibility and to care for your- 
selves.” 
love, persuasion—all a woman’s armament. Trick 


them, bewilder them, but never lose your temper.” 


She expresses her intention of going to Wash- 
ington to talk the subject over with President 
Taft and with Congress. Her career has been 
a remarkable one. Born in a little town in 
Ohio nearly seventy years ago, she and her 
sister Victoria (afterward Victoria Wood- 
hull) became spiritualistic mediums early in 
life and earned, it was said, as much as $100,- 
000 a year. In 1869 they appeared on Wall 
street as partners in a brokerage business, with 
a check from Commodore Vanderbilt as their 
capital. They started a weekly paper later and 
discussed sex problems in it and on the plat- 
form with such freedom that they were both 
imprisoned for a while in Ludlow street jail. 
They were emphatically repudiated by the 
regular women suffrage association. In 1872 
they published a sweeping denunciation of 
Henry Ward Beecher, starting the whole sen- 
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DOESN’T BELIEVE IN THE CLINGING VINE 
IDEAL FOR WOMEN 


Harriet Stanton Blatch, of New York, is at the 
22,000 women and girls organized into a Self- 
Supporting League. They believe in the economic free- 
dom as well as the political equality of woman. Mrs. 
Blatch says: “In my opinion more women have been con- 
verted to suffrage by the much criticized militant methods 
than by all the perfectly good academic speeches made 
during the past fifty years. 


Mrs. 
head of 


sational Beecher-Tilton scandal. Four years 
later they went to England and were soon 
after well married, Victoria to a wealthy 
banker, Tennie C. (her name was originally 
Tennessee) to Sir Francis Cook. Her re- 
appearance here in public life, after thirty 
years,—“a small sprightly figure almost hid- 
den by a huge Gainsboro hat, tied down with 
a blue veil”—is an event that will set the bells 
of memory ringing in many a dusty belfry. 


UT the older answer to the question, Why 
is a woman? is not without advocates in 


these days. The National League for the Civic 
Education of Women is an organization of 
“antis” that is up and doing. Its purpose is to 
spread the arguments against woman suffrage 
and “to get from the silent woman an ex- 
pression of her opinion,” presumably for use 
before legislative and congressional commit- 
tees. Its president is Mrs. R chard Watson 
Gilder, and its list of vice-presidents includes 


Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Mrs. Grover Cleve- 
land, Mrs. George P. Sheldon, Mrs. Annie 
Nathan Meyer (one of the trustees .of Bar- . 
nard College) and Mrs. Schuyler Van Rens- 
selaer. Its yearly report calls attention to the 
fact that “during the past twelve years they 
[the suffragists] have met with continuous de- 
feats, once in every twenty-seven days, as suf- 
frage measures and proposals have been turned 
down at that rate in the different State legis- 
latures.” The founder of the league, Mrs. 
Gilbert Jones, expresses her views as follows: 


“T am a believer in woman’s not having the 
vote on the simple grounds of justice and fair 
play. I refuse to take anything from State or 
individual for which I cannot render a just 
equivalent. No woman can serve her State in 
time of war as can a man. My youngest boy took 
out his citizenship papers only the other day, 
and I said to him, ‘If there were a war would 
you go?’ And he answered, ‘Of course I would!’ 
And I said, ‘I’d dig a hole in the ground and 
put you there first!’ ‘But I’d crawl out!’ he ex- 
claimed, That’s just the masculine point of view. 
No woman could take it. 

“The suffragists say that the laws made by 
men discriminate unfairly in favor of men. I 
do not admit it, There are many laws that are 








THE BOANERGES OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


No one since the days of Frances E. Willard has 
equalled Dr. Anna H. Shaw in the eloquence with which 
she presents the cause of “‘votes for women. She is the 
head of the National Suffrage Association of America, 
which has recently established commodious quarters on 
Fifth avenue for an aggressive campaign. 
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THE BUDGET BATTLE IN ENGLAND 


very much in favor of women, as against men. 
For instance, if a woman is divorced she may 
be worth ten millions and he not a cent, yet she 
is not compelled to pay him any alimony. Think 
what he’d have to pay her! 

“Will the vote do the wage-earning woman 
any good? Statistics show that 5,000,000 men 
were out of employment last year—and they all 
voted !” 


This organization is now distributing a letter 
from Cardinal Gibbons in which he expresses 
himself “heartily in sympathy” with the aims 
of the league and declares that woman suf- 
frage “would be the death blow of domestic 
life and happiness.” 
* 
* * 


NE of the greatest constitutional 

struggles waged in Great Britain 

O for over two centuries and a 
half, to employ almost the precise 

phraseology of the Chancellor of 

the Exchequer, David Lloyd-George, was 
brought home to all London when Prime Min- 
ister Asquith dashed up to Buckingham Palace 
in his motor car and hurried to the apartments 
of King Edward. At that same moment the 
leader of the opposition, Arthur James Bal- 
four, who had been closeted with his Majesty 
the greater part of the morning, emerged from 
the bronzed gates with the Marquis of Lans- 
downe at his elbow. In a few hours more 
the evening editions of the newspapers were 
filled with rumors of a national referendum 
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Copyright, 1909, by Bain. 
“WELCOME TO OUR LADY COOK” 

That is the legend on a big campaign banner spanning 
Twenty-third street, New York. Lady Cook, who used to 
be Tennie C. Claflin, expresses her intention of devoting 
her fortune of $1,000,000 to the cause of woman suffrage. 


“YOU DON’T KNOW WHEN YOU ARE WELL OFF, MADAM, OR YOU WOULDN’T WANT TO ADOPT 


THIS 


BRAT” 


—Morris in Spokane Spokesman-Review. 
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THE DUKES’ DILEMMA 


David Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
hero of the fight for the “revolutionary” budget, is ac- 
cused in the London Spectator of using his official power 
and influence in behalf of a movement thoroly subversive 
of the existing social system. 


as the only means left of escaping the immi- 
nent peril of the deadlock between Lords and 
Commons with regard to the budget. That 
revolutionary measure was by this time well 
cn its way to the hereditary chamber, where 
the first great debate upon its “Jacobite” 
provisions has but begun. Never before in his 
reign has Edward VII injected his personality 
with such directness into a political situation. 
What actually passed between the sovereign 
and his distinguished visitors upon this his- 
toric morning has been a theme of nothing 
more than ingenious speculation in all the 
London dailies. What is certain, to copy the 
words of the London Telegraph, is that “his 
Majesty is anxious to preserve political peace, 
so far as he properly and constitutionally 
can,” an effort which has already been brought 
to nought through the bellicose attitude of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


8 Rive British political crisis now entering the 
last of its innumerable phases, and which 
began when the famous budget was introduced 


into the Commons as long ago as April, is 
tle outcome of the political creed of the rad- 
ical Lloyd-George. “Its passage,” as the Lon- 
don News said when the budget emerged 
{rom the lower house, “establishes for all time 
Mr. Lloyd-George’s reputation as a great fi- 
nancial statesman.” Demagog would be a 
more appropriate word than statesman, asserts 
the cautious London Spectator, which, like all 
champions of that conservative England in 
which great landed proprietors are the pil- 
lars of the state, can find nothing too severe 
to say of Mr. Lloyd-George. Not to know 
what is in that cabinet minister’s mind just 
now is to miss the meaning and the impor- 
tance of a deadlock between rich and poor 
such as has not been witnessed in any Eu- 
ropean country, perhaps, since the struggle 
between patrician and plebeian under republi- 
can Rome. Mr. Lloyd-George himself puts 
the matter in the London Nation in terms 
even more dramatic. England, he says, has 
risen in revolt against her landlords. 


L dp wbeeeen the peers will venture to reject 
the measure they all find so distasteful 
depends, all observers agree, upon the extent 
to which the King’s influence was exerted 
when he talked first with Mr. Balfour and 
next with the Prime Minister. “If the strug- 
gle comes,” as David Lloyd-George, depart- 
ing markedly from official etiquet, permits 
himself to say over his own signature in the 
London Nation, “it is a subject for gratifica- 
tion that it should arise over a measure which 
probably raises, in a clearer and more decisive 
fashion than any other legislative proposal 
within living memory, some of the most im- 
portant issues that divide liberalism from 
Toryism.” The bill will become law; of that 
the fighting Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seems certain, altho the opposition organs pre- 
dict, as the only solution of the crisis, a di- 
rect appeal to the people through the instru- 
mentality of a general election. Rumor has 
it, indeed, that this is the idea of the King 
himself. The champions of a protective tariff 
for Great Britain are averred to be “praying 
for a dissolution” because the defeat of the 
Asquith ministry, or so the London Times 
hints, would entail a departure from England’s 
policy of free trade. 


F THE calculations of David Lloyd-George 

prove sound, a general election, say some 
of his supporters in the press, would make 
him Prime Minister. He is that already in 
fact, if not in name, complain those dailies 





KING EDWARD AND THE ELECTION 


which denounce his “revolutionary radical- 
ism” most fiercely. This consideration gives 
the Lords uneasiness. As Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the inflammatory and agitating 
Lloyd-George is bad enough; but as Prime 
Minister—! The London Post, traditionally 
conservative, avows its incapac ty to imagine 
the consequences of such a calamity in its 
completeness. Moreover, have the Lords any 
constitutional right to reject a money Dill, 
which the budget seems to be? “Slowly but 
surely the real, far-reaching and possib'y ca- 
lamitous consequences of the rejection policy 
are dawning upon the most stubborn intel- 
ligences,” affirms the London News, summing 
up the psychology of the peerage in its hour 
of agony. “The impression will deepen, never 
fear, during the coming weeks; and it may 
be that some of the hotheads, who today cry 
for revolution, will think more coolly when 
they approach the final challenge against 
democracy.” This very month may settle 
that point. The end of the debate is near. 


N THE interval between the final debate 

in the Lords and the actual rejection or 
acceptance of the budget, Mr. Lloyd-George is 
busily stating the issues to the nation. “Should 
taxation be borne by those who can best af- 
ford to bear it or by those who can least af- 
ford to pay it? Should it fall on the neces- 
saries or on the superfluities of life? Most 
momentous question of all, Has the time not 
arrived for the state to call to a reckoning 
those who have secured valuable monopolies 
at the expense of the community and too 
often abused those monopolies to its detri- 
ment?” These are the queries of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his own personal 
organ. He calls the situation one of “con- 
stitutional conflict” between Lords and Com- 
mons and he predicts that it can not be evad- 
ed or postponed. To him the budget is no 
mere scheme of taxation. In spirit and in 
practice, the budget “embodies so much of the 
liberal plan for dealing with the social prob- 
lems which confront statesmanship through- 
out the world” as will realize whatever is 
practical in Utopias, whether of the Socialist, 
the single taxer, the benevolent despot or the 
economist. 


[t IS as part of a great scheme of financial 

and social reform, therefore, and not as a 
mere budget that David Lloyd-George has 
fought for the bill which means, according 
to him, “the setting up of a great insurance 


THE CONSERVATIVE CHAMPION IN ENGLAND'S 
COMING ELECTION 


When the new parliament is chosen—as it will be, pos- 
sibly, next month—Arthur James Balfour, former Prime 
Minister, will manage the campaign of the peers and 
squires against Socialism, radicalism, liberalism and the 
other “isms.” 


scheme for the unemployed and for the sick 
and infirm; the creation, likewise, of machin- 
ery for the regeneration of rural life.” These 


_ constitute, he says, parts of the budget as es- 


sential and as vital as is the taxation it im- 
poses upon ground values. A “substantial and 
swelling surplus” will, he admits, accrue. But 
that surplus will pay the expense of the vast 
social innovation intended to divert the wealth 
of the landlords from the patrician to the pro- 
letarian pocket. The patrician does not like 
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the prospect. To avert it, says Mr. Lloyd- 
George, he originates the naval panics which 
impart their characteristic tang to the politi- 
cal breeze. The naval panics of the future, 
even should the budget be made law, 
will be to those of the past, says this 
prophet, what an ordinary nightmare must 
seem to one actually experiencing a Miltonic 
hell. -All this, adds the right honorable gen- 
tleman, “so as to rush the government into 
the criminal extravagance of unnecessary ar- 
maments.” 


U NLESS the tendency to panic originating 
in the discovery of some new German 
battleship be eliminated from England’s pub- 
lic life, social reform, even under the Lloyd- 
George budget, must remain inchoate. “The 
enormous advantage which would otherwise 
be gained by means of the budget surplus 
would be completely thrown away,” laments 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. “Liberals 
will have themselves to blame if they lack 
the perspicacity and firmness to resist these 
manufactured cries of national danger.” It 
is his own dearest hope that the schemes of 
social reform embodied in the budget will not 
end with the establishment of a national sys- 
tem of insurance. “The budget has revealed 
the intensity and the universality of the inter- 
est taken in the land question.” The grip of 
the landlord upon the soil of England has im- 
poverished her rural districts, driven old in- 
dustries away from the villages and prevented 
the establishment of new ones. “It has emp- 
tied the Highlands and scattered the robust 
population from which flowed the most splen- 
did material for the defense of the country to 
the ends of the earth.” And the landlords 
in the peerage threaten to throw out the bud- 
get! 


VERY analysis of the British political 
crisis made in such organs of opinion as 

the London Times, the London Post and the 
London Spectator, is contradicted by Mr. 
Lloyd-George, through the inspired exponents 
of his own policy, such as the London Nation 
and the London News. He assures his sup- 
porters that “traders, manufacturers, profes- 
sional men, business men, builders and work- 
men in town and country, have long been 
smoldering with disaffection against this op- 
pression of landlordism.” With the budget 
their discontent has burst forth. Neverthe- 
less this budget crisis is to mark only the be- 
ginning and by no means the conclusion of 
the liberal policy of ending landlordism. “The 
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intelligent foreigner who supplies the tariff 
party with ideas has foreseen that the British 
democracy are profoundly dissatisfied with 
the conditions under which land is now owned 
and managed.” The Englishman in the street 
has hitherto urged upon his political represen- 
tatives vague schemes of state purchase. The 
success of such schemes depends upon the 
price paid for the land. Here Mr. Lloyd- 
George scores his most telling point. “If the 
extravagant prices which have hitherto ac- 
companied every acquisition of land for pub- 
lic or industrial purposes are to rule in fu- 
ture, the peasant proprietary is doomed to a 
subsidized insolvency.” The remedy is that 


“new state valuation” which to Lloyd-George 
spells justice and which in every conservative 
organ has for six months past been denounced 
as confiscation, just such a spoliation of, the 
propertied as was to have been effected in 
Rome by the conspiracy of Catiline. 


XTINCTION awaits that type of British 
landowner incarnated in the Duke of De- 
vonshire, should the budget policy be carried 
out. The Chancellor of, the Exchequer ad- 
mits it. The King himself, a great landlord, 
anticipates as much. No aristocratic house 
party in any stately home finds much else to 
talk of, when the gentlemen are left alone 
after dinner. The state, as they all under- 
stand, is to buy up lands deemed essential to 
the policy of re-creating rural life in Britain. 
Municipalities will acquire land essential to 
their development as towns. The social change 
would be prodigious. The English country 
gentleman, educated at a public school and 
university, who has brought away some La- 
tin and small Greek, to become so important 
a personage to his family, his tenants and his 
creditors, with the parish “living” in his gift 
and the local representation in the Commons 
subject to his influence, is to be made a no- 
body. His lands will become the property 
of whomsoever the state chooses to deed them 
to, at the valuation fixed in the Lloyd-George 
budget. The good old English gentleman is 
to make room for the bad new English poli- 
tician bawling about the rights of man and 
the miseries of the poor. Such are the im- 
pressionistic views of the outlook sketched 
for conservative edification by exponents of 
the Tory idea everywhere. Execration of 
Lloyd-George and all his works grows louder 
and deeper as the hour for the final decision 
in the House of Lords brings with it the cer- 


.tainty of greater agitation than any that has 


gone before. 





THE ACQUITTAL OF 
wre) ARIS has spent one more month 
of bewildered speculation on the 
P subject of that Madame Stein- 
heil who, having, as it appears, 
falsely accused two innocent men 
of the murder of her husband and stepmother, 
was herself placed on trial on the charge of 
“complicity by aiding and abetting” the crime. 
The baffling mystery of the Steinheil murders 
has eclipsed in the histrionic French mind the 
importance of the connection between the in- 
trigues of the woman in the case and the pol- 
icy of the late President Felix Faure. Did 
Madame Steinheil take an active part, whether 
alone or with accomplices, in this tragedy of 
the Impasse Ronsin? The inquiry has drawn 
to its close with many people by no means 
convinced of the guilt of the widow of the un- 
fortunate painter, as the correspondent of the 
Berlin Tageblatt opines. It will be remem- 
bered that immediately after the crime was 
discovered, Madame Steinheil stated that it 
had been committed by three men in cassock- 
like garments, accompanied by a red-haired 
female. Later, she made charges against 
other individuals, returning subsequently to 
the first version. Now a modified version of 
all the confessions co-ordinated by the lady 
herself would make it appear that the accused 
had been dreaming of a damp cloth applied 
to her forehead by two men standing over her 
with dark lanterns on the night of the crime. 
Madame Steinheil dreamed that the man who 
had put the cloth on her forehead asked her 
to tell where the money was. The Paris Matin 
insists, indeed, that this was no dream but a 
confession; but the confession was never 
made, if we are to trust the Aurore. In the 
efforts of the prosecution to differentiate 
dreams from confessions and confessions from 
facts, the Steinheil mystery has resolved it- 
self into a journalistic inquest into the state 
of the law and the courts under the third 
French republic. 


N ATTEMPT to explain the Steinheil 
case was made by Cesare Lombroso not 


long before he died. Madame Steinheil, he 
wrote in the Paris Revue, is “an hereditary 
degenerate,” hysterical in the extreme, “as is 
invariably the case with genuine born crimi- 
nals’—born criminals being rarer among 
women, Lombroso declared, than among men. 
“Madame Steinheil reveals the physical char- 
acteristics of female degenerates: strong jaws 
and prominent cheek bones.” She was mar- 
ried quite young after various “affairs” with 
men, “In addition to hysterics, she had pe- 
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riodical crises which went as far as epilepsy 
and those violent psychical impulses which 
took the form of absurd lies and irrational 
calumnies directed against Alexander Wolff, 
against Remy Couillard, against her mother, 
against her husband, calumnies and lies which 
she employed with the utmost facility and 
which she ended by believing herself.” Thus 
the greatest anthropologist of crime on one of 
the greatest mysteries of crime. The lesson 
of the Steinheil case, he declared, was the ex- 
act identity of conduct in the case of the low- 
est type of woman of the street and the anti- 
moral and anti-social matrons in “high so- 
ciety.” 


PON the theory that Madame Steinheil 

killed her husband with the aid of an ac- 
complice was based a prosecution which, by 
its alleged disregard of the rights of an ac- 
cused person, inflamed many Parisian minds. 
Long before the trial ended it seemed to the 
European newspapers which followed it so 
attentively that any result must be inconclu- 
sive. A short cut to the truth, as the London 
Standard sees it, was afforded months ago 
when Madame Steinheil admitted that she per- 
petrated the crime with her own hands and 
that her accomplice helped her only in the sub- 
sequent arrangement of the rooms and in the 
tying up of herself. This last deception was 
practiced to lead the authorities to infer that 
“the tragic widow” had herself very nearly 
fallen a victim to the cloaked and bewigged 
assassins about whom she afterward gave cir- 
cumstantial accounts, These circumstantial 
accounts antedated her accusation against first 
her valet, Remy Couillard, and next Alex- 
ander Wolff, the son of her servant, Mari- 
ette Wolff. It was her anxiety to incriminate 
someone which led Madame Steinheil to place 
the pearl—“the mysterious pearl”—in Remy 
Couillard’s pocketbook. 


OR two years the idea of the double mur- 
der had haunted the mind of Madame 
Steinheil, according to the Matin, which fol- 
lows, of course, one of the innumerable “con- 
fessions.” “I wanted to be. free,” she said, 
adding that she desired to rid herself of her 
husband, at one fell stroke, so as to be able 
to marry a rich man of whom she was vio- 
lently enamored. By herself she felt that she 
could not achieve the whole purpose in view. 
She had to look for an accomplice. Madame 
Steinheil felt that merely to kill her husband 
was to direct attention to her own personality 
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“THE TRAGIC WIDOW” 


The exquisite and irresistible Steinheil woman, after 
wrecking the administration of President, Faure, has, 
some say, wrecked the administration of justice in France. 


and career. The second victim was necessary 
to divert suspicion. This consideration led 
her to telegraph to Madame Japy, her mother, 
to join her at the villa in the Impasse Ron- 
sin. “My mother was the alibi,” Madame 
Steinheil is made to say in this particular 
“confession” given to the world by the Matin. 
No one would dare to accuse a daughter of the 
murder of her mother. Mademoiselle Stein- 
heil—the daughter—was sent away. Mariette 
Wolff was disposed of in like fashion. Remy 
Couillard went up to his attic bedroom. Ma- 
dame Steinheil addressed herself to the re- 
moval of whatever suspicions might be in her 
victims’ mind. 


sparAns of this sort provided the case of 


the prosecution with its backbone. The 
jury heard of the glasses of liquor containing 
powerful narcotics, which Madame Steinheil 


mixed for the dcomed. Both went to bed in 
a drowsy state, soon modified into a deathlike 
stupor. Sealthily the murderess admitted her 
accomplice. Having ascertained by listening 
at the keyholes of the two bedrooms that the 
victims were sound asleep, the Steinheil wo- 
man talked the situation over with her accom- 
plice until an early hour of the morning. “I 
myself passed the cord around the neck of my 
husband,” to quote the version of the con- 
fession in the Matin. “Then it was the turn of 
my mother. I did everything—I planned 
everything. My accomplice merely helped me 
in placing everything as it was on the morn- 
ing of the murder and in helping to turn 
things upside down that a motive of robbery 
might seem plausible.” She stopped the clock. 
She upset the inkstand. The murder was ac- 
complished without a cry or a struggle. It 
took ten minutes. “I went to bed. My ac- 
complice tied me in the way I was found. 
Dawn came. He went away.” This confes- 
sion seems to have become the laughing stock 
of the trial. 


Net many Parisians seem yet convinced of 
the innocence of the widow of the unfor- 
tunate painter. French dailies in some cases 
argue that a theory of Madame Steinheil’s 
guilt is unsound if based merely upon the fact 
of her various preposterous “confessions.” 
“She has been the prey of people who have led 
her to ruin.” She never put the pearl into 
Remy Couillard’s pocket bock. Someone else 
did that, telling her that he would be sure to 
confess and that then she could acknowledge 
the trick. A young actor did, in fact, burst 
into the court room with a wild story of hav- 
ing committed the crime. The fact for the 
jury to consider was that she wanted to be 
rid of her husband. The defense replied to 
this that her husband had implicit faith in 
her—‘left her to her own devices,” as one 
caustic daily puts it. “Was Madame Stein- 
heil the sort of person to plan a double mur- 
der in cold blood?” Lombroso said she was, 
but in the London Telegraph we are reminded 
that there were no traces of poison or of nar- 
cotics in the two bodies. “Their position when 
discovered and their injuries show clearly that 
there must have been several murderers.” 
Moreover, says this daily, it is hardly possible 
either that Madame Steinheil could have 
bound herself or that any accomplice would 
have risked her life through the shocking man- 
ner of her treatment. Such were the argu- 
ments employed in the interest of the most 
famous criminal defendant of the times. Not 





THE FERRER CASE IN SPANISH POLITICS 


that Madame’s counsel contented himself with 
refuting the case of the prosecution point by 
point. He extended the defense over a much 
wider field with the result that, to the great 
majority of readers of French newspapers, 
the murderer or murderers of Monsieur Stein- 
heil and Madame Japy remain unknown, and 
there is not even a reasonable conjecture as 


to their identity. 
* * 


* 
ARELY forty-eight hours had 
Francisco Ferrer been dead when 
the Spanish Cortes reassembled 
after a recess of four and a half 
months. Don Antonio Maura, 
who,.a few months ago, appeared to possess 
such a hold on power as had not been en- 
joyed by any previous Prime Minister of 
Spain, faced a Chamber of Deputies so turbu- 
lent that he lost no time in consulting the 
King. Alfonso XIII, however, was even more 
infuriated than were those republicans who 
for four days had been crying “Murderer!” 
every time Sefior Maura opened his lips in 
the halls of legislation. The clerical leader 
of his country’s conservatives could only give 
way to that Sefior Moret who, while nominal- 
ly most liberal, has been accused—especially 
when he was Prime Minister before—of se- 
cretly loving the Pope too much. Had it 
pleased the King to assume an attitude of less 
severity with Sefior Maura, as the Paris 
Figaro points out, there need have been no 
change of ministry at all. True, the Cortes 
from the hour it reassembled had been made 
almost a prize ring by the tactics of those 
radicals who meant to be heard, despite the 
presiding officer, on the subject of Ferrer. 
Republicans in the Chamber, exasperated by 
the death of the founder of the “modern 
school,” howled opprobrious names whenever 
Maura spoke, only to be shouted down in their 
turn by the yells of ministerialists. “Goaded 
to fury by republican insults,” as one despatch 
narrates, “the ministerialists left their seats 
and rushed upon their opponents with sticks.” 
The liberal deputies dragged the combatants 
apart when the rioting was at its height, and 
Maura was heard exclaiming that he would 
retain office as long as he enjoyed his sov- 
ereign’s confidence. 


ARELY has a Prime Minister been more 
humiliated by a sovereign than was Maura 
when he reached the royal palace in Madrid, 
assuming the accuracy of last month’s ver- 
sions of the interview in the Paris press. 
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Every politician in the Spanish capital, as the 
Figaro observes, knew that Alfonso XIII 
thoroly disapproved of Maura’s course in the 
Ferrer tragedy. On the eve of the execu- 
tion (to follow the progress of events as out- 
lined not in officially inspired Spanish papers 
only but in French and Italian ones), the King 
was apprized of the cabinet decision confirm- 
ing the judgment of the court-martial in Bar- 
celona. The constitutional limits of the King’s 
authority allowed him no protest whatever— 
not even, as the Madrid Epoca says, a simple 
expression of regret. The decree imposing 
capital punishment had been approved by the 
Maura ministry in the plenitude of its con- 
stitutional authority. In Spain the right of 
pardon is not an unconditional prerogative of 
the sovereign. A pardon in capital cases may 
be granted by the King only upon the recom- 
mendation of the minister of Justice, who 
must have received the prior authorization of 
the whole ministry. 


OT one word of recommendation to the 

royal mercy was made by the Maura min- 
istry from the time of Ferrer’s condemnation 
until he fell inside the fortress walls at Mont- 
juich, altho the Humanité, organ of the So- 
cialists in Paris, insists that Alfonso received 
ample notice of what was about to happen. 
This is denied by the Paris Figaro, but it 
seems that the official documents in the case 
were sent to the royal palace several hours 
before the execution. Sefior Maura, in the 
course of the somewhat painful interview he 
had with his sovereign immediately after the 
riot in the chamber, reminded Alfonso that 
the death warrant had been sent in duplicate 
to the palace. “I was in bed!” cried the King, 
according to a widely circulated version of 
the scene. “You sent no pardon for me to 
sign!” The additional detail that the Pope’s 
intervention was prevented by a timely hint 
to the diplomatic representative of Spain at 
the Vatican, sent at Maura’s instance a day 
or two before Ferrer was shot, is given in 
some dailies; but that seems to be a mere sur- 
mise. That the Pope contemplated interces- 
sion at one time appears well established. 


RGAURA did not shrink from assuming full 
responsibility for the execution of Fer- 
rer. He authorized the conservative Spanish 
organs to explain for him that he had con- 
sidered the expediency of a royal pardon, but 
had decided adversely on account of the na- 
ture of the campaign against the government 
undertaken by the friends of Ferrer, The en- 
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tire ministry is said in the Epoca to have been 
unanimous on this point. The members of the 
Maura cabinet, in an animated discussion, 
agreed that commutation of the sentence of 
death would have too much the aspect of a 
surrender to threats of violence. Had the 
Cortes been in session, the history of the Fer- 
rer case might have been totally different, con- 
jectures the Temps, but, in any event, it is 
evident from what its Madrid correspondent 
writes that Alfonso XIII made up his mind 
to be rid of Maura at the very first oppor- 
tunity. The experience of a change of minis- 
try is not new to the King of Spain, whose 
reign has been made memorable by the extra- 
ordinarily brief duration of one cabinet after 
another. Maura, predicts the Figaro, will be 
back in office in due time. 


HE concentration of the world’s attention 
upon the personality of the King of 
Spain, through an idea that Ferrer’s salvation 


rested with him, inspires a defense of the- 


monarch in the London Telegraph. Alfonso 
XIII, we read, gives every possible facility for 
liberal and progressive government, but the 
result, as Ferrer’s fate shows, is nearly always 
sterile. “The programs of political egoists are 
simply reduced to the placing in office of their 
friends.” They are occupied solely with per- 
sonal questions and ideas are forgotten. It 
thus happens that foreign observers, not well 
informed, believe that the repeated crises in 
Spain are brought about by difficulties which 
the King puts in the way of his ministers. 
This impression is quite erroneous, or so we 
are assured by our London contemporary, 
which speaks upon high authority. King Al- 
fonso has never displayed any political or per- 
sonal preferences, it seems, his sole desire be- 
ing to have a government that reflects the pop- 
ular will. To speak of traditional obstacles 
opposed in the palace to ideas of progress is 
to pervert facts. So much is stated in defense 
of the King. 


O sensitive is the Spanish monarch to crit- 
icism of him as a reactionary that his an- 
ger with Maura for having Ferrer shot has 


not yet cooled. Thus, at any rate, runs the 
gossip from Madrid, where the King is said 
to have complained to one of his suite that the 
Prime Minister of the day makes the mistakes 
while the sovereign pays the penalty. “The 
crown,” to quote the words of the seemingly 
inspired source of this information, “has given 
and will give a vote of absolute confidence in 
the ministry for carrying through its radical 
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THE BENEFICIARY OF THE FERRER TRAGEDY 


Sefior Don Sigismundo Moret was made Prime Minis- 
ter of Spain after the execution at Montjuich. Senor 
Moret is a Liberal, he has been Premier before and he 
has just announced a policy of conflict between church 
and state. 


program; but, as the monarch has not in his 
hands the votes of the chambers, he will not 
be responsible if the liberals, instead of unit- 
ing, are ruined by internal strife. In these 
factional conflicts the King remains neutral, 
and if a crisis arises he will have no other 
remedy than to solve it in accordance with the 
opinions presented to him by the leaders of 
the party in power, the ex-Prime Ministers 
(these are numerous) and the presidents of 
the two chambers, whom he will consult as 
directed by the constitution.” Initiative of 
any kind is forbidden the King and politicians 
of every school see to it that this prohibition 
is effective. 


INCE King Alfonso can not justly be held 
responsible for the death of Ferrer and 
since Maura represents the conservative cleri- 
calism which has swayed Spain for nearly 
three years, the conclusion that the recent 
crisis was precipitated by the ecclesiastical 
power is drawn by most observers outside 
Spain. “Does the question of church and 
state in Spain correspond with the general at- 
titude of Europe towards the Vatican?” This 





MAURA AND MORET IN MADRID 


THE MAN WHO REFUSED FERRER A PARDON 


Don Antonio Maura was at the head of the Spanish 
ministry when the death sentence was passed and, through 
his refusal to approve a pardon, King Alfonso was con- 
stitutionally without power to extend the royal clemency. 


query, put by the London Telegraph, is an- 
swered in all sorts of ways, according to 
points of view reflected anticlerically by the 
Paris Humanité, conservatively by the Ber- 
lin Kreuz Zeitung and in a most monarchi- 
cally Roman Catholic fashion by the Gaulois. 
All the factions of the liberal party repre- 
sented in the new ministry of Sefior Moret 
desire the attainment of constitutional reform 
and the establishment of freedom of con- 
science with full liberty of religious worship— 
even as Ferrer himself might have understood 
those things. This means, our London au- 
thority observes, the amending of that clause 
in the constitution which prohibits every ex- 
ternal manifestation of non-Catholic cults. 
Ferrer’s “modern school” seems to have been 
“unconstitutional.” 


‘i SHARP contrast with Maura, who sought 
to maintain the relations of church and 
state upon the basis of things as they are, 
Moret stands for the general European idea 


with reference to the Vatican. “Under this 
aspect, and considering that the liberal party 
follows the lines traced by European liberal- 
ism, particularly in England, France and 
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Italy, it can be said that the attitude of the 
new Spanish government with regard to the 
Vatican does correspond with the general at- 
titude of Europe.” But the problem for which 
a solution has now to be found, says the Lon- 
don Telegraph, to which we are indebted for 
our information on this point, is a social much 
more than a religious one. It is laid down in 
the concordat between Madrid and the Holy 
See that three religious orders shall enjoy 
certain privileges while the vest, like associa- 
tions of a civil character, shall be subject to 
the common law. The concordat would seem 
to be violated in this particular, if we may 
trust the anticlerical Heraldo of Madrid, or- 
gan of the radical Sefor Canalejas, protag- 
onist of the campaign against ecclesiastical 
control of legislation and education. 


HERE being in Spain a multitude of re- 

ligious orders which monopolize educa 
tion and intend to maintain that monopoly, 
lay schools of any kind have not been encour- 
aged under the Maura ministry. Nor did the 
late Prime Minister accomplish anything to 
define more clearly the status of the three 
religious orders named in the concordat or to 
bring the others under the law of associa- 
tions after the French example. Nor did 
Maura seem to care much about the seculari- 
zation of the cemeteries, while the far more 
burning issue of civil marriage he shirked. 
It is still doubtful, according to the Humanité, 
whether civil marriage is legally possible in 
Spain, a fact explaining, it says, Ferrer’s 
idea of “free unions.” The question at issue 
with Rome has not for the moment a religious 
character, to recur to the statements of the 
London Telegraph, but a social character. 
The object in view whenever the liberals are 
in power—as they are now under Moret—is 
the defense of the interests of the state. These 
are “invaded and menaced” by the interests 
of the religious orders which have secured, 
our contemporary says, a monopoly of all the 
centers of culture. 


HE position of the “modern schools” es- 

tablished with such success by Ferrer 
was made critical by the entrance—nominally 
illegal—into Spain of a multitude of “con- 
gregations” which had been expelled from 
France. “There are literally thousands of 
monks and friars who have established them- 
selves in Spain and founded schools and col- 
leges for both sexes.” The antithesis between 
the lay education imparted by the modern 
schools and the religious training received in 
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the clerical institutions symbolized a conflict 
tending to spread over the land as Ferrer’s 
movement acquired strength. That is the idea 
given to their constituencies by the anticleri- 
cal dailies in Europe. A powerful weapon 
was placed in the hands of the church by the 
“atheistical” and revolutionary doctrines dif- 
fused by Ferrer, altho it seems from what the 
clerical Gaulois says, that the religious orders 
did not concern themselves at all with the 
modern school. Ferrer’s work was con- 
fined mainly to Catalonia, an anticlerical re- 
gion. Enlightened Spaniards, however, are 
said to have realized that the question of edu- 
cation had reached a stage affecting the entire 
national life. 


PAIN is divided into two camps on the 
education issue, Maura standing for the 
old conservative and clerical idea, while Mo- 
ret reflects or professes to reflect progressive 
tendencies. With Moret in power, and, more- 
over, with a more radical element represented 
in his present cabinet than he chose to admit 
into the one formerly presided over by him, 
it is certain, predicts the Paris Temps, that 
the government will give way to the Vatican 
in nothing. The papal nuncio, who has seen 
clerical and anticlerical succeed one another 
in bewildering variety in King Alfonso’s gov- 
ernment, is already suspected of having ini- 
tiated the usual delays of Vatican diplomacy. 
“In this manner he gains time while the cleri- 
cals in Spain intrigue for the fall of the gov- 
ernment, hoping to see the return to power 
of the conservative party, whose leader, Sefior 
Maura, would respect the status quo.” But 
the government has taken the exact measure 
of the situation, according to the London 
Telegraph. Finding itself supported by all the 
Spanish liberals and having the sympathy of 
the republicans, the Moret ministry will force 
the negotiations even if they entail a rupture 
with the Vatican. 


f. FPORTS to suppress the many schools 
brought into being by the followers of 
Ferrer are not likely, the Humanité thinks, 
to be successful. In Barcelona alone the 
movement had made such progress that only 
three years after its foundation thirteen hun- 
dred pupils gathered for the annual banquet 
to the “master.” The peril to faith, from a 
clerical standpoint, was pressing. “The Spain 
of the Inquisition was threatened,” in the 
words of Ferrer’s personal friend in the Paris 
Grande Revue. “In spite of all her convents, 
all her churches, all her virgins of the pillar 
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and her bloody Christs, Spain was escaping 
the work of darkness. She was coming into 
the light. There was no time to lose.” It 
was the church, through her religious orders 
in Spain, insists Alfred Naquet, from whose 
article on the case the words just quoted are 
copied, upon whom responsibility rests for 
the death of Ferrer. Alfred Naquet had been 
for thirty years the close friend and corre- 
spondent of Ferrer, associated with him in 
pedagogical studies. He affirms positively that 
the condemned man had nothing whatever to 
do with the riots in Barcelona. 





THAT King Alfonso thought of the world- 
wide agitation over the shooting of Fer- 
rer is set forth in an interview between that 
monarch and a special correspondent of the 
Paris Journal, At the outset the interviewer 
observes that he was scarcely able to identify 
his Majesty in the type he encountered. “I 
certainly found the features and physiognomy 
with that stamp of absolute frankness which 
pleased us Frenchmen so much when we 
cheered Alfonso XIII by the side of a chief 
of state who had remained young in spite of 
age and was equally brave in the face of a 
common danger, but it appeared to me that 
the King was perhaps not sadder nor will | 
say more serious—I think graver is the precise 
expression.” After a few words on the sub- 
ject of the attempt made on his life immed- 
iately after his union with the Queen, the King 
said: 


“T cannot tell you how pained, how grieved I 
am to find that so false an interpretation was 
placed in France on the events following the 
troubles at Barcelona. I am not speaking of the 
crowd whom a few newspaper articles are suf 
ficient to lead astray. ‘The crowd is ever gen 
erous, ready to hasten to the help of what it 
believes to be justice, to take sides for right 
and for truth, which is often only the semblance 
of truth, and strives and demonstrates for an 
idea which seems to it just and which is some 
times mistaken. No. With it I have no quarrel. 
In it is the old Latin blood boiling. But what 
I cannot conceive is that the protests should be 
supported by so-called ‘intellectuals.’ What | 
cannot understand is how a savant, who would 
not dare to proclaim a discovery before having 
verified his experiments a hundred times, who 
has such respect for his science that he will 
rightly hesitate to enunciate a truth until he has 
convinced himself that it has been checked and 
verified beyond refutation; how this same savant, 
this same ‘intellectual,’ will protest without in- 
quiry against a judgment given in conformity 
with laws with which he is unacquainted and 
under a guarantee which certainly has some 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF ITO 


value. To hear certain Frenchmen one would 
think we were a country of savages.” 
* 
* + 


HE Korean who fired the five 

shots which ended the life of 

Prince Ito at Kharbin confessed 

that he was the agent of an or- 

ganized conspiracy. The assassi- 
nation of the most famous of all the men 
who have made Japan one of the world’s seven 
great powers is, to many European dailies 
which comment upon it in appreciation of Ito, 
an impeachment, none the less, of the whole 
system of the Tokyo government in the far 
east. Despatched to Korea immediately after 
the war with Russia to administer the pro- 
tectorate over the Asiatic peninsula, Ito was, 
in a sense, a failure. This is not the judgment 
of an anti-Japanese commentator like the 
Paris Figaro, but the matured opinion of a 
British daily so cautious as the Manchester 
Guardian. Ito himself admitted that the Jap- 
anese hate and despise the Koreans. The tra- 
dition of enmity between the two nations was 
ancient and inveterate. “The annexation,” 
explains the English daily, “brought crowds 
of low-class Japanese into Korea, who are 
accused of ill-treating the people and of 
shocking their susceptibilities in every possi- 
ble way.” Ito does not seem to have checked 
the wholesale confiscation of native lands by 
his invading countrymen. He could not dis- 
pel the conviction, shared by Europeans on 
the spot, that the courts set up in the penin- 
sula by the Tokyo government are partial, if 
not corrupt. “No Korean was able to secure 
justice against a Japanese outrage.” These 
are not mere accusations. The proof in every 
instance is pronounced by the Manchester 
Guardian overwhelming. It can not be set 
aside as the mere dictate of prejudiced native 
imagination. 


IPLOMATISTS and consular officials 

representing the powers in Korea are 
said to agree substantially in all their official 
reports to their respective governments 
that Korea, ever since Japan became sover- 
cign there, has been treated as a field for ex- 
ploitation only. Administration of the pro- 
tectorate in the interest of the native is not 
dreamed of. These criticisms were long sup- 
posed to be inspired by Russian journalists 
sent out from St. Petersburg and echoed with- 
out investigation by French dailies eager to 
cement the Dual Alliance. “It would, of 
course, be unfair to make Ito responsible for 
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THE SLAIN SATCHO 


Marquis Ito, sent by Japan to organize the adminis- 
tration of Korea as a dependency of the Tokyo govern- 
ment, was assassinated by a native patriot said to have 
been the agent of a vast conspiracy to drive the Japanese 
from the land. 


” 


all the Japanese excesses,” admits the Man- 
chester Guardian, which, in its denunciation 
of things in Korea is borne out in part by the 
London Mail; “but undoubtedly he did less 
than might have been expected from so pow- 
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erful a man to punish Japanese offenders and 
to establish even justice.” It is not to be won- 
dered at, our contemporaries abroad say, if 
some patriot has at last made it his life mis- 
sion to assassinate the greatest of all the 
“elder statesmen.” Formosa is Japan’s first 
colonial failure. Korea has now become her 
second. 


pro seems to have felt that Japanese rule in 

Korea had been too high-handed, and, if 
the London Times interprets his policy aright, 
he was striving to avert the consequences of 
Tokyo’s blunders in the past. It would be un- 
fair to ascribe sole responsibility for the es- 
trangement of the Koreans to the blunders of 
the newcomers from Tokyo. That is the ma- 
tured conviction of the special correspondent 
of the London Times, who quite recently went 
thoroly into the subject of the Japanese pro- 
tectorate in Korea. “The task the Japanese 
have assumed in taking over and reorganizing 
a vast country with some ten millions of in- 
habitants is one which would severely tax 
the resources of a nation already trained by 
long experience to colonial enterprise.” For a 
nation so lately come out of barbarism as the 
Nipponese, the mission of civilization in the 
peninsula was Titanic in its magnitude. There 
was the instinctive pride of the Koreans to 
be reckoned with. Their consciousness of a 
great past, of being “a helpless pawn on the 
chess board of international politics,” pre- 
sented difficulties by itself. There were, too, 
“ancient traditions of blind loyalty towards 
the ruling dynasty” to provoke rebellion 
against the somewhat haughty Japanese, 
avowing, indeed, “theoretical solicitude for 
the integrity and independence of Korea,” but 
practicing an unsparing sovereignty in ad- 
ministration. 


HOSE classes of Koreans who rioted in 

the plunder provided by the deposed dy- 
nasty loathed Ito because his presence in the 
land meant ultimate reform of every abuse. 
The friendly observer on the spot who writes 
to this effect in the London Times, dwells 
likewise upon the dense ignorance prevailing 
among the Korean masses and “the turbulent 
elements always at large and swelled for the 
nonce by the somewhat hasty disbanding of 
the Korean army.” The fomentation of local 
disaffection was fatally easy. The sporadic 
rising against some petty despot acting in 
the name of Tokyo’s supremacy was magnified 
into a patriotic revolution against the foreign 
despoiler. Despatch after despatch from the 
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interior during the past three months has told 
its tale of bloody insurrections suppressed by 
still bloodier exterminations of entire com- 
munities. These were the logical consequences 
of the Japanese conception of the mission of 
a colonizing power before Ito arrived on the 
scene. “The military government was often 
harsh and grasping and the policing of the 
country by the troops, scattered in small de- 
tachments without proper control, led to ser- 
ious mischief.” The Japanese immigrant to 
the Asiatic continent from the islands off the 
coast was never desirable from any point of 
view—even Ito’s. He did what he could to 
hold his countrymen in restraint, but the chief 
effect, says this authority, was the diminution 
of his own influence at home. He was ac- 
cused of sacrificing the interests of his coun- 
try to his country’s traditional foe. 


N OT long before his assassination, Ito sent 

to Tokyo a full report of what he thought 
he had accomplished in Korea. As summarized 
in the Paris Temps, the London Times and 
the Tokyo dailies, this document implies in 
Ito just such powers of conciliation and of 
administrative creativeness which won for 
President Taft the admiration of the world for 
his work in the Philippines. Ito had studied 
Taft’s career in the far east, it would now ap- 
pear, and he believed himself a follower in 
the American’s footsteps. The impression left 
by Ito’s report of his work upon the British 
daily is that “the Japanese are engaged in 
carrying out in the peninsular empire a system 
of reforms scarcely less drastic than those 
they effected on their own account during the 
Meiji era.” There is one difference, to be 
sure. The whole Japanese nation worked 
with hearty unanimity to assimilate the best 
products of western civilization. The Korean 
nation is fired with a frenzy of hatred for 
whatever innovations come to them with the 
seal of Tokyo’s approval. As long as they 
retained freedom of choice the Korean offi- 
cials paid scant heed to Japanese guidance. 
In the hope of ending the corruption in every 
branch of the Korean administration, Ito 
separated the judicial and the executive 
branches of the service. This was one of th: 
ideas he had caught from Taft’s results in th 
Philippines. From the time of his appoint- 
ment as resident in Korea until his assassi- 
nation, Ito wrestled with the judiciary his 
country had set up, studying the decisions of 
the courts in the Philippines and writing 
endless admonitions to provincial governors 
with tendencies to despotism. 








GERMAN REMEDIES FOR ENGLAND’S PANICS 


THE MAD PURSUIT OF PEACE 


N THE fervency of his hope that 

England’s naval panic can_ be 

mitigated through Berlin, the 

German Imperial Chancellor be- 
SDC) gan last month an inspired press 
campaign for an “understanding” relative to 
battleships betwcen the two powers. In this 
scnse, anyhow, is interpreted by the British 
themselves, apparently, the appearance in the 
conservative and normally anti-British Kreuz 
Zeitung of an article on the sensitive sub- 
ject. It conveys the categorical intimation of 
a design in the Chancellor's mind to arrive at 
some basis for a naval pact with the mistress 
cf the seas. The net result would be a halt 
in the construction of squadrons. “What is 
to be done,” inquires the organ of the Prus- 
sian squirearchy, “to restore the British feel- 
ing of security against a German invasion, 
thereby silencing mischievous discussions re- 
garding naval preparations in the two coun- 
tries?” The state of.the Chancellor’s mind is 
analyzed with some subtlety. “Perhaps he may 
say to himself,’ we read, “that German di- 
plomacy having declared the British proposal 
to be inexpedient for Germany it is certainly 
her turn to make a proposal. Open discus- 
sion having proved futile, nothing but an 
agreement remains.” This should take the 
form of a mutual assurance that neither of 


—Berlin Kladderadatsch 


the two powers has designs upon the posses- 
sions of the other. So important was this hint 
from an officially inspired source that it was 
made the topic of an interpellation in the 
House of Commons. 


NY intimation that the German govern- 


ment desires such an arangement as is 
suggested will meet with a “cordial response,” 
declared Prime Minister Asquith, in the course 
of the remarks he bestowed on the theme. 
When asked if the British government should 
not begin the negotiations implied by the state 
of the German Chancellor’s mind, Mr. As- 
quith answered: “We have taken the initia- 
tive.” That caused representatives of leading 
European dailies—among them the Vienna 
Neue Freie Presse—to put some blunt ques- 
tions to Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg. 
“You have doubtless read what the British 
Prime Minister said in the House of Com- 
mons,” replied Emperor William’s new ad- 
viser. “It is for him to begin.” This retort 
seems to the Neue Freie Presse to indicate 
“a new Imperial Chancellor who is seeking the 
way to world peace.” The explanation, ac- 
cording to the Manchester Guardian, is sim- 
ple. “German conservatives believe that no 
nation can be equally great on land and sea.” 
A choice must be made now. 
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THE SATANIC MAJESTY OF WILLIAM R. HEARST 


HE honors of the election in New 
T York City last month fall to Wil- 


liam Randolph Hearst, despite the: 


fact that he was the only candi- 

date on his own ticket that was 
defeated. No such crushing blow has ever 
been given to Tammany Hall since the days 
of Samuel J. Tilden as that just given by 
Mr. Hearst. His personal power was never 
made more manifest. With his political or- 
ganization pilfered from him at the opening 
of the campaign, he proceeded to improvize a 
new organization, and in competition with 
Tammany Hall on one side, in possession of 
all the municipal offices, and a complete Fusion 
ticket on the other, and supported by no jour- 
nals other than his own, he polled 150,000 
votes for himself for mayor. He was defeated, 
but the rest of the candidates on his ticket, 
being the same as those on the Fusion ticket, 
were elected, and to Tammany is left the bar- 
ren victory of electing for mayor a non-Tam- 
many man who was nominated for the sole 
purpose of carrying the rest of the ticket into 
office. 

Mr. Hearst thrives upon defeat. He has been 
beaten every time he has been nominated for 
office, except when, years ago, he ran for Con- 
gress as a Tammany candidate. And yet, as 
a writer in The Atlantic Monthly remarked a 
year or two ago, “no force that can be brought 
against him appears capable of doing more 
than defeat him; it cannot crush and annihi- 
late him.” 

The sinister majesty of John Milton’s Satan 
has been commented upon for nearly three 
centuries. Hurled down from the battlements 
of heaven, he cries: 


“What tho the field be lost,— 
All is not lost; the unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome ;— 
That glory never shall His wrath or might 
Extort from me.” 


Mr. Hearst and the Satan of “Paradise Lost” 
have, when you come to think about it, many 
things in common. This indomitability in de- 
feat is but one thing. Satan was above all 
things a leader of revolt. So is Hearst, and 


so he has been from the beginning, even hack 
to the days when he was manager of the Har- 
vard Lampoon and when he severed his rela- 
tions with the university “by request.” Mil- 
ton’s Satan is a magnificent egotist. He was 
fighting for personal power. So, it appears to 
most observers, is Mr. Hearst. “We have 
no prominent men associated with us,” he is 
reported by a writer in The Review of Re- 
views to have said to one of his editorial em- 
ployees, in response to a question; “I don’t 
want any prominent men. If I have prominent 
men connected with me I will have to consult 
them and I do not propose to consult any- 
body.” The only person he cares to consult 
are those whose salaries he pays, such men as 
Arthur Brisbane, his editorial manager; Max 
Ihmsen, his political manager; Clarence 
Shearn, his legal manager, and Mr. Carvalho, 
business manager of his newspapers,—men 
whose prominence in the public eye has been 
due solely to their work in his behalf. The 
Satan of “Paradise Lost,” moreover, had a 
certain obvious sincerity. He declared his 
eternal war against what he called “the tyran- 
ny of heaven.” There seems to be no good 
reason to question the fact that Mr. Hearst 
likewise has a sincere hatred for certain tyran- 
nical conditions in modern industrial life and 
purposes to wage “eternal war” upon them. 

Finally, the power of the Miltonic Satan 
was a negative and destructive power. So is 
Hearst’s. He is magnificent in attacking, in 
destroying, in pulling down and demolishing. 
But he seems unable to organize or direct 
forces for any other kind of work. He has 
built up a wonderful engine in his eight daily 
papers and his three magazines; but it is an 
engine of revolt, and if it should cease to be 
that it would cease to be a power of any con- 
sequence. When by chance the forces which 
he has set in motion have been set to con- 
structive work they have made a miserable 
job of it. It was Hearst and his paper in San 
Francisco that formed the principal factor 
in the campaign in that city that resulted in 
the election of the corrupt Schmitz and in the 
control of affairs by the unspeakable Ruef. 
And when, in his campaign for mayor of New 
York four years ago, Hearst elected a bunch 
of Independence Leaguers to the board of Al- 
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dermen, the event was followed by an exposé 
a few months later that resulted in indictments 
by the Grand Jury against most of them. 

It is hard to get fresh and unbiased im- 
pressions of a man who has been as diligent 
as Hearst has for many years in making ene- 
mies in all political parties. But an intelligent 
British journalist, Sydney Brooks, has given 
us a singularly vivid and evidently impartial 
picture. Writing in one of the British month- 
lies, Mr. Brooks has said of Mr. Hearst: 


“He impressed me when I came across him as 
a man very difficult to know. That he is as dif- 
ferent as possible from his papers goes without 
saying; nobody could be like them and be a hu- 
man being. They are blatant, and he in dress, 
appearance and manner is impeccably quiet, meas- 
ured and decorous. He struck me as a man of 
power and a man of sense, with a certain dry 
wit about him and a pleasantly detached and im- 
personal way of speaking. He stands six feet 
two in height, is broad-shouldered, deep of chest, 
huge-fisted, deliberate, but assured in all his 
movements. But for an excess of paleness and 
smoothness in his skin one might take him for 
an athlete. He does not look his forty-four 
[now forty-six] years. The face has indubitable 
strength. The long and powerful jaw and the 
lines round his firmly clenched mouth tell of a 
capacity for long concentration, and the eyes, 
large, steady and luminously blue, emphasize by 
their directness the effect of resolution. In more 
ways than his quiet voice and unhurried, consid- 
ering air, Mr. Hearst is somewhat of a surprise. 
He neither smokes nor drinks; he never specu- 
lates; he sold the racehorses he inherited from 
his father, and is never seen on a race track; 
yachting, dancing, cards, the Newport life, have 
not the smallest attraction for him; for a multi- 
millionaire he has scarcely any friends among 
the rich, and to ‘Society’ he is wholly indifferent ; 
he lives in an unpretentious house in an unfash- 
ionable quarter, and outside his family, his poli- 
tics, and his papers, appears to have no interests 
whatever.” 


The same writer regards Mr. Hearst as “the 
concave mirror of American life, journalism 
and politics.” The image that we get in him 
is a contorted one, but, we are reminded, “it 
but too often happens that a caricature is more 
lifelike than a photograph and that over-em- 
phasis does not obscure realities, but heightens 
them.” Mr. Hearst, we are told, is such a na- 
tional caricature, and as such is peculiarly 
an American product. “He may not be Amer- 
ica; but he is undisguisably American; nor 
can one conceive him as being anything else.” 

Lincoln Steffens once drew a character- 
sketch of Hearst, several years ago, making 
a special effort to find out his basic political 


ideas. He decided that Mr. Hearst is a con- 
servative in his ideas and a radical in his ac- 
tions. The Socialists, we are told (Mr. Stef- 
fens himself is a Socialist), despise his “eco- 
nomic ignorance” and his “bourgeois reme- 
dies.” Hearst, on the other hand, regards 
Socialism as “entirely unnecessary.” His fun- 
damental economic idea is that if special priv- 
ileges are abolished opportunities will be equa 
and that that is all that can be expected from 
government. He harks back to the old “Jef- 
fersonian democracy,” of “equal rights for 
all and special privileges for none.” He de- 
nies that his program is radical, claiming that 
it is “really conservative, almost reactionary 
in a sense.” He believes that one of the great 
democratic waves such as took place in the 
days of Jefferson, of Jackson and of Lincoln 
is now sweeping over not only this country 
but the whole world. Russia, England, most 
of Europe, China and Japan all feel it. It is 
“probably the greatest the world has ever 
seen, certainly the greatest in the history of the 
United States,” and he admits that he is ambi- 
tious to be to it what Jefferson, Jackson and 
Lincoln were to the movement in their day. “My 
early ambition,” said Mr. Hearst, “was to do 
my part in newspapers, and I still propose to 
do a newspaper part. But when I saw mayors 
and governors and Presidents fail, I felt that 
I’d like to see if I couldn’t do better. I'd like 
to go into office, any office almost, to see if 
I can’t do the things I want to see done.” “The 
repetitions of history,” he said in another con- 
versation, “are the rising tides of democracy 
followed by the ebb into class rule, and each 
time the sovereignty remains a little lower 
down in the social scale. But the end is de- 
mocracy, the certain end and the end to be 
desired; and my interest in history centered 
in those periods of approach to democracy.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Hearst, in his own 
personal appearances before the public, has 
seldom taken a radical position or pursued tac- 
tics very different from those of other ag- 
gressive political leaders. His “yellow” news- 
papers are what has given him his radical 
reputation, and Mr. Steffens questions whether 
the radical character of those papers is not 
due merely to the fact that he employs radicals 
to write for him, “not because they are radi- 
cals but because they can write,” and then 
gives them full swing, allowing their individ- 
ualities to count as no other newspaper does. 
Aside from this, the treatment given in his 
papers to crime and vice is the outcome of 
his own personal theory that such things are 
to be treated “as the tragedies and romance of 
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life,” and should be written up as such. He 
forbids the use of the word “murder,” and 
has discharged men for using the word. Even 
back in his Harvard Lampoon days he had 
this journalistic bee in his bonnet, and was 
making a study of printing presses in Boston 
and of daily papers in the whole country. He 
watched with especial interest the rise of Mr. 
Pulitzer’s New York World, and thought he 
saw the principles underlying the Pulitzer 
policy. When his father turned over to him 
the San Francisco Examiner, Mr. Hearst was 
ready to apply the Pulitzer principles and it is 
needless to say he soon out-Pulitzered Pulit- 
zer. 

After a number of conversations with Mr. 
Hearst, Lincoln Steffens concluded that it is 
really amazing how elusive his personality is 
and how few human beings have come in 
personal contact with the man and how few 
even of these can give any definite impres- 
sions of him. “As they describe him, no two 


seem to be talking about the same man. They 
all relate anecdotes to illustrate their concep- 
tion of their chief, but their stories are prin- 
cipally of what they said to him; there is very 
little of what he said to them.” 
picture of 


Here is Mr. 


Steffens’ own the elusive Mr. 


Hearst: 


“Well built, and well groomed, he is strong 
physically, yet you get no sense of physical force. 
He never throws his chest out or his shoulders 
back. He uses his physical strength only for 
endurance. He is one of those tireless workers 
who work with the body at ease; intermittently, 
but without nerves. In the West he is credited 
with courage, but the stories they tell are all of 
fearlessness, not bravery. All is repose. Noth- 
ing is asserted, not even his authority. His or- 
ders to his editors go to them as suggestions and 
queries, and sometimes his editors pigeonhole 
them; but their chief never forgets a ‘query’ he 
has once made; he is sure sooner or later to 
‘query’ again about his ‘query.’ 

“Everything about Mr. Hearst is elusive. His 
blonde hair is browning; his blue eyes are gray- 
ish; his clean-shaven face is smooth; his low 
voice speaks reluctantly and little, and then very 
slowly. He is not in the least magnetic 
or kind; he is generous, yes, but with his money 
and power, not with interest, confidences or af- 
fection. And he is most loyal to his own; but 
there is no warmth. And the reason there is no 
warmth seems to be that there is no sense of 
need of friends. Mr. Hearst is not only a silent, 
he is a lonely soul. But earnest. The strongest 
impression I carried away from my talks with 
him was that he was a man who was in deadly 
earnest. Many doubts remain, none of his slow, 
dogged determination to get done the thing he 
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wants to do. Soft-voiced, slow-minded, lenient 
morally, loose about details and cold-tempered— 
this man has a will. His very ability seems to 
be that of will, rather than of mind.” 


But tho Mr. Hearst has no warmth of 
affection, is, indeed, a “ruthless egotist,”’ he 
commands, it is said, an unusual amount of 
loyalty from his employees, who number four 
or five thousand, not counting the 15,000 oc- 
casional correspondents of the Hearst news 
service, which supplies news to 150 newspapers 
in the United States. One of his employees, 
whose name is not given, tells in The Overland 
Monthly why this loyalty exists. Hearst, we 
are told, is the first newspaper proprietor to 
recognize that “brains can never be confined 
with a unionized schedule.” He pays high sal- 
aries and high wages, treats his men as men, 
is loyal to them, helps them when they are 
sick, pensions them when they are old. There 
is no such shaky feeling among the Hearst 
men as is found in the offices of the Herald 
and World and Sun, where the tenure of office 
of even the most faithful is very slight. 

There are other good things to be said of 
the Hearst papers. “Their motives may be 
dubious,” says Sydney Brooks, “and their 
methods wholly brazen, but it is undeniable 
that the public has benefited by many of their 
achievements.” “In maintaining a legal de- 
partment,” says Collier’s of Hearst, “which 
plunges into the limelight with injunctions and 
mandamuses when corporations are caught 
trying to sneak under or around a law, he has 
rendered a service which has been worth mil- 
lions of dollars to the public.” 

And yet—and yet! Crying out against the 
lavish use of money in elections, to mislead 
voters, Mr. Hearst himself spent $240,000 in 
his gubernatorial campaign two years ago. 
Crying out against bossism in politics, he has 
maintained the most rigid personal control of 
his own political organizat‘ons, and the In- 
dependence League in the late mayoralty cam- 
paign was not able even to call a convention 
without his personal permission. It tried to 
hold one, but the court decided that the con- 
vention was not a conventicn because he did 
not “O. K.” it. Crying out against corporate 
evasions of the law, he has maintained in his 
newspapers, for the purpose of dodging libel 
suits, one of the most evasive of corporations. 

A man of undoubted force, self-contained, 
purposeful, undismayed by repeated defeats, 
there is a certain majesty in his power; but 
there is something sinister, somber and Sa- 
tanic in that majesty. 
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THE MAGIC OF KING 


O SOONER had the people of 

Britain been apprized of the re- 
N solve of King Edward to miti- 

gate, through the exertion of his 

personal influence, those political 
hatreds set burning by the budget than an in- 
stant easing of the public tension attested the 
general confidence in the magic of his Majes- 
ty’s manner. Beauty is the term most appli- 
cable to that manner in the opinion of those 
who, like M. Victor Berard, the writer of a 
recent appreciation in the Revue de Paris, 
have studied at first hand the monarch’s style 
in diplomacy. More than any other sover- 
eign who has sat upon the throne of England 
does King Edward deserve the title of his 
“gracious” Majesty., A sovereign less in- 
stinctively constitutional might have inspired 
in a people ever sensitive to extensions of 
the royal prerogative some jealousy of usurpa- 
tion. The contagious graciousness of King 
Edward’s ways, the marvel of his manner all 
through the crisis, kept the Commons cool and 
soothed the susceptibilities of the Lords. Even 
the labor leaders have ceased to defy their 
landlords. .Yet all the King did, seemingly, 


was to hurry to Buckingham Palace, summon 


the Prime Minister and address soothing 
phrases to the leader of the opposition. It 
was an application to politics of that tactful- 
ness which has made the King of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland a sovereign of the world of 
fashion, society and finance. Great as is the 
thing he does, the way he does it is always 
greater still. 

The fact that the King is the King explains 
the mystery a little, comments the Paris 
Figaro, with which his Majesty is prodigious- 
ly popular; but it leaves the theme a trifle 
baffling. “Is this sovereign a hypnotist that, 
after subordinating the world of European 
diplomacy to himself, he can extend his sway 
to a turbulent welter of Socialists, aristocrats, 
radicals and conservatives, all at war over a 
budget revolutionary in principle and confisca- 
tory in practice? Is the world witnessing a 
revival in the most subtle form of a personal 
rule unpracticed by any English monarch since 
Charles the First lost his head?” Our French 
contemporary does not hesitate to answer itself 
in an emphatically negative sense, for the 
simple reason that a manner like that of King 
Edward must perish with him. The fascina- 
tion of Alcibiades was not transmitted to his 
posterity. The grandeur of the kingliness of 
Louis the Fourteenth faded into the tomb with 
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himself. Once Edward the Seventh is gath- 
ered to his fathers, the glory of his least ges- 
ture, the distinction of his simplest nod, will 
be a mere memory among men, and, as the 
Figaro significantly adds, among women as 
well. 

Edward is emphatically a woman's King 
and he has been made so by the divinity of 
his manner. As Louis XIV understood des- 
potism, as Frederick the Great understood 
war, Edward the Seventh understands woman. 
His manner is the reflection of that compre 
hension, the translation into practical conduct 
of his knowledge of the sex. To miss this 
point, our French contemporary ventures to 
think, is to grope darkly through the mazes 
of this great reign. Even the suffragettes 
live in dread of complete extinction through 
the marvel of the King’s manner, for were 
he to say that throwing stones at cabinet 
ministers and scuffling with constables are 
things of which no really nice girl would be 
guilty, the occupation of the Pankhursts would 
be gone. A woman is only a woman in the 
world of Anglo-Saxon society, we read, until 
she has been presented to Edward the Sev- 
enth. After that experience she is a lady, 
able to feel like a lady, to look like a lady. She 
acquires a manner through mere contempla- 
tion of the King! 

This incredible manner of the King’s has 
been the theme of so much eulogy and descrip- 
tions of its charm are so numerous that its 
lingering mystery is unaccountable. In France, 
where manner means so much, his Majesty’s 
annual visits are so many epochs in human 
deportment. What is the color of the King’s 
gloves? Did he carry one in his left hand 
and bow to the ladies with a mere forwara 
inclination of his whole body down to the 
waist? How did he conduct himself at din- 
ner, in church, on the promenade? Items of 
information on these heads are collected and 
disseminated not from snobbishness—which 
the King hates—but for the sake of human 
intercourse, which, in the best society, has 
become the art of imitating Edward the Sev- 
enth. Even were the King not tall, not well 
made, not of a handsome and gallant pres- 
ence, he would exemplify etiquet through his 
genius for its intricacies and his incarnation 
of its spirit. He has just celebrated his sixty- 
eighth birthday and has thus made old age the 
fashion. To have gray hair and a bald fore- 
head and a portliness that stops this side oi 
obesity are now so many social assets. 
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Domestic difficulties seem to resolve them- 
selves out of existence in the atmosphere of 
the King’s set. No reader of the society papers 
in London or Paris need be reminded of the 
perfect tact with which his Majesty adjusts 
the crises recurring from time to time not 
only within the limits of his own vast family 
circle but throughout the social set in which 
he personally moves. The royal manner is 
pre-eminent in this sphere. Possessing the 
instinct which enables a family man to bring 
himself into sympathy with the point of view 
of a recreant husband, skilful in detecting 
the weak point in a woman’s character, skil- 
ful in concealing his knowledge of the true 
cause of discord while employing that knowl- 
edge to the best effect, Edward the Seventh 
is, through his manner, a conciliator of dis- 
cordant couples. He can ridicule without 
insulting and rebuke without causing a loss 
of self-respect in anyone. To this conclusion 
run all the studies of his mode of life which 
find their way into French dailies like the 
Figaro and English society organs like The 
Throne. The one regret of the King is his 
suspicion that many critics believe his private 
life disedifying. Stories of his relations with 
London society women, or rather with women 


supposed to be in his set, are circulated, avers 
our authority, for purposes of advertisement 
by mere adventuresses who, notwithstanding 
their title and good birth, have in some in- 


stances no position at court. A few years 
ago, we read, his Majesty’s name was scan- 
dalously associated with the name of a female 
he has never even seen. 

Quite as preposterous as any story ever 
circulated respecting his Majesty, avers the 
Paris paper, is the report that he signifies his 
delight in a theatrical performance by kissing 
the leading lady. Absurd, again, is the idle 
tale that he was in the habit a few years ago 
of writing to a lady in the peerage a picture 
post card bearing the letters “D.A.I.L.Y.” sig- 
nifying, as the legend has it: “Dear Alice, I 
Love You.” Yet another calumny makes it 
appear that the King approves of the “affin- 
ity” idea. The one purpose in circulating such 
misrepresentations is to make it seem as if his 
Majesty were responsible, at least morally, 
for every scandal in the peerage. 

While the manner of the King would have 
to be experienced to be quite comprehended, 
it seems to the Gaulois to deserve the epithet 
“monarchical.” 
May, his Majesty followed the time-honored 
custom requiring the owner of the horse that 
came in ahead to lead it himself. Nothing 
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‘could have been more noble or more affect- 


ing than the manner of Edward the Seventh 
as, in gray trousers and high white hat, he 
led his horse.. Few living men, our French 
contemporary suspects, can lead a_ horse 
around the track without effects subversive 
of personal dignity. The strength of the quad- 
ruped obscures the intellectual superiority of 
the biped. It would be so were the horse the 
merest hack and the sovereign in the case 
Henry of Navarre himself. Yet when Edward 
the Seventh led in his horse, walking down 
the course and raising his hat every yard or 
two, the effect upon the shouting hundred 
thousand of his subjects was as inspirational 
as a glimpse of the Doge of Venice wedding 
the Adriatic. It was the soul of monarchy 
abroad among the betting men, all trans- 
formed, for the time being, into what had 
become a ceremonial association with the pag- 
eantry of the reign. Life, to his Majesty, is 
one long pageant in which his own manner 
is the chief spectacle. 

This manner extends to such trifles as the 
King’s mode of smoking. He does it, if the 
idea may be associated with such a thing, 
monarchically. Edward the Seventh rarely 
consumes more than four cigars a day. They 
are short and thick, made in Cuba and packed 
in London for his especial consumption. Those 
who understand the King insist that when 
he wishes to be peculiarly impressive in con- 
versation, he lights one of these Cuban 
cigars. 

The moral of the reign of Edward the 
Seventh is, accordingly, manner. That is the 
inference of our competent contemporary, 
which notices with regret the democratic and 
undistinguished easiness with which _ the 
masses behave. The King of England has 
made himself the model of deportment for the 
whole Anglo-Saxon world by assimilating the 
courtliness of the Latin type of behavior with 
the conditions of an English environment. The 
result is that he is perfection in the technical- 
ity of conduct. Time was when the best born 
noble in all France was but a boor until he 
had been to Versailles and studied etiquet at 
the court of Louis the Fourteenth; but in our 
time it is as strictly true that no one is civil- 
ized until he has caught the manner of the 
British sovereign. He is refining the world 
and making even the enemy of all government 
perceive—or so this monarchical daily insists— 
that without kings there can be no manners. 
The moral of all this to the French daily is 
to be found in the imperative necéssity of 
overthrowing the third French republic and 
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EUROPE’S GREATEST DIPLOMATIST 


King Edward’s success in handling critical social and political relations is accounted for by the French monarch- 
ical press by the perfection of his manner. They look upon him with rapture and sigh, Ah, that we also had a 
monarch! 
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reviving the Bourbon monarchy, whereupon 
the polite world must repair not to London 
for its lessons in deportment but to Paris. 
Meanwhile King Edward remains to etiquet 
what Pope Pius is to dogma, and the British 
peerage captures the vast majority of those 
American heiresses who, were France mon- 
archical, would tend to become Bourbon 
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countesses- As it is, they are transformed 
into English ducheses, a process which gives 
them manners—‘which,” says the Paris paper, 
“they sadly need.” The whole American plu- 
tocracy, it firmly believes, echoes with un- 
feigned heartiness the cry of “Long live the 
King!” because it loves his Majesty’s man- 
ner and goes to London to acquire it. 





BIG TIM SULLIVAN, 


TRONG Republican members shed 
“ tears in open session,’—that is 
S the way the account comes to a 

close of the maiden speech deliv- 

ered by Big Tim Sullivan years 
ago in the New York Assembly. 

“Big Tim didn’t get very far before he had 
all the women and two-thirds of the men in 
the house wiping their eyes’—that is from the 
account of a speech delivered a few weeks ago 
in a Bowery theater at a Tammany ratification 
meeting. 

The speeches of Mr. Sullivan are infre- 
quent, “as rare as a nightingale’s song in the 
Jersey meadows”; but they have a “get there” 
quality not only on the East Side but in Al- 
bany. They bring the rain all right, partic- 
ularly when he talks about himself and his 
boyhood days. 

The man is generally accredited, or dis- 
credited, as the controlling power in Tam- 
many Hall. Whenever there is talk about 
Murphy’s being deposed, the first question that 
arises is, What does Sullivan want? He is the 
undisputed Tammany ruler for the whole of 
the East Side, south of Fourteenth street— 
where the big Tammany majorities come 
from. ‘When Richard Croker abdicated,” so 
it is said and generally believed in New York, 
“the throne was Big Tim’s if he-had nodded 
his head—and he refused to nod.” 

The pathos of Mr. Timothy D. Sullivan’s 
interesting career is in part due to the fact 
that in all the interesting crises of his life 
there is lurking in the background some good 
woman who turns him into the right course 
and inspires him to do noble things. There 
are at least three cases of record of this sort, 
and these three cases explain (1) why he gives 
away shoes and stockings every year to the 
poor of the East Side; (2) why he is so con- 
stant in watching the court calendars and as- 
sisting those who are in the clutches of the 
law; (3) how he happened to get a start in 
politics. These three events, as described by 
Mr. Sullivan and his friends, are wholly to 
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his credit. As described by his critics they 
are otherwise, being accounted for as a mat- 
ter not of sentiment but of political strategy. 
Perhaps both his friends and his critics are 
right. 

“I want to tell you about this shoe business,” 
said Big Tim at the meeting in the Bowery 
theater a few weeks ago. Then he proceeded 
to tell: 


“It’s a long story and goes way back to 1873. 
There was a little kid going to school in Elm 
Street. It was a mighty cold day in February, 
and this little fellow went to school one day, 
and there were two big cracks in his shoes that 
let in the snow. He came early, so’s he could 
get his feet dry before the other kids got there 
and saw his shoes. Just before school let out 
that day, the teacher said: ‘Sullivan, you can 
remain.’ 

“Now, the boy didn’t want to stay after school, 
because he had to get downtown and sell papers. 
But of course he stays, as he was told. After 
the rest of the kids had gone he kept thinking 
it over, and then he speaks to the teacher and 
says: 

“*Miss Murphy, if I’ve got to be punished 
or anything, let’s get over with it ‘cause I’ve 
got to get some papers out before it gets too 
late.’ 

“*Timmy,’ she replied, coming down and put- 
ting her hand on my shoulder, ‘I’m not going 
to punish you. I didn’t want to let you go out 
with the others, so that they would see your 
shoes.’ 

“And she gave me a ticket and told me to go 
up to Timothy Brennan’s place. He was the 
brother of Matthew Brennan, who was treas- 
urer of the Tammany organization in the Sec- 
ond Assembly District. He gave me an order 
to get a pair of shoes. And right then and 
there I decided that if I ever got any money, 
I would ‘buy everybody who didn’t have any a 
pair of shoes.” 


It is a real Christmas story, as it stands. 
Today Mr. Sullivan is one of the firm of Sul- 
livan and Considine, “the biggest theatrical 
firm in the world owned by just two men,” and 
he gets out of that firm an income of $150,000 
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a year, which will buy a great many shoes and 
stockings. 

Two years ago “Big Tim” made another 
speech in the same theater and told of an- 
other turning-point in his life. There are, it 
should be remarked, no unfilled corners in 
any hall on the East Side when Mr. Sullivan 
is advertised to speak. “To say that the audi- 
ence ‘applauded,’” says one reporter of the 
speech two years ago, “would be to use a very 
poor, skimpy word. The audience ripped loose 
and made even the Stars and Stripes, which 
were thick everywhere uf course, tremble un- 
der the shock.” The theme of the speech this 
time was a newspaper epithet hurled at him. 
He had been called “King of the Underworld,” 
and was pictured as the head of the thieves 
and thugs and dive-keepers of the East Side. 
“I’m going to accept that title,” he declared. 
“Now let me tell you how I started in to be 
the king.” Big Tim then told how a good 
old woman whom he loved down in the old 
Sixth Ward had started him right when he 
was still a young man. He remembered his 
beginning under her tutelage ; remembered one 
morning when she came to his room and 
woke him up, tho he had been out at some 
dance given by some of his constituents the 
night before, and told him to get up and go 
down to the Tombs Court, look among the pris- 
oners to see whether there were any whom 
he knew and could help out. Big Tim went, 
he said, and he kept that up for many years, 
going there every morning. That’s how he 
started in being the king of the under world, 
and he would continue to be that sort of king; 
he would be willing to take his stand on the 
principles the good old woman had imparted to 
him. Sometimes the newspapers and others 
said pretty raw things about him, but the rea- 
son they did it was that they didn’t know. 
Then he added earnestly: 


“Boys, I am going to say something now, and 
it goes. This goes for every newspaper, every 
prosecuting attorney, and every police commis- 
sioner. I never got money from any thief, any 
gambler, any divekeeper, or anything of that 
kind in my life. No money has passed through 
me from any of that sort to anybody else since 
I was born. And that’s so, so help me God.” 


Mr. Sullivan’s entrance into politics, as de- 
scribed by a friendly writer in the New York 
Herald, was by way of his fists. It was in 
Centre street, in the shadow of the Tombs, 
that he saw a local pugilist practising his art 
apon a woman. Timothy D. was a young man 
aad a sport; but he knew that it was bad 
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form hitting a woman. He stepped up and 
talked to the pugilist. The talk was not 
wasted; the woman-beater quit practising on 
the woman and began on Tim, and “a battle 
followed that is still sweet in the memories of 
all Sixth warders.” When it was over, the 
pugilist was incommunicado, so to speak, and 
Tim was in politics. From that day forward 
he was hailed as chief by the young element. 
So it was a woman that put him into poli- 
tics, another woman that started him to help- 
ing those who are in trouble with the police, 
and a third woman who inspired in him the 
desire to buy shoes for the shoeless every 
Christmas season. Big Tim is loyal to the 
women. He was for years the only Demo- 
cratic member in the State senate to vote in 
favor of the woman suffrage bill that makes 
its annual appearance there. He believes in 
the principle of it thoroly. He doesn't 
any reason why a woman should not be mayor 
of New York, and he believes that women 
voters would be less influenced than men 
by mere talk and show, and would be more 
insistent on practical results. “A man can 
talk for hours,” he remarks, “or days or weeks 
about his love for a woman, but until he be- 
gins to speak about the wedding ring and the 
priest she don’t act particularly moved by his 
flow of words. Have you ever noticed that? 
It will be the same way with their votes.” 

Timothy D. is not only a woman suffragist 
but a “personal Prohibitionist,” as he puts it, 
as well. That is to say, he doesn’t drink liquor 
of any kind, tho he has owned more than one 
saloon. Moreover, he doesn’t use tobacco 
in any form. But he is in favor of letting 
other people use all these things if they wish 
to. “I advocate Ingersoll’s famous saying,” 
he once remarked. “You know it—that a man 
who don’t chew, smoke or drink ought to be 
shot. I’m that fellow and I know I ought to 
be shot. The only thing I can say in my be- 
half is that I don’t interfere with the other 
fellow’s rights to do all three.” 

He is not only a woman suffragist and a 
“personal Prohibitionist” but a philosopher. 
He has given the public his theory as to what 
constitutes leadership. Here are his views: 


see 


“When you ask me to what particular thing 
I owe any of the friends I’ve got, I'll say it’s 
work, All this talk about psychological power 
and personal magnetism over man is fine busi- 
ness for pretty writing, but when you get down 
to brass tacks it’s the work that does the busi- 
ness. What weuld Croker’s personal magnetism 
have amounted to if he hadn’t worked early and 
late? I know faro dealers that have more mag- 
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“THE KING OF THE UNDERWORLD” 


Timothy D. Sullivan not only accepts the title but 
glories in it; for, he says, ‘I never ask a hungry man 
about his past. Help your neighbor, but keep your nose 
out of his.affairs.” 


netism than all the leaders you ever knew, and 
they go on hustling for a living at six dollars 
a shift—and not always working steady at that 
—mostly because they don’t know how, or won't 
work except at the thing that comes easiest to 
them. 

“Every community has to have some man who 
can take the trouble to look for their public 
interest, while they are earning their living, and 
it don’t make any difference whether he’s tall, 
short, fat, lean or humpbacked and with only 
half his teeth, if he’s willing to work harder 
than anyone else he’s the fellow who will hold 
the job. They’re not always grateful by any 
means and when they catch a man with a four- 
flush, no matter how good his excuse, ‘skidoo,’ 
back to the old home for his. 

“And so after all there isn’t much to it to be 
a leader. It’s just plenty of work, keep your 
temper or throw it away, be on the level, and 
don’t put on any airs, because God and the 
people hate a chesty man.” 


Mr. Sullivan is, moreover, something of a 


literary critic. He can’t understand why any 
one should read trash when they can read Jack 
London’s novels. He dotes on Dickens and 
longs for an American Dickens to write up 
the East Side. Victor Hugo’s “Les Miser- 
ables” is a favorite with him; but he be- 


lieves that anyone who reads “Three Weeks” 
ought to have ten days. 

Now, this sketch of Mr. Sullivan is so far 
a very engaging one, perhaps because it is 
one drawn chiefly by himself. But there are 
less engaging sketches drawn by others. One 
such sketch comes from the hand of Police 
Inspector Byrnes, for years head of New 
York's detective force. He once made a pub- 
lic statement in this wise: 


“Timothy D. Sullivan, better known as ‘Dry 
Dollar’ Sullivan, associates in New York with 
thieves and disreputable citizens. Peter Barry, 
one of the leaders of the famous Whyo gang, 
was one of his boon companions. Barry is now 
serving seven years in State’s Prison. Tommy 
McAveny, general thief, is another chum of 
Sullivan. Some time ago, when Tommy Nichols 
and John Clark were arrested for burglary, Sul- 
livan tried his hardest to get Cottrell, one of 
my detectives, to make it light for them, Sulli- 
van also a$sociated with Johnny Hand, Danny 
Lyons, James, alias Figs, Lyons, and Dan Dris- 
coll, hanged for murder, and dozens of other 
criminals.” 


According to George Kibbe Turner, Timothy 
D. Sullivan is chiefly responsible for the polit- 
ical conditions that have allowed the East 
Side to become, in the last four years, the 
world’s principal emporium for the “white 
slave traffic.” The Eagles, “a great national 
organization of sporting men, bartenders, poli- 
ticians, thieves, and professional beggars’— 
we are quoting one of Mr. Turner’s soul-stir- 
ring articles in McClure’s—have made him 
their head. His saloons have been favorite 
places of rendezvous for thieves, repeaters, 
gamblers and prostitutes. Says Mr. Turner: 


“It was at this time [1903] that Big Tim Sul- 
livan began to take his present strange position 
in New York politics as the mysterious ‘Big 
Feller,’ looming up in the dusky background of 
the city’s life; not connected: in any direct way 
as manager of a Tammany district, yet probably 
the strongest politician in Tammany Hall, ex- 
cepting none. His word is law to thousands; 
and his mere appearance on the street in com- 
pany with a man establishes that man’s credit 
and reputation solidly with the lower political 
world of New York. .. .” 


And here is a picture by Mr. Turner of 
one of the chief annual events in the life of 
the subject of this sketch: 


“That night—the eve of St. Patrick’s Day— 
the streets of the Tenderloin lie vacant of its 
women; the eyes of the city detective force are 
focused on the great dancing-hall—stuffed to 
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the doors with painted women and lean-faced 
men. In the center box, held in the name of a 
young Jewish friend, sits the ‘Big Feller’—clear- 
skinned, fair-faced and happy. Around him sit 
the gathering of his business and political lieu- 
tenants, of the heavy, moon-faced Irish type— 
the rulers of New York: Larry Mulligan, his 
step-brother, the head of this pleasing associa- 
tion; Paddy Sullivan, his brother, the president 
of the Hesper Club of gamblers; John Consi- 
dine, business associate, owner of the Metropole 
Hotel, where the ‘wise ones’ gather; Big Tom 
Foley; and—an exception to the general look 
of rosy prosperity—Little Tim, the lean little 
manager of the old Third District and leader 
of the New York Board of Aldermen. 

“The council unbends; it exchanges showers 
of confetti; the ‘Big Feller’ smiles gayly upon 
the frail congregation below him—the tenth 
short-lived generation of prostitutes he has seen 
at gatherings like this since, more than twenty 
years ago, he started his first Five Points assem- 
bly—he himself as fresh now as then, In the 
rear of the box a judge of the General Sessions 
court sits modestly, decently, hat in hand. In 
the welter on the slippery floor, another city 
judge, known to the upper and under world alike 
as ‘Freddy’ Kernochan, leads through the happy 
mazes of the grand march a thousand pimps and 
thieves and prostitutes, to the blatant crying of 
the band: 

“ ‘Sullivan, 
man !’” 


Sullivan, a damned fine Irish- 


Well, Timothy D. does not deny that he 
“associates” with people of this class. In fact, 


A BIG EVENT ON 


Every year the Sullivan clan holds its parade, with “Big Tim” 
multitude composed of all sorts and conditions of men behind. 


THE EAST SIDE 
in the center of the front rank and with a 
It is one of New York City’s typical events. 


he glories in it. But he denies, as we have 


. already seen, that he ever received a dollar 


from such people or ever transmitted a dollar 
for one of them. He says in his own de- 
fense: “Maybe it ain’t right to help some poor 
fellow who is in trouble just because he ain’t 
the kind of a man, maybe, you would set up as 
a pattern for your son as a model of good cit- 
izenship. But it’s my idea of doing good, and 
I'm going to keep it up, and I don't give a 
damn who don't like it.” Again he says: 


“T believe in liberality. I am a thoro New 
Yorker and have no narrow prejudices. I never 
ask a hungry man about his past; I feed him 
not because he is good but because he needs the 
food. Help your neighbor, but keep your nose 
out of his affairs. I stand with the poet of my 
people, John Boyle O’Reilly, against the charity 
that only helps when you surrender the pride of 
self-respect : 


‘Organized charity, scrimped and iced, 
In the name cf a cautious, statistical Christ.’ 


“Y never sued a ma. ‘n my life and no man 
was ever arrested on my complaint. I am square 
with my friends, and all I ask is a square deal 
in return. But even if I don’t get that, I am 
still with my friends.” 


That is his ethical standard. You may take 
it or leave it; but it is his and he is not 
ashamed of it, even if it does bring him into 
close alliance with thieves and murderers. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE AND THE INSIGNIFICANCE OF 
FRANCISCO FERRER 


N INTERVAL of just fifty years 

elapsed between the birth of 

A Francisco Ferrer y Guardia, in 

a peasant cottage outside Bar- 

celona, and the fusilade that 

ended his life in the fortress of Montjuich 
as he stood erect, with a bandage over his 
eyes, and cried “Long live the modern 
schcol!” Down to the very moment of his 
taking off there persisted in his aspect, as an 
eye witness relates in the Paris Journal, that 
blend of the tragical with the grotesque which 
explains his career, his character and the 
catastrophe that immortalized him. The 
soiled nightdress parting widely at the neck, 
the creased gray pantaloons obviously too 
sma.i for his little legs, and the yellow slip- 
pers down at heel detracted nothing from the 
dignity of his countenance, the gravity of his 
demeanor. The bullet that killed him went 
straight through the brain without mutilating 
his face, which, avers the observer whose ver- 
sion we follow, in the calmness of death sug- 


gested the unwrinkled serenity and smoothness - 


of the face of a babe. 

That so pedantic and inoffensive a school- 
master and bookseller as Ferrer could be 
found guilty of actually directing the san- 
guinary upheaval of a few months ago in 
Barcelona is to the Paris Liberté a gross im- 
peachment of the military tribunal which 
found him guilty. The corpulent little ideal- 
ist was not, it seems from the official indict- 
ment published in the Madrid Epoca, charged 
with the propagation of revolutionary ideas. 
Nor did the court-martial concern itself with 
the record of Ferrer as an organizer of 
schools intended to nurture the young on 
“subversive doctrines.” The question was 
whether Ferrer had or had not led through 
the streets a mob of anarchistic hoodlums who, 
after burning down a convent and killing the 
nuns there, paraded in defiance of the mili- 
tary command to disperse. At his trial— 
which was public—Ferrer was picked out of 
fifty of his fellow prisoners lined up for 
identification in front of the witnesses to this 
one fact. Their testimony convicted him. These 
witnesses are declared in the Paris Gaulois, 
as well as in the Madrid Epoca, to have been 
disinterested. Ferrer’s counsel could not pick 
a flaw in their evidence respecting this the 
only point taken up in the trial. 

Now, the slightest acquaintance with the 


timidity of temperament and the lack of orig- 
inality which rendered Francisco Ferrer’s per- 
sonality so ordinary would, the Paris Temps 
thinks, have disabused the minds of his judges 
of any impression that he could lead anybody 
anywhere. “He had an almost childish sen- 
timent of awe for whatever absurdity could 
be masqueraded in the garb of a scientific 
generalization, but his mind had nothing of its 
own that could be called an idea.” He was 
essentially self-taught. “The great advan- 
tages of the self-taught were, in his case, neu- 
tralized by a singular lack of the imagina- 
tive, poetical and human qualities.” Our con- 
temporary suspects that those who had much 
to do with Ferrer found him something of a 
bore. He was somewhat long-winded in his 
native Spanish, it seems, altho he never wrote 
an original work or occupied his mind with 
whatever had no immediate connection with 
his labor as a school teacher and publisher 
of translations of the books of radical think- 
ers. He does not seem to have escaped the 
ridicule even of those pupils whose advanced 
political opinions had been formed under his 
tutelage. 

God, the church, the state, marriage, what- 
ever was traditional, institutional or conser- 
vative in the Spanish sense—these were Fer- 
rer’s pet aversions. Yet he had been brought 
up in an atmosphere of the profoundest rev- 
erence for all such things. Born and reared 
until his fifteenth year on his father’s little 
fruit farm, Francisco Ferrer received the 
training of the average Spanish peasant, says 
the Paris Débats, the maternal dream being 
that he might become a friar. His early piety 
greatly edified the faithful until his fourteenth 
year, when, having begun the perusal of Vol- 
taire, he committed the sacrilege of drinking 
by stealth the wine reserved for sacerdotal 
use at the most solemn moment of the sacri- 
fice of the mass. Before he was twenty he 
had not only imbibed republicanism and athe- 
ism but was in active rebellion against the 
scheme of education for which his impover- 
ished parents had denied themselves that he 
might study for the priesthood. 

Forced to quit the paternal acres at Abella 
in the province of Barcelona—where his aged 
mother still lives—Ferrer secured a clerkship 
in the railway service and was rapidly pro- 
moted to the post of inspector. His incorrigi- 
ble republicanism involved him, however, in 
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PERSONS IN THE FOREGROUND 


the insurrection that was led to such disaster 
by General Villacampa and by the time he 
was twenty-six Ferrer was an exile at Paris. 
It was at this period that the young Spaniard’s 
genius as a teacher first disclosed itself. Of 
anything in the shape of an idea of his own, 
Ferrer, says our French contemporary, was 
always incapable. His conversational pow- 
ers were restricted to a verbose and fatiguing 
industry in communicating facts and infor- 
mation without one touch of humor or lively 
fancy or spontaneity. But in teaching, his 
equal has not, the French daily thinks, existed 
for generations. He could digest incredible 
masses of technical detail, of accumulated evi- 
dence, and formulate them lucidily for the 
benefit of even the lowest type of intelli- 
gence. He was most in touch with those 
whose early educational advantages had been 
limited and he seemed always to -possess a 
kind of instinct for the correct mode of ap- 
proach to an ignorant mind. This faculty ex- 
plains his career in Spain years later when, 
in a night of ignorance, he lighted the torch 
of an intellectual awakening among the very 
dregs of the populace. Hence, our con- 
temporary declares, Ferrer deserves recog- 
nition as a real genius. 


Subsisting partly by the sale of wine on 
a commission basis and partly by an inade- 
quate stipend as secretary to the Spanish 
patriot Zorilla, Ferrer devoted every hour of 


his leisure to study. The peculiarly “modern” 
bent of his mind, his lack of interest in what 
are called the humanities, in classical learn- 
ing, in elegant accomplishments, and his pas- 
sion for the sciences, for morals as distin- 
guished from supernatural religion and for the 
sovereignty of the individual in oppcsition to 
institutional and family life, rendered his ser- 
vices valuable to French educators then in 
the dawn of a rising agitation against cleri- 
cal teaching. He made something of a hit as 
a popular lecturer in courses of “lay” instruc- 
tion. Those who attended the night classes 
organized under anti-clerical auspices in 
Paris at this period still remember, the Temps 
says, the “miraculous facility” of the “eager 
Spanish professor” who made the most intri- 
cate obscurities of applied electricity, of Span- 
ish linguistics, of administrative sociology, as 
simple as he seemed himself. 

The physical insignificance which charac- 
terized the aspect of Francisco Ferrer at this 
period harmonizes with the lack of color in 
manner and appearance which made him look 
so harmless when he was tried for treason 
to his King. Little, pale, inclined to plump- 


THE MAN WHOSE EXECUTION THREW ALL 
EUROPE INTO TURMOIL 


Francisco Ferrer, executed by the Spanish government 
for alleged participation in the Barcelona riots of last 
July, has been commemorated as a “martyr’”’ by the radi- 
cals of every European country, and even of America. 
A monument in his honor is to be erected in Cerbere, 
a French town on the border of Spain. 


ness, somewhat pot-bellied, large of hand and 
foot and still further handicapped by a throaty 
and strident voice, Ferrer waddled in and out 
of the class room with sheafs of paper under 
one arm and a shabby umbrella in the other. 
He was most unfashionably. attired always 
and he had little need to comb a shock of hair 
which stood bolt upright when he was thirty 
and had disappeared altogether from his cran- 
ium when he was fifty. 

As the pinch of poverty relaxed, Ferrer de- 
voted himself more and more to the philosophy 
of free thought and anarchy, undertaking the 
translation into Spanish of the writing of 
Elisée Reclus and the atheistic historians and 
philosophers. He had _ been inconsistent 
enough to go through a Roman Catholic mar- 
riage ceremony with a lovely French maid 
not long before and was by this time the 
father of two pretty little girls. One of them, 
who made a vain plea for her father’s life so 
recently, is now a public performer of some 
talent, while the other, with two children to 
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support, holds a post of no great importance 
in a baking establishment. Ferrer, it seems, 
was domestically situated somewhat like Soc- 
rates. The wife had slight sympathy with the 
inauguration of that new pedagogical era in 
the Spanish peninsula for which her husband 
was already making more active preparations 
than were consistent with a Catholic atmos- 
phere in the domestic circle. A crisis was 
precipitated by the arrival in Ferrer’s life of 
a young lady who, to an intuitive compre- 
hension of his attitude to life, added a gen- 
erous sympathy with social ideals from which 
God, the state, marriage and authority gen- 
crally are eliminated. 

Whether, as the Gaulois insinuates, Ferrer 
tcok advantage of his position as her instruc- 
ter in Spanish to instil into the mind of 
Mademoiselle Meunier philosophical gener- 
alizations destructive of her religious faith, 
or whether, as the Débats hints, the lady's in- 
fatuation “explains everything,” the fact re- 
mains that Madame Ferrer soon refused to 
live any longer with her husband. Made- 
moiselle Meunier, dying not long afterwards, 
left her fortune—about two hundred thous- 
and dollars in our money—to her beloved pre- 
ceptor, and Francisco Ferrer had at last at 
his disposal facilities for that intellectual re- 
nascence in Spain of which he had dreamed 
ever since he first took up the perusal of an- 
archist philosophy. Fifteen years had passed 
since his hurried flight from the place of his 
birth, so that when he returned to Barcelona 
and the tiny cottage in which he first saw the 
light only his old mother seemed to know him 
again. The very name of General Villacam- 
pa’s quondam fellow conspirator seemed to 
have faded from the memory of Catalonians. 
The delightful solvency in which he now trod 
his native heath promoted local. delusions that 
he was a distinguished foreigner founding an 
institution of learning. He had brought from 
France a whole library of agnosticism and 
he speedily set up and equipped a press for 
the dissemination of the philosophy of Proud- 
hon, Bakunin and the leaders of French anti- 
clericalism. Under such intellectual auspices 
was the famous “Modern School” brought into 
being at Barcelona. 

Of Ferrer’s prodigious success as an educa- 
tor and of the authenticity of his vocation to 
the pedagogical life there seems no possible 
doubt. He was wholly free from the fanati- 
cal fury of the propagandist. His intellectual 
humility was unaffected and profound. He 
realized to the full his own limitations. His 
unfailing sympathy with ignorance in quest 


of knowledge and his deferential attitude to 
the young and enthusiastic rendered the acqui- 
sition of an education through him a novel 
and irresistible experience. In the class room, 
as the Débats somewhat grudgingly concedes, 
he taught “sweetly.” Nothing could be gen- 
tler or more intelligent than the smile dis- 
seminating its serene benevolence over his 
pudgy countenance, altho the influence he ex- 
ercised over even the roughest material in the 
schoolroom depended mainly upon: that natural 
delicacy of manner which magnetizes the 
character of youth and at the same time im- 
poses involuntary respect upon it. It was the 
invariable rule of Ferrer, and he imposed that 
rule upon every member of his teaching staff, 
to treat every pupil, be he or she hopelessly 
unintelligent, as his intellectual superior. He 
had derived from Pestalozzi the idea that a 
pupil is backward not through his own stu- 
pidity but through the stupidity of his teach- 
er. His most wonderful gift, says the French 
paper, was his facility in teaching how to 
teach. “What an irony of fate that cast the 
lot of such a miracle of pedagogy in the Spain 
of the Bourbons!” 

Freely as Ferrer disbursed his money, pa- 
tiently as he strove to popularize knowledge 
of things practical and scientific as distin- 
guished from things sacred and_ traditional, 
the “Modern School” was more than once on 
the slipperiest slopes that lead downward. He 
seems to have been saved in more than one 
crisis by the attacks of the ecclesiastical 
power, which had the effect of rallying to his 
support every element of anti-clericalism and 
disaffection. Ambitious youths of impious 
tendencies—from an orthodox Spanish point 
of view—-rallied about Ferrer to receive from 
him, as from the hand of a fond father, the 
diploma that certified their proficiency in every 
kind of lore regarded with disfavor in the 
theological seminaries of the church. The 
fundamental idea of the “Modern School,” it 
would appear from accounts in French dailies, 
was rationalistic. The Bible is a compilation 
of the works of Hebrew annalists of doubtful 
historical importance. God is a figment of 
the clerical imagination. Government is a 
survival from the medieval period. Chris- 
tianity, originating in the good intentions of 
a Jewish teacher of ethics, has become hope- 


lessly degraded and impedes the progress of 


the human race. Marriage is a device for the 
protection of individual property rights. The 
most important thing in the world just now 
is applied science. Such, if we are to accept 
the summaries of its teaching on _ ethical 
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and sociological themes provided by the 
Madrid Epoca and the Paris Gaulois, are the 
characteristic educational features of the 
“Modern’ School.” Its morals had no super- 
natural sanction and its philosophy was indis- 
tinguishable—to the Latin mind, at any rate— 
from the rankest atheism and anti-clericalism. 
And all this in the dominions of his Catholic 
Majesty, a Pope’s godson, educated under 
the tutelage of the present Cardinal Secretary 
of State at the Vatican! By the time the 
“Modern Schooi” had established forty cr fif- 
ty flourishing branches in Catalonia, its in- 
stitutional life had attracted the attention of 
the police. 

The innumerable young people who suc- 
cumbed to the undeniable intellectual fascina- 
tion exerted by Francisco Ferrer over his 
pupils of every age and class included, at the 
most flourishing period of the “Modern 
School,” a certain Sefiorita Soledad Villa- 
franca. She is described in the Paris Débats 
as an exquisitely beautiful girl so highly gifted 
that Ferrer, having taught her his philosophy, 
placed her at the head of a large class. As- 
sociated with her was that notorious young 
anarchist, Mateo Morral, who, after some 
years’ study at the “Modern School,” hurled 


a bomb at the carriage of King Alfonso when 
that monarch was riding back to his palace 
immediately after the ceremony which gave 


Spain her reigning Queen. Morral, it would 
appear, had fallen violently in love with the 
Sefiorita, who, rejecting his suit, united herself 
with Ferrer in that type of “free union” which 
the “Modern School” idealized as part of its 
mission among the people of Spain. Morral 
declares the Débats, was so profoundly hu- 
miliated that, to redeem himself he tried to 
assassinate their Majesties in the capital. 
Such was the complication to which Ferrer 
became indebted for his first serious collision 
with that Spanish system of things against 
which he was contending. His indefatigable 
printing press was turning out edition after 
edition of the world’s leading Anarchist pam- 
phleteers for circulation among the wage 
earners of Barcelona. Graduates of the 
“Modern School” were making themselves in- 
creasingly conspicuous in harangues to trades 
unions on the subject of the iniquity of gov- 
ernment and the need of the social revolution. 
Occasionally the police descended upon the 
“Modern School,” the printing press and the 
whole propaganda of Ferrer, only to ascer- 
tain that the illustrious educator was in Paris, 
Vienna, Rome or London. He was always 
conspicuous as a Spanish delegate at free 


SHE APPEALED FOR HER FATHER’S LIFE 

Mlle. Paz Ferrer, a promising actress in Paris, wired 
to King Alphonso on the day preceding Ferrer’s execu- 
tion, imploring clemency, She is said to be out of 
sympathy with her father’s radical views. 


thought world conferences, anarchist gather- 
ings and assemblages of advanced thinkers, 
but as Ferrer was wholly lacking in those 
picturesque qualities of speech and person 
which typify the inspired orator, he made no 
impression. In truth, as the Temps says, 
Ferrer summed up in his manner and ap- 
pearance every human quality that can make 
a man seem insignificant. He was so ordinary 
and so humdrum except in his miraculous 
aptitude for the class room that he could 
never become immortal unless he had been 
condemned to die. Incapable of an idea of 
his own, he yet perished, as the /ndépendance 
Belge observes, for the one idea in his head. 








and Art 





AN “IMPRESSIONIST’ ESTIMATE OF CURRENT LITERARY 


VALUES IN 


R. PERCIVAL POLLARD, who 

for years has been wielding a 
M clever critical pen in Town Top- 

ics, has published a sort of con- 

fession of faith in which he tells 
with unusual candor the story of his likes 
and dislikes in literature. His style is gossipy, 
but incisive; his manner, to quote his own 
epithet, “impressionistic.” He stakes his faith, 
indeed, on impressionism backed by judgment 
and taste. “We must have gained faith, first,” 
he says, “in the taste, the judgment, of the 
critic; after that it is for him to swing, as 
convincingly as he may, the incense of his 
impressionism.” 

From advance sheets of this work, rather 
felicitously named “Their Day in Court,’* it 
is evident that Mr. Pollard is not impressed 
by the worth or value of our present literary 
output. “The case of pure literature in Amer- 
ica,” he says, “is comparable to the case of 
My Lady Parvenu’s grand rout: crowded and 
worthless. Quality is utterly sacrificed for 
quantity. The rout comprises everybody, 
which to the discriminating spells Nobody.” 
Mr. Pollard continues: 


“In that part of our literature called fiction, 
which has almost wiped out the other provinces, 
we find as monotonous an ugliness as you may 
see whenever you note critically the counten- 
ance of any human mob. Our tremendous out- 
put of novels is equaled only by its barrenness 
in all that makes for distinction. The print- 
ing-presses flood us with books; the flood is 
as muddy as a spring freshet on the Mississippi; 
there is a vast bustle of writing and reading; and 
the artistic total is hardly visible. 

“We are deluged with facts; fancy is to seek. 
Our novels of the day are written exactly in 
the language of the Man in the Street; that is 
the secret of our artistic failure. It is all on 
the plane of the average intellect. If you re- 
mind me that I began my book declaring that 
it is the average intellect we must not lose sight 
of, I reply that while we may give him the life 
he knows, the characters he moves among, one 
need not use his own haphazard language. 
Nor need one leave him to wallow forever in 
his half-culture. Literary style does not pre- 


* THe1r Day 1n Court. By Percival Pollard. New York 
and Washington: The Neale Publishing Company. 


AMERICA 


clude the human interest; keeping in mind the 
Man in the Street one still should hope to lift 
his taste wherever possible. 

“Books written in language that every Tom, 
Dick and Harry is capable of, add nothing to 
our artistic advancement. Truth to nature, and 
near appeal to the general human heart, will not 
save a book that is keyed down to the vulgar 
tongue. No such book, even if it survive, can 
ever be said to have enriched the art of writing, 
to have brought a nation nearer to an ideal. 
One can deny our age nothing of vigor, of fe 
cundity. The eye tires in observing the speed 
with which books appear and disappear; all this 
mass of printed matter is quite expressionless, 
there is no style in any of it; it is written so 
that all may understand, and none of it is worth 
understanding. Not in a dozen of the popular 
American novels of the period can you show 
me a genuine sense of style.” 


For this deplorable condition there are many 
parties to blame. “With the publishers,” Mr. 
Pollard charges, “it is a race to offer the 
greatest quantity of newest books. With the 
public it is a race to read the newest just a 
trifle more speedily than their neighbors. The 
national temperament, with its tendencies away 
from conservatism, from allegiance to ascer- 
tained merit, its pursuits of constantly chang- 
ing wills-o-the-wisp, must bear some of the 
blame. The author, making hay while the sun 
shines, is willing to produce at a rate that 
cannot possibly have anything to do with per- 
manent literature. The blame lies between all 
parties: publisher, public and author.” But 
the guiltiest people of all, Mr. Pollard goes 
on to say, are “the Critics” who fail to dis- 
criminate between the good and the bad, and 
“the Ladies” who for years have been de- 
basing the literary coinage. 

In making his sweeping indictment, Mr. 
Pollard has an eye upon Europe just as much 
as upon this country. The shortcomings he 
catalogs are as manifest in Europe as in 
America. That part of his argument, how- 
ever, which refers to American literary ten- 
dencies is likely to have the greater interest 
for the American mind, and is selected for 
summary here. 

The first of the “ladies” admonished by Mr. 
Pollard for having helped to corrupt our lit- 
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LITERATURE AND ART 





PERCIVAL POLLARD IN FLORENCE 
An unconventional portrait of a critic who has dedicated himself to “the emancipation of American literature 


from the dominance of the dollar. 


erature is Amelie Rives. “While most of the 
extremes reached in the erotic,” he says, “were 
achieved by writers reckoned English, we 
must by no means forget that at about the 
period that Bourget’s ‘Physiology of Mod- 
ern Love’ was being discussed by the disci- 
ples of Plato everywhere, Amelie Rives as- 
tounded our readers with ‘The Quick and the 
Dead.’ That revelation of what a woman could 
do in writing her sex down for the general 
inspection has never, as to essentials, been sur- 
passed.” Frank Danby in “Baccarat,” Lucas 
Malet in “Sir Richard Calmady,” are equally 
offensive from Mr. Pollard’s point of view; 
but these are Englishwomen. The next Ameri- 
can on his list is Kate Chopin. Of her novel, 
“The Awakening” he says: 


“So skilfully and so hardily does the book 
reveal the growth of animalism in a woman, that 
we feel as if we were attending a medical 
lecture. In the old days,x—when men, mere men 
such as Balzac or Flaubert or Gautier, attempted 
this sort of dissection—we were wont to sigh, 
and think what brutes they must be to suppose 
women made of this poor clay. Surely it was 
only the males who harbored thoughts fit only 
for the smoking-room; surely—but, Pouff! Kate 
Chopin dispelled those dreams; even had they 
really been possible with Amelie Rives, and 
‘What Dreams May Come,’ already in circula- 
tion.” 


Not all of our women writers, however, fall 


under such summary condemnation. For at 
least two-Mrs. H. A. Mitchell Keays and 
Gertrude Atherton—-Mr. Pollard has words of 
high praise. They have “mitigated a little,” 
he intimates, “the crimes against literary art 
committed by the sex in general.” Mrs. Keays’ 


’ 


“The Road to Damascus” was never “a best 
seller.” “I doubt,” Mr. Pollard observes, “if 
those who gauge literary success by the bar- 
gain counters in the dry-goods stores ever 
heard of the book. Yet I have no hesitation 
in calling it the finest novel of social import 
written by an American woman in recent 
times.” He adds: 


“If I declare that ‘The Road to Damascus’ is 
a book, and contains a character, worthy of long 
life, I set forth the opinion and the prophecy 
of but one fallible mortal, Mindful of field upon 
field of broken idols, of shattered enthusiasms, 
and changed moods, I make that declaration. 
The character of Richarda, in this book, is one 
of the finest ever drawn by an American woman; 
the book itself has perhaps the broadest view 
of life that has been shown on our side of the 
water. 

“Arresting as is the mere story in this book, 
and daring as are both the premises and the con- 
clusions of the plot, it is always the splendid 
tolerance of human frailties that constitutes its 
claim to be considered superior to the millions 
of novels that describe life as we pretend it is, 
or as we pretend it should be. Here is a writer 
who sees life, sees men and women, as they 
are, not as centuries of literature have pretended 
they are. This story is of to-day, and it is of 
all time.” 


Gertrude Atherton is also characterized in 
glowing terms. “When ‘The Doomswoman’ 
appeared in 1893,” Mr. Pollard declares, “I 
ventured the opinion that in her work would 
surely be found some of the best fiction to be 
written by American women in the next quar- 
ter of a century. Today, fifteen years later, 
that prophecy is by no means matter for re- 
gret.” To “Ancestors,” “the largest work 
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Mrs. Atherton has attempted so far,” Mr. 
Pollard pays this tribute: 


“In the final summing up ‘Ancestors’ was an 
epic of San Francisco. 

“San Francisco first appeared in literature in 
an epigram of Oscar Wilde’s. Its apotheosis 
is in ‘Ancestors.’ Here was painted all the bril- 
liance of thought and word and deed that dis- 
tinguished artistic San Francisco; all the elec- 
tricity that made the town the home of the 
most promising and the most hopeless talents on 
our continent is in this book; and its human 
history before the earthquake will scarcely be 
better written. If the earthquake and the fire 
destroyed much that was memorable, they also 
gave us this book.” 


When he comes to a consideration of the 
men who are writing novels in America to- 
day, Mr. Pollard selects for special mention 
Robert W. Chambers, David Graham Phillips 
and Winston Churchill. He has none too high 
an opinion of any of the three. Robert Cham- 
bers, he intimates, is a clever writer who 
misses real distinction. Mr. Phillips, through 
story after story, is “nothing save a lecturer 
who uses the verbiage of journalism,” tho his 
“Old Wives for New” is admittedly on a much 
higher plane than the rest of his work. Win- 
ston Churchill, despite his large and genuine 
earnestness, or perhaps because of it, “has 
never yet issued from the ranks of the reform- 
and therefore cannot be considered a 
artist. Mr. Pollard sums up his esti- 


ers,” 
great 


mate: 


“In this trio of Robert Chambers, David Gra- 
ham Phillips, and Winston Churchill we had, 
then, men who were trying, from differing prem- 
ises and points of view, to hint the fundamental 
facts of American social life. The one consid- 
ercd the great Middle West, in its contrast 
against New York; another dealt with New Eng- 
land; another with New York and its suburban 
regions, geographical and intellectual. I have 
chosen them as typical of the best that was be- 
ing done, It was none too good; it was not bet- 
ter than England’s second best; but it was doubt- 
less the best our conditions permitted. 

“And that, precisely, is my point. Those three 
were Americans, writing of America, for that 
audience composed of women and newspapers 
which in America forms the general taste. Of 
distinctive literary art, aside from subject, there 
was not more, in all these three, than should 
furnish one really adequate artist in belles lettres. 
One was a sincere reporter; another a brilliant 
trifler; the third a painstaking reformer. The 
great portrayer of society was not there.” 


There was not, indeed, in all America, Mr. 
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Pollard continues, a great portrayer of society. 
“The only way America could claim such a 
one was by haling home the American who 
had removed himself, as much as _ possible, 
from the conditions of our literary cosmos: 
Henry James.” To quote further: 


“Upon Mr. James there can be but one ver 

dict; in the line he has chosen, he is master 
He is our only representative in the domain usu 
ally called belles lettres, but which might as 
well be Englished as the fine art of litera 
ture. ‘ 
“For the first time, in this review of mine, | 
am able to voice my appreciation of a novelist. 
who was many other things beside. He has il 
lumined for us, better than any other writer, all 
those provinces of international social compari 
son in which Americans have had place. 

“He has stood, in the manner even more than 
the matter, alone. 

“Long ago we heard the opinion that Tantalus, 
doomed to revisit earth and its tortures, would 
infinitely prefer the eagle pecking at his vitals 
to the everlasting withdrawal of hopes so illu- 
sively painted as in the majority of Mr. James's 
stories. The substance of these criticisms was 
that nothing climactical was ever allowed to hap- 
pen; that everything was an analysis of motives 
for doing things which were never described; 
and finally, that the door to the real location of 
the word ‘Finis’ was invariably, though suavely, 
shut in the reader’s face. Those objections 
never succeeded in moving Mr. James from his 
allegiance to the ideals of his art. His manner 
of presupposing an instinctive eye to the artis 
tic, and the quietistic, in his readers, has never 
faltered; he has never, in that respect, ceaseci 
most delicately presuming that in America there 
existed a modicum of intelligent people. 

“It is true, that until you came to examine 
the woof of his product very closely, you could 
fancy in his stories all the essentials save the 
most important ; compression, ingenuity, form 
style.—but hardly any action at all. This was 
especially so in his earlier and shorter stories, 
of which there are a goodly number of volumes. 
Reading even those stories, however, you had to 
admit that in the sketching of character, in the 
understanding of the subtleties of the modern 
temper as found in the higher airs of civiliza 
tion, Mr. James had no equal, and that in the 
artistic analysis of mental episodes, he excelled 
all his contemporaries. Even those who railed 
at his denationalization, and refused to read a 
man who ‘satirizes his own country,’ had to al- 
low that there was no other American possessed 
of so much sheer art. 

“He was always, in every fine and large sense 
of the words, a Man of Letters.” 


Henry James is not Mr. Pollard’s only en- 


thusiasm. Ambrcse Bierce receives as full a 
meed of appreciation. This critical volume, 
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indeed, may be said to culminate, emotionally 
if not in the arrangement of its chapters, in 
its panegyric of “the one commanding figure 
in America in our time; the only American, 
living in America, who was completely a man 
of letters, in the finest sense of that term, and 
who had written what his contemporaries, as 
well as posterity, must admit as masterpieces.” 
Mr. Pollard writes: 


“Ambrose Bierce, the only one of our men of 
letters sure to be heard of, side by side with 
Poe and Hawthorne, when our living ears are 
stopped with clay, committed, for most of his 
life, the fatal mistake of being, as well as a lit 
erary genius, a great journalist. The greatest 


satirist since Swift, or Pope, or Byron, he lashed, 
in prose and verse, always the sinners rather 
than the sin. That, in this soda-fountain age of 
ours, was a cardinal offense in the eyes of those 
little sisters of the rich who say what Ameri- 
can literature shall be. 

“As journalist, Ambrose Bierce was the sole 
survivor from a period of great journalism 

“As a writer of short stories he towered above 
his generation. When all our current letters are 
just where today the popular books of the 
‘Seventies and ‘Eighties are, Ambrose Bierce’s 
thin volume of stories ‘In the Midst of Life’ 
will still be a great book; no other American 
book written in the last fifty years will survive 
so long. 

“Upon that I stake my own critical repvtation.” 





AN INTERPRETER OF 


mrmey VERY spiritual and social crisis 
finds expression in literature, and 
E now a Spanish novelist has arisen, 
reflecting the travail and unrest 
of his country. His name is Vi- 
cente Blasco Ibafiez, and the first of his stories 
to be translated into English is entitled, sig- 
nificantly, “The Shadow of the Cathedral.’’* 
He takes the magnificent cathedral of Toledo, 
with its priestly guardians, its unknown treas- 
ures, its wealth of art and architecture hidden 
in dust and darkness, as a symbol of reaction- 
ary Spain, and he sets in contrast an Anarchis- 
tic dreamer of the type of Francisco Ferrer. 
In this, as in all his writings, Ibafiez is frankly 
radical, and goes far to reveal the subterranean 
fires which are even now undermining the 
Spanish church and monarchy. 

The books of Ibafiez are widely known in 
Kurope, but up to the present time English 
and American readers have remained strangely 
ignorant of the writer whom Havelock Ellis 
pronounces “the most remarkable of recent 
novelists.” “Rough, vigorous, not always even 
grammatical,’ Ellis says in his illuminating 
“Soul of Spain”; “sometimes crudely natural- 
istic, scmetimes breaking out into impassioned 
lyricism, always an uncompromising revolu- 
limuist, aggressive and combative, ardently 
concerned with social problems, and a faith- 
ful painter of the common people whose life 
he knows so well, Blasco [bafiez is a great 
force in literature.” Like Pérez Galdés, of 
an.elder generation, the popular novelist of 
social reform, and Emiiia Pardo Bazan, 
“Tus Smancw OF THE CATHEDRAL. By Vicente Blasco 


Ibafez. Translated from the Spanish by Mrs. W. A. 
Gillespie. New York, E. P. Dutton & Company. 


REVOLUTIONARY SPAIN 


Spain’s most gifted woman writer, Ibafez has 
felt the influence of French naturalism, and 
he is frequently described as a Spanish Zola. 
“The Shadow of the Cathedral” is certainly 
worthy of the master of *“Rougon-Macquart.” 
Like Zola, too, Ibafiez is distinguished for his 
moral valor. “In his life and in his works,” 
writes Havelock Ellis, “this son of indomitable 
Aragon has displayed all the typical Spanish 
virility, the free-ranging personal energy, the 
passion for independence, which of old filled 
Saragossa with martyrs and heroes.” 

Ibanez is no literary man of the study. Un- 
til recently, Mr. Ellis reminds us, the writer 
who is nothing else than a writer was almost 
unknown in Spain. Cervantes and most of the 
other great literary Spaniards were soldiers, 
diplomats or adventurers, who wrote only in 
the intervals of active life. Ibafez continues 
the tradition. As a political journalist and 
revolutionary politician, his life has been one 
of heroic adventure. He was born in Valen- 
cia, of Aragonese parentage, so late as 1867. 
His father was the proprietor. of a dry-goods 
shop, and the son was educated for the law. 
But even as a student he showed revolutionary 
tendencies, and was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment when only eighteen years old for 
writing a sonnet against the government. In 
1890, Ibanez fled to Paris in order to escape 
a second imprisonment, and there he remained 
until an ammesty was granted him two years 
later. He returned to Spain in time to head 
a popular demonstration in protest against the 
government’s brutal methods of attempting to 
suppress the Cuban insurrection; and once 
again he was obliged to leave his country. Re- 
entering it, three months later, he was arrested 
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and imprisoned for two years. On his release, 
he founded a Republican paper, El Pueblo 
(The People), acting at first not only as pro- 
prietor but as editor, reporter and reviewer 
as well. Ibafiez extended his propaganda still 
further by publishing a library of several hun- 
dred translations, scientific and sociological, 
numbering among his authors Herbert Spen- 
cer, Tolstoy, Renan and Nietzsche. He was 
elected to the Cortes as Republican Deputy 
from Valencia, and after eight years of polit- 
ical service has only now retired to devote 
himself entirely to literature. Through all his 
revolutionary activities, journalistic, political, 
literary, his dominant purpose has been to 
arouse his people from apathy and ignorance. 

As a literary artist, Ibafiez is distinguished 
by all the dramatic realism and vital energy 
which characterize the paintings of Sorolla 
and Zuloaga. His best work, according to 
James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, is, like that of most 
modern Spanish novelists, intensely local. “He 
knows the orchard of Spain as Mr. Hardy 
knows Dorsetshire,” says this authoritative 
critic in “Chapters on Spanish Literature,” 
“and he is most himself in Valencian surround- 
ings.” Yet his subjects are very varied. Be- 
side “La Barraca” (The Farmhouse), a novel 
which pictures the market-garden district out- 
side of Valencia, one can place “La Horda 
(The Rabble), an equally life-like presenta- 
tion of the squalid proletariat of Madrid. 
“Sénnica la Cortesana” is an historical rom- 
ance of the siege and fall of Saguntum. In 
“Sangre y Arena” (Blood and Sand), Ibafiez 
is again contemporary, fiercely attacking the 
bull-fight—“that survivor of the auto-da-fe.” 
While in “Ita Maji Desnuda” (the name be- 
ing taken from a picture by the realistic Span- 
ish artist, Goya), he is psychological and 
wholly preoccupied with matters of art and 
the disillusion of unhappy love. 

“The Shadow of the Cathedral” is one of 
a trio of novels written shortly after the elec- 
tion of Blasco Ibafiez to the Cortes, and had 
their author belonged to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Mr. R. H. Keniston remarks in the New 
York Nation, all three would probably have 
appeared as pamphlets. “The plots of the 
books,” Mr. Keniston goes on to say, “serve 
merely as a framework in which to carry his 
propaganda. Through the long harangues of 
his anarchistic heroes, he attacks mercilessly 
the church, the Jesuits, and the drunkenness 
of Spain.” Yet “behind these Specific objects 
of his animadversion, lurks the real enemy; it 
is the people who are to blame; their ignorance 
and self-seeking are the sources of their sub- 


jection and suffering. This, indeed, is the fun- 
damental teaching of all of his novels.” A 
French critic has observed that Fate is the 
invisible character which dominates the work 
of Ibafiez. “To make such a criticism,” writes 
Mr. Keniston, “is to misinterpret his whole 
philosophy of life. It is man who is the cause 
of the evils in this world—man with his petti- 
ness, his self-centred narrowness. And it is 
just this conviction that human suffering is 
the result of human weakness and not a di- 
vinely sent curse, that inspires the author to 
struggle forward toward the ideal of the fu- 
ture, to hope for a day when charity is un- 
necessary and men are brothers.” 

“The Shadow of the Cathedral” is a wise 
choice for an introductory English translation, 
not because it is the masterpiece of Blasco 
Ibafiez but because it is less local, less exclu- 
sively Spanish than any other of his novels. 
The subject is of universal interest. And it 
is admitted by at least one of the puzzled re- 
viewers that this “novel, which is no novel,” 
puts the devotees of “art for art’s sake’’in a 
dilemma. For literally crammed, as the book 
is, with revolutionary harangues and histori- 
cal lectures, with purpose blazoned on every 
page, it is nevertheless a massive and fascinat- 
ing work of art. Moreover it is intensely hu- 
man. The characters are not mere puppets 
voicing the opinions of their maker, but living 
creatures from whom we part in sorrow and 
wonder. 

The story concerns one Gabriel Luna, a 
child born into the family of the cathedral 
gardener at Toledo in one of the little poverty- 
stricken “habitacions” of the upper cloister. 
“The population of a whole town,” we are 
told, “lived above the cathedral, on a level with 
its roofs; and when night fell, and the stair- 
case of the tower was locked, it remained quite 
isolated from the city. This semi-ecclesiastical 
tribe was born and died in the very heart of 
Toledo without ever going down into the 
streets, clinging with traditional instinct to the 
carved mountain of stone whose arches served 
it as a refuge. They lived saturated with the 
scent of incense, breathing the peculiar smell 
of mold and old iron belonging to ancient 
buildings, and with no more horizon than the 
arches of the bell tower, whose height soared 
into the small patch of blue sky visible from 
the cloister.” 

In such an environment Gabriel grows up 
to be a prodigy of ecclesiastical learning, a 
brilliant seminarist, with a possible miter and 
crozier before him, when suddenly, in a spirit 
of youthful adventure and religious fanaticism, 
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he joins the forces under Don Carlos to fight 
against the rising Republicanism,—‘a scapu- 
lary of the Heart of Jesus sewed into his 
waistcoat, and a beautiful silk scarf in his 
wallet,’ worked by the white hands of a nun. 
For three years he experiences all the horrors 
of a brutal guerrilla warfare; and when at last 
the fighting comes to an end, he refuses, as 
an officer, to avail himself of the amnesty, and 
emigrates to Paris. There, in the Latin Quar- 
ter, he corrects Greek and Latin proofs for a 
living, and gradually mingles with students of 
all kinds, political agitators and old commun- 
ists. He listens to Renan, Kropotkin and 
Reclus, until nothing remains to him of his 
old beliefs and he has become a philosophical 
Anarchist, bringing to the new faith, how- 
ever, the same religious zeal and gift of pres- 
entation which had distinguished him in the 
Catholic seminary. He chooses the life of a 
wandering propagandist, travelling all over 
Europe with a woman “comrade”—an Eng- 
lishwoman named Lucy—and suffering great 


loneliness when she dies of consumption in _ 


Italy. “He had not loved her as most men 
love, but she was his companion, his sister, 
they were alike in their pleasures and their 
sorrows, and their common poverty had 
welded them into one will.” His desolation 
drives Luna back to Spain where, in Barce- 
lona, some “comrades” obtain for him the 
management of a printing press. He ~isits 
Toledo and finds that his one surviving 
brother is now a faithful servant of the 
cathedral, the “Silenciaro,” called ‘Wooden 
Staff.” 

Luna’s natural eloquence makes him a 
power in the revolutionary whirlwind of Bar- 
celona, and a marked man for the police. 
When bombs are exploded in the streets of 
the city, there is none more surprised than 
Luna, but he is the first man to be arrested; 
and two years later he is released from the 
fortress of Montjuich, broken in body by 
prison tortures. Yet a few years longer he 
travels about,—‘“a vagabond and dangerous 
dog”—asking pardon of the more _ violent 
“comrades” for his persecutors “as blind in- 
struments employed by society in a moment 
of terror, thinking they had saved it by their 
barbarity;” until, at last, broken in spirit as 
well as body, he goes back to the cathedral, 
to the home of “Wooden Staff,” to die. “His 
happiness was not to think, not to speak, but 
to mold himself to that dead world; he would 
be among the living statues peopling the up- 
per cloister, one more automaton; he would 
imitate those beings who seemed to have ab- 
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sorbed into themselves something of the 
austerity of the granite buttresses; he would 
inhale like a healing balsam the scent of the 
rusty iron railings and the incense that 
spread through the church the ancient per- 
fume of the past centuries.” 

But even here, and against his will, the 
golden tongue cannot be silent. Gabriel stud- 
ies the cathedral anew and all that it stands 
for, from the owls and ravens of its vault- 
ings down to the medieval obscenities of the 
choir. Its poverty-stricken servants gather 
about .him and listen, but they interpret his 
teachings to suit themselves. Gabriel has 
called attention to the wooden images in the 
bat-haunted sacristy, covered with pearls and 
gold, surrounded by heaped-up jewels, bid- 
ding the people ask themselves why they, the 
living men and women, should suffer hunger 
and privation while idols having no human 
needs should be loaded with riches. A secret 
group of servants plan to rob the Virgin del 
Sagrario on the night of her feast-day when, 
for once in the year, she glitters in all her 
jeweled vestments, taken for the occasion 
from the cathedral treasury. 

Gabriel Luna, now a watchman, is on guard 
alone this night. He is joined by Mariano, 
the bell-ringer, an old comrade-at-arms un- 
der Don Carlos; by his rascally nephew, a 
beadle, nicknamed “the Tato” for his love of 
bull-fights; and by a poor shoemaker,—all 
three of them drunk. Gradually their pur- 
pose is made known to him; and this dra- 
matic climax follows: 


continued the bell- 
It is only a few 


“*Come along, Gabriel,’ 
ringer. ‘Do not let us lose time. 
minutes’ work; and then—flight!’ 

“*No,’ said Luna firmly, coming out of his 
reverie, ‘you shall not do this; you ought not to 
do it. It is a robbery you suggest to me, and my 
pain is great seeing that you reckoned on me; 
others rob from fatal instinct or from corruption 
of soul, you have come to it because I tried to 
enlighten you, because I tried to open your 
mind to the truth. Oh! it is horrible, most 
horrible !’ 

“*What 
Gabriel ? 
harm by taking its jewels? 
and everyone who possesses anything? 
should we not imitate them ?’ 

“*For this very reason, because what you pro- 
pose doing is a suggestion of evil, because it 
perpetuates once more that system of violence 
and disorder which is the root of all misery 
Why do you hate the rich if what they do in 
sweating the poor is just the same as what you 
are doing in taking possession of a thing for 


is the use of all these objections, 
Is it not a bit of wood? Whom do we 
Do not the rich rob, 
Why 
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yourselves—understand me well, for yourselves— 
and not for all. The robbery does not scare me, 
tor 1 do not believe in ownership nor in the 
sanctity of things; but for this very reason | 
detest this appropriation to yourselves and I op- 
pose it. Why do you wish to possess all this? 
You say it is to remedy your poverty. That is 
not true. It is to be rich, to inter into the priv- 
ileged group, to be three individual men of 
that detested minority which desires to enjoy 
prosperity by enslaving humanity. If all the 
poor of Toledo were now shouting outside the 
doors of the Cathedral, rebellious and embold- 
ened, | would open the way for them, I would 
point out those jewels that you covet, and 1 
would say, ‘Possess yourselves of those, they are 
so many drops of sweat and blood wrung from 
your ancestors; they represent the servile work 
on the land of the lords, the brutal plundering 
of the king’s cavaliers, so that magnates and 
kings may cover with jewels those idols which 
can open to them the gates of heaven.’ These 
things do not belong to you because you happen 
to be the most daring; they belong to all, as 
do all the riches of the earth. For men to lay 
their hands on everything existing in the world 
would be a holy work, the redeeming revolution 
of the future. To possess yourselves of some 
portion of what, by moral right, is not yours 
would only be for you a crime against the laws 
of the land; for me it would be a crime. against 
the disinherited, the only masters of the exist- 
ing—’ 

“ ‘Silence, Gabriel,’ said the bell-ringer harsh- 
ly; ‘if I let you, you would go on talking till 
dawn, I do not understand you, nor do I wish 
to. We came to do you a good turn, and you 
treat us to a sermon. We wish to see you as 
rich as ourselves, and you answer us by talking 
of others, of a lot of people that you don’t know, 
of that humanity who never gave you a scrap 
of bread when you wandered like a dog. I 
must treat you as I did in our youth when we 
were campaigning. I have always loved you 
and I admire your talents, but we must really 
treat you like a child. Come along, Gabriel! 
Hold your tongue, and follow us! We will lead 
you to happiness! Forward, companions!’ 

“The Tato and the shoemaker stood up; walk- 
ing towards the railings of the high altar, the 
Tato seized one of its gates, and half opened 
it. 

“*No! shouted Gabriel with energy. ‘Stop! 
Mariano, you do not know what you are doing. 
You believe your happiness will be accomplished 
when you have possessed yourselves of those 
jewels. But afterwards? Your families remain 
here. Tato, think of your mother. Mariano, 
you and the shoemaker have wives—you have 
children.’ 

“*Bah! said the bell-ringer, ‘They will come 
and join us when we are in safety far away. 
Money can do everything—the thing is to get 
it.’ 


“‘And your children? Shall they be told their 
fathers were thieves!’ 

“‘Bah! they will be rich in other countries. 
Their history will not be worse than that of 
other rich men’s sons.’ 

“Gabriel understood the fierce determination 
that animated those men. His endeavors to 
restrain them were useless. Mariano seized him, 
seeing he was trying to push between them ani 
the altar. ; 

“*Stand aside, little one,’ he said. ‘You are 
no use for anything. Let us alone. Are you 
afraid of the Virgin? Undeceive yourself; even 
if we carry off all she has she will work no mir- 
acle.’ 

“Gabriel attempted one final effort. 

“*You shall do nothing, If you pass the railings, 
if you approach the high altar, I will ring the 
call bell, and before ten minutes all Toledo 
will be at the gates.’ 

“And, opening the iron gate of the choir, he 
entered with a decision that surprised the bell- 
ringer. 

“The shoemaker in tipsy silence was the only 
one who followed him. 

“*My children’s bread!’ he murmured in thick- 
ened speech. ‘They wish to rob them! They 
wish to keep them poor!’ 

“Mariano heard a metallic clatter, and saw the 
shoemaker raise his hand armed with a bunch 
of keys which had fallen on the marble steps 
of the railing; then he heard a strangely son- 
orous sound, as if something hollow was being 
struck. 

“Gabriel gave one scream, and fell forward on 
the ground; the shoemaker continued striking his 
head. 

“*Do not give him any more—stop!’ 

“These were the last words Gabriel heard con- 
fusedly, as he lay stretched at the entrance of 
the choir; a warm and sticky liquid ran over 
his eyes; afterwards—silence, darkness and— 
nothing ! ? 

“Still he came back to life. He opened his 
eyes with difficulty and saw the sun coming 
through a barred window, white walls, and a dirty 
and darned cotton counterpane. After great 
wandering and stumbling, he could collect his 
thoughts sufficiently to form one idea: they had 
placed the Cathedral on his temples—the huge 
church was hanging over his head crushing him. 
What terrible pain! He could not move; he 
seemed fastened by his head. His ears were 
buzzing, his tongue seemed paralyzed. His eyes 
could see feebly, as tho the light were muddy and 
a reddish haze enveloped all things. ; 

“As his eyes were closing forever, a voice close 
to him said: 

“*We have followed your scent, rascal; you 
were well hidden, but we have discovered you 
through one of your own. Now we shall see 
what account you can give of the Virgin’s jewels!’ 

“But the terrible enemy of God and _ social 
order could give no account to man.” 
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EMERSON’S DEIFICATION OF 


HERE are some who rank faith 

as the highest of human facul- 

T ties; there are others who wor- 

ship moral or esthetic beauty; 

but for Emerson the ultimate 

word was mind. “God, or pure mind,” is one 

of his phrases, incidental but revealing. “He 

may talk of other gods,’ Mr. W. C. Brownell, 

the eminent critic, remarks; “his Zeus is in- 

tellect. The hand may be Isaiah’s, the voice 

is that of the intelligence. “The capital secret 

of the preacher’s profession,’ he says, ‘is to 

convert life into truth.’ These five words 

define his own work in the world with pre- 

cision. And his instrument, his alembic, for 
this conversion was the intellect.” 

Both the strength and the weakness of 
Emerson, as Mr. Brownell interprets him in 
a recent penetrating essay in Scribner's, 
may be traced to his deification of mind. 
His eagle keenness of mental vision enabled 
him to pierce the universe to its very mar- 
row, but he paid for his power in “a corre- 
sponding deficiency in susceptibility.” 

Pure intellect, Mr. Brownell asserts, has 
never received such homage as Emerson 
gives it. 


“Its sufficiency has never seemed so absolute 
to any other thinker. ‘See that you hold yourself 
fast,—by the heart, the soul, the will? No— 
‘by the intellect,’ is the climax of one of his 
earliest and most eloquent preachments. The 
strain is recurrent throughout his works. ‘Goethe 
can never be dear to men,’ he says, with his ex- 
traordinary penetration. ‘His is not even the 
devotion to pure truth: but to truth for the sake 
of culture.’ He would have blandly scouted 
Lessing’s famous preference for the pursuit over 
the possession of truth, and was far from ‘bow- 
ing humbly to the left hand’ of the Almighty 
and saying, ‘Father, forgive: pure truth is for 
Thee alone. He never pursued truth—or any- 
thing. He simply uttered it, with perfect modesty 
but also with absolute conclusiveness. He never 
pretended to completeness, to the possession of 
all truth. ‘Be content with a little light, so it be 
your own,’ he counsels the youthful ‘scholar.’ 
He was imperturbably content with his; it was 
indubitably his own, and he trusted it implicitly. 

“Moreover it was the pure, as distinguished 
from the practical, intellect that he worshipped. 
Naturally, since it -was this that he possessed. 
He himself admits, or rather proclaims, that his 
‘reasoning faculty is proportionally weak.’ He 
is in fact Plato redivivus in his assumption that 
conceptions as such justify and prove themselves; 
or, rather, that all kinds of proof are impertinent. 
He speaks always as one having authority, and 


INTELLECT 


as little like the logicians as the scribes. Not only 
his practice—which others have shared—but his 
theory, in which he is unique among the serious 
philosophers of the modern world, is quite 
definitely that of the seer. However blandly, how- 
ever shrewdly, he unfolds his message, he has 
consciously and explicitly as well as inferentially 
the attitude of merely transmitting it. More—far 
more—than that, for with his inveterate didacti 
cism he insists that this attitude be universal. Ab- 
stract yourself sufficiently, he seems to say to his 
audiences, and !et the god speak through you. 
Then all will be well. To what purpose? Well, 
to no purpose, except the end of the formulation 
of truth. Truth he viewed almost as a commodity. 
If you could but get enough life converted into 
truth, there would be nothing left to ask for.” 


This “truth” of Emerson’s is decidedly 
cold; he counsels the scholar to be “cold and 
true.” In his own case it led to a strange 
aloofness from all human relations. “As to 
this,” Mr. Brownell observes, “the testimony 
is unanimous. It was far from being shyness 
in the sense of diffidence. He did not know 
what diffidence was. On the contrary, it pro- 
ceeded from an acute sense of self-respect.” 
He seems to have been himself quite conscious 
of his innate unresponsiveness. He was twice 
married, and received his life long the defer- 
ential devotion of family and friends. But 
“he undoubtedly felt,” Mr. Brownell affirms, 
“that ‘my Father’s business—or his equiva- 
lent for it—had claims upon his preoccupation 
superior to theirs.” This state of mind had 
its dangers as well as its inspirations. Mr. 
Brownell goes on to say: 


“It would indeed be hardly too fanciful to find 
Emerson’s philosophy very considerably derived 
from the natural man in him—using the terms in 
the ‘orthodox’ theological sense and not in his 
nor in Rousseau’s. Bland angel as he was, he 
very much wanted his own way. One is tempted 
to say that he invented or elected his philosophy 
in order to get it. At all events his philosophy 
exactly suited him, He had no, sentimental needs. 
It satisfies none. He had, to an inordinate de- 
gree—as how should he not have ?—the pride of 
intellect. It magnifies mind. He was assailed 
by no temptations, knew ‘no law of the mem- 
bers.’ It contemplates none. He was impatient 
of constraint. It exalts freedom. He suffered 
from the pressure of traditional superstition. It 
lauds the leading of individual light. He felt 
acutely, with an extraordinary and concentrated 
intensity, the value, the importance, the dignity 
of his own soul. It invents the ‘over soul’— 
surely an exercise in terminology!—to authen- 
ticate it. The natural man, however understood, 
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is the undisciplined man. And discipline is pre- 
cisely the lacking element in his philosophy.” 


The trouble was just that Emerson, viewing 
the world in the cold light of the mind and 
taking insufficient account of its moral ele- 
ments, failed to recognize the inadequateness 
of his own teaching. As Mr. Brownell puts 
it: 


“When Emerson affirms ‘Whoso would be a 
man must be a_ non-conformist,’ one _ recalls, 
thinking of some of his disciples, Mrs. Shelley’s 
prayer for her son: ‘Oh! my God, send him 
where they will teach him to think like other 
people,’ and wishes that he had varied his preach- 
ing of self-reliance occasionally by commending 
culture. Culture, however, did not enter into 
Emerson’s philosophy. His philosophy indeed, 
following his instinct, does not so much neglect 
as positively impeach it. There is no denying 
the fact, which is vaunted rather than dissembled. 
He has a hard word for it always. Culture 
means on the one hand discipline, which irked 
him, and on the other acquisition, which to him 
could only have a disciplinary function. In either 
aspect it involves effort, and effort lay quite 
outside his ideal of surrender to intuition and 
impulse. ‘I would not degrade myself,’ he says, 
‘by casting about for a thought nor by waiting 
for one.’ And it is far less a transient than a 
prevailing mood in which he affirms, ‘I would 
write on the lintels of the door-post, Whim.’ 
And this spirit informs not only his intellectual 
but his moral philosophy, so far as these are 
separable. What he holds in reserve in the one 
case is the ‘explanation’ in which he ‘cannot 
spend the day,’ and in the other the postulate 
that impulse should of course be pure and good. 
His own being angelic, he assumes integrity in 
that of the world in general.” 


Mr. Brownell treats the Essays rather than 
the Poems, as the supreme achievement of 
Emerson. He thinks that the sage of Con- 
cord lacked the esthetic, as he lacked the 
moral, understanding. “So slight is the pro- 
portion of admirable to negligible verse in the 
Poems,” he declares, “that one feels like 
saying that he can repeat all of Emerson’s 
poetry that repays reading.” To quote further: 


“Emerson not only has no sensuous. strain. 
He is deficient in sentiment. Of love, as un- 
derstood by the poets—and the mass of man- 
kind—he had his habitual inteflectual and not 
emotionally enlightened conception. He quite 
comprehended its physiology. To the question 
once addressed to him: ‘Do you believe in Pla- 
tonic friendships between the sexes?’ he replied 
with quaint sapience: ‘Yes, but “Hands off.”’ 
Surely wisdom is justified of her children! He 


had, however, no sense of the feeling, and of the 
two great instincts from which all the rest that 
actuate humanity are derived it is extraordinary 
how exclusively he was possessed by that of self 
preservation. Emotional expansion—or even 
concentration—was plainly not a need of his 
ethereal nature, but of all directions in which 
soul or sense expand that of romantic love was 
the most foreign to his constitution. We owe 
him the charming phrase: ‘All mankind love a 
lover.’ But the kind of lover he means is he 
who feels warmly ‘when he hears applause oi 
his engaged maiden.’ ‘Engaged’ is charming, 
too; it connotes Concord and its regularity in 
essentials whatever its theological heresies, Beau 
tifully wise things he occasionally utters about 
love. ‘Do you love me, means do you see the 
same truth, for example, records exquisitely 
the lover’s longing for spiritual fusion. But 
even here a part stands for the whole and we 
gather that a negative reply would merely lead 
the inquirer, not too disconsolately, to seek else 
where his other self. Had it been he, one is per 
suaded that he never would have pleaded for ‘a 
last ride together,’ and at most have proposed a 
walk, Such an admonition as ‘we must not contend 
against love or’—what he seems to imply is the 
same thing—‘deny the substantial existence of 
other people,’ certainly witnesses no tempera 
mental ardor.” 


When he comes to Emerson’s Essays Mr. 
Brownell assumes quite a different tone. 
“The Essays,” he says, enthusiastically, “are 
the scriptures of thought, the Virgilian Lots 
of modern literature. Every thought 
is pollent rather than purely reflective. And 
if Emerson does not preach action and ig- 
nores emotion, the state of mind he induces 
is of an energetic and exhilarated character, 
dut of which such emotion as aspiration may 
be called and such action as resolve may im- 
plicate issue of themselves. He _ stimulates 
a mood at all events, in which effort seems 
needless, compunction useless, conscience su- 
perfluous, logic a fetter, consistency negligi- 
ble, fear contemptible, courage instinctive, 
culture exotic, and what normally we recog- 
nize as unattainable within easy reach of one’s 
hand—a mood, that is to say, that dissipates 
all possible criticism of him. To those who 
can convert such a mood into a permanent 
state of mind and habit of thought, or even 
make it occasionally the springs of conduct 
and performance, the Essays are a priceless 
possession.” The article concludes: 


“Emerson’s mind is as spacious as it is active, 


and as stored as it is spacious. Not a scholar 
in any strict sense, he read as much as he re- 
flected, and, owing to his extremely catholic ap- 
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preciativeness, as widely. His extraordinary 
power of assimilation and conversion somewhat 
obscures the opulence of his spoils. Whatever 
his depreciation of culture and its results to 
his philosophy, the tapestry of the Essays is 
wonderfully figured with it. Dr. Holmes gives 
the number of citations they contain as 3,393, 
tuken from 868 writers. And the abundance of 
his harvest of his reading is less impressive 
than the aptness and fecundity of everything— 

erything—quoted. One almost sees in it its pro- 
ess of transformation into the proverbial mani- 
fold enrichment of good seed, and views as seed 
the grain but freshly reaped from the ripest fields 
ii the world’s thought. He dips into the bins of 

ery storehouse and draws on all treasuries, 
ho with an eclecticism so personal and a usage 
so prompt that one fairly loses sight of the ori- 
ein of the material with which he sows and 
builds. It is there nevertheless—an encyclopedia 


of others’ thought, however combined, developed, 
refined and utilized by, as well as embedded in, 
his own, And the lessons of experience he drew 
from every source from the most familiar as well 
as the most recondite. As he said of Plato, he 
kept ‘the two vases, one of ether and one of 
pigment, at his side’ and illustrated his own as- 
sertion: ‘Things used as language are inexhaust 
ibly attractive.” Consider merely the titles of 
the ten volumes of Essays. They form a catal- 
ogue raisonné of wisdom, of wisdom divined and 
wisdom garnered, and the whole beautifully 
and winningly, as well as pungently, alembi- 
cated by an indisputably great mind. And 
if the Essays are, as they seemed to the wisest 
English critic of the nineteenth century, the most 
important work in English prose of that cen- 
tury it is because they are the work of the 
master genius of wisdom among the writers of 
his time.” 





MASTER PAINTINGS OF 
HE great Hudson-Fulton cele- 
bration passed in a_ fortnight, 

si but the exhibition it inspired, in 
the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, has lasted for two months. 
To many, this collection of paintings by Hud- 
son's contemporaries has brought more genu- 
ine delight than was conveyed by all the pa- 
geantry on land and river. The Outlook 
refers to the exhibition as “the most satis- 
factory single feature of the celebration,” 
and goes on to call it “the finest of its kind 
ever made in a single gallery.” Superlatives, 
indeed, are in every critic's mouth. Ernest 

Knaufft, in The Review of Reviews, does not 

hesitate to speak of the event as “the most 

important” in New York’s art history, and 

William Howe Downes, in the Boston Tran- 

script, adds his conviction that “the part of 

the show which includes the old Dutch pic- 
tures is the greatest collection of Old Masters 
ever assembled in America.” 

The exhibit consists of some hundred and 
fifty pictures, the pick of a dozen world- 
famous collections owned by Americans and 
Canadians. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan alone 
has contributed fifteen priceless canvases, 
several of which have never before been 
seen on this side of the Atlantic. The money 
value of the collection, Henry Tyrrell calcu- 
lates, is at least $10,000,000. Quite apart 
from artistic and financial considerations, 
there is something peculiarly felicitous in the 
fact that Hudson’s period should be celebrated 
by an exhibition of paintings. For the age 


HENRY HUDSON’S TIME 


in which he lived—roughly speaking, the first 
half of the sevententh century—was signal- 
ized by the birth of one of the greatest ar- 
tistic “schools” in the world’s history. It 
was the age of Rembrandt and Frans Hals, 
of Vermeer, de Hooch, Jan Steen, Gabriel 
Metsu, and the Ruysdaels. These men of the 
Netherlands have their own special place in 
the history of art. Their work, at its best, 
has never been surpassed. 

No less than thirty-four Rembrandts appear 
in the new exhibition. This fact in itself ex- 
plains the presence of visitors who have 
come all the way from Europe to study the 
collection. “So far as Rembrandt is con- 
cerned,” Mr. Downes remarks, “it is a more 
impressive showing of his work, everything 
considered, than that made on the occasion 
of the Rembrandt tercentenary at Leyden in 
the summer of 1906.”. Not the Rembrandt 
pictures alone, however, but the whole en- 
semble give this collection its unique signifi- 
cance. “It is, by itself,” Royal Cortissoz, the 
art critic of the New York Tribune, com- 
ments, “a little exciting to see so many fam- 
ous works gathered together in one place, 
and after the first moment of surprise there 
follows a kind of glut of the eye, a reckless 
gormandizing of massive draughtsmanship 
and sumptuous tho somber tone.” He con- 
tinues : 


“Later impressions take account of more com- 
plex elements of charm and provoke reflection 
on the remarkable educational value of the col- 
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Owned by E. D. Libbey 
A TECHNICAL TOUR DE FORCE 


Frans Hals’ 
“Flere you have,” 


lection, framed as it is with special reference 
to that Dutch period ‘in the history of New York 
which is: just now uppermost in our minds, These 
pictures throw, to begin with, a flood of light 
on Dutch types, Dutch manners and dress, boldly 
relieved against a background of Dutch land- 
scape and architecture. In the portraits of Rem- 
brandt and Hals you are brought face to face with 
the seventeenth-century burgher and his wife; 
Vermeer and De Hoogh will show you how they 
lived at home, and while the Ruisdaels expose 
the character of the countryside and waterways 
in Holland the broadly humorous compositions 
of Jan Steen will people the scene for you with 
Hobbinol and his doxy. The light that suf- 
fuses this land of our ancestors is gray and cool. 
For all the moisture in that northern atmosphere 
things are seen clearly in it and painted with 
meticulous accuracy. Steady-going realists we 
dub the painters of the place and the period. 
For one explanation of the course they followed 
look at their flat landscape, their comfortable 
farmsteads and their comparatively sunless sky. 
Look also at the society reflected in their paint- 
ings, at the heavy frames and honest but quite 
unemotional physiognomies of the men and 
women, and at the wholesome, earthy lives they 
lead indoors and out. What more natural than 
that the artists dwelling in such an age of sturdy 
materialism should develop the gifts which go 
to the making of a realistic picture? Dependence 


“Boy Playing the Flute” is the admiration of every artist. 
says Royal Cortissoz, “‘virtuosity fairly swaggering.” 


upon the visible fact, simplicity, 
truth, were in the very air the) 
breathed.” 


But important as the pictures 
are as social documents, Mr. 
Cortissoz proceeds, their chief 
value, after all, is esthetic. 
“These masters are to be prized 
because they produced monu- 
ments to the life of their time. 
They are to be honored far 
more because they were men of 
rare accomplishment.” In the 


case of Rembrandt, particular- 
ly, the train of thought evoked 
is likely to be of one man’s 
consummate genius rather than 
revealed in his 
Cortissoz goes 


of Dutch life 
pictures. Mr. 
on to say: 


“Allusion has been made to the 
cool gray light of Holland. It 
formed the art of the school, in 
some of its aspects, but it could 
not beat down the originality of 
the master of them all. He was 
too much of a colorist for that, 
and, by the same token, too im- 
aginative, too much a man of 
brains. It is worth while, as an illustration of the 
manner in which art is influenced in the making by 
more than the manual dexterity of which we are 
always hearing so much, to compare the essential 
stuff of Rembrandt’s work with that to be found 
in the work of Hals, The latter is supreme, so 
far as he goes. The portraits by him in this 
collection are sheer miracles of technique. Con- 
sider the free, direct, and almost uncannily mas- 
terful brushwork in the portraits of Herr 
Bodolphe and his wife, lent by Mr. Morgan, and 
especially look at the modeling of the woman’s 
face. Here you have virtuosity kept superbly in 
hand. Again, in Mr. Libbey’s ‘Boy Playing a 
Flute,’ you have it fairly swaggering; the artist 
seems to exploit his marvelous resources with a 
shout of jubilant authority. Loosely tho he may 
handle his motive, as in the portrait just men- 
tioned, or firmly and crisply, as in Mr. Borden’s 
charmingly blonde ‘Caspar Sibelius,’ or Mrs. 
Huntington’s ‘Portrait of a Man,’ he is always the 
man of an incomparably elastic and sure brush. 
He goes to the heart of the sitter, too, painting 
his prosperous bourgeois or his dashing young 
blood with all the straightforward human 
sympathy in the world. But while his feet are 
so stoutly planted on the earth that he paints 
you truth itself, while he is such a magician of 
the brush that he deeply satisfies your sense of 
style, it is to Rembrandt that you turn to see 
truth, and style, raised to the nth power.” 
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Owned by J. P. M q 
” vom REMBRANDT AT HIS BEST 


This is known as the “Portrait of Nicolaus Rutz,” but its significance lies in its universal, rather than per- 
6onal, meaning. It is a great human document, It shows Rembrandt’s powers at their height. 
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Owned by P. A. B. Widener. 
REMBRANDT’S PORTRAIT OF HIS FIRST WIFE 


The happiest days of Rembrandt’s life are said to have been the nine 
years (1633-42) from the date of his betrothal to Saskia van Ulenburgh 


to her death. 


Rembrandt, this critic reminds us, is “the 
great psycholog, the plunge into depths of 
which Hals knew nothing, the interpreter 
of emotions which seem at once to have 
stirred his soul and prodigiously heightened 
his technical powers.” 


“It is not in diversity of theme and mood alone 
that he imposes the weight of his genius upon 
us. It is, rather, by his power and penetration 
within a comparatively restricted field that he 
manifests his singularity. Of the numerous paint- 
ings by him shown on this occasion nearly all 
are portraits, and the important thing to note 
is the positive grandeur which they, by them- 
selves, bring into the exhibition. 

“He knows the spirit of youth, as witness the 
glowing ‘Saskia,’ belonging to Mr. Widener, or 
the ‘Young Painter,’ lent by Mr. Morgan. He 
knows the force and pride of manhood, as wit- 
ness Mr. Vanderbilt’s ‘Noble Slav,’ a kind of 
monument to arrogant masculinity. Then, glanc- 


ing as we pass at such definitive 
studies of elderly complacence as 
Mrs. Havemeyer’s celebrated ‘Gild- 
er,” we watch him at perhaps the 
gravest of all his tasks, the interpre- 
tation of old age. If there are two 
Rembrandts here which more than 
any others might be chosen as re- 
vealing the full height of his gen- 
ius, they are the ‘Portrait of Him- 
self,’ the majestic canvas of 1658 
lent by Mr. Frick, and Mrs. Hunt- 
ington’s solemn ‘Savant,’ the por- 
trait including an antique bust. It 
is not realism in any narrow sense 
that you apprehend in such paint- 
ings as these. It is realism sur- 
charged with feeling, technique in 
which the power of the soul is 
active. One thinks of Michelangelo 
in the presence of the two portraits, 
of his largeness of form, his way 
of lifting the human body on to a 
plane of high imaginative  sig- 
nificance. Only the Italian master 
was wont to throw a godlike sublim- 
ity over his models. Rembrandt 
keeps close to the tragedy of this 
world, Painting his own portrait 
or that of his brooding savant, he 
works broadly, grandly, with some- 
thing of Michelangelo’s elemental 
energy, but all the time his bosom 
is packed with intense emotion, all 
the time he is touched with ‘the 
sense of tears in human things.’” 


With similar enthusiasm, The 
Outlook speaks of the popular- 
ity of Rembrandt as akin to the 
popularity of Shakespeare and 
the New Testament, “for he is as full of hu- 
man qualities as the one and of mystery as 
the other;” and Natalie Curtis, a writer in 
The Craftsman, declares: “It is the tower- 
ing genius of Rembrandt van Riju, in whom 
Dutch art finds its greatest expression, that 
instantly confronts the visitor to the New 
York art museum. The walls seem aglow 
with the luminous panels and canvases of 
this master, whose realism penetrates deeper 
than appearances, seeking not flesh and blood 
alone, but also the very soul, giving the spir- 
itual as well as the actual life of every sub- 
ject.” The same writer selects the self-por- 
trait of 1658 as the gem of the collection: 


“Surely no one can look unmoved on the justly 
famed last self-portrait of Rembrandt. It was 
painted in sixteen hundred and fifty-eight, dur- 
ing the dark period of the artist’s bankruptcy 
and social disgrace. Already an old man,— ac 
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quainted with sorrow through the 
carly death of Saskia, his first wife, 
and his first three children, 
kembrandt had seen favor ebb and 
friends grow cold, while success 
waned; his creditors had claimed 
(albeit justly, we may believe) 
what was left of the fortune that 
his genius had won and that had 
slipped through his fingers in gen- 
crous and prodigal expenditures. 
lie had seen his art treasures, 
his collections and his library sold 
under the hammer for a_ few 
florins. Yet in this picture he 
faces the world with grave, self- 
possessed majesty,—the steady 
eyes, the heavy strength of his 
face, the glow of the gold-colored 
gaberdine seeming to set ill-for- 
tune at naught. With everything 
swept from him but his palet, he 
lifts his brush, claiming the su- 
preme consolation of the artist,— 
the painter’s consciousness of 
power in his art. It is as tho he 
said to Fate, ‘You may do your 
worst, yet here I shall live, for 
all time master of Myself ;’—as 
tho this brilliant canvas declared 
that even the darkest adversity 
cannot put out the light of genius.” 





Enthusiasm for the work of 
the Dutch masters is a com- 
paratively recent development. 
it is not so long since the tend- 
ency was to depreciate them. 
Eugéne Delacroix, the French 





Owned by Henry C. Frick. 
THE GREATEST PICTURE IN THE HUDSON-FULTON 
COLLECTION 


Rembrandt’s portrait of himself (1658) is unanimously voted a master 


painter, was felt to be perpe- piece. ‘He gives us,’’ says Byron Stephenson, the art critic of the New 


trating something of a_blas- 
phemy when he wrote in 
his diary sixty years ago: “Perhaps we 
shall one day find that Rembrandt is a great- 
er painter than Raphael ;” and Ruskin, tho he 
acknowledged the greatness of Rembrandt and 
his school, did so somewhat grudgingly. 
“You will find, after all,” he wrote, in “Mod- 
ern Painters,” “that the best Dutch painters 
do not care about the people, but about the 
lustres on them. Paul Potter, their best herd 
and cattle painter, does not care even for 
sheep, but only for wool; regards not cows, 
but cowhide. Cuyp can, indeed, 
paint sunlight, the best that Holland’s sun 
can show; he is a man of large natural gift, 
and sees broadly—nay, seriously; strong but 
unhelpful and unthoughtful. There 
are deep elements in De Hooch and Ter- 
Borch, sometimes expressed with superb, 
quiet painting by the former. But the whole 





York Evening Post, “his own soul in his own portrait; he gives us the 
tragedy of his own life.’’ 


school is inherently mortal to all its admirers, 
having by its influence in England destroyed 


our perception of all purposes of painting, 
and throughout the north of the Continent ef- 
faced the sense of color among artists of 
every rank.” . 

“How all those ideas have changed since 
the mid-Victorian days!’ Henry Tyrrell ex- 
claims, in the New York World. He con- 
tinues: 


“The price, or market value quoted, in con- 
nection with a work of art may or may not be 
a gage of its esthetic worth. Be that as it may, 
it is an important and interesting fact that the 
hundred and forty-odd paintings in this free-to- 
all Dutch loan exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum mean, at the most conservative estimate, 
ten million dollars in cold hard money. Does 
that seem a lot? Pause a moment and recall 
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Owned by Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

















DUTCH OUTDOOR LIFE ON CANVAS 


“Kermesse,” by Jan Steen, is a rollicking portrayal of the annual outdoor festival held in the Low Countries, 
The picture is typically Dutch in sentiment and execution. 


that only two months ago, when an American 
millionaire was after the Duke of Norfolk's 
‘Holbein,’ it cost $320,000 to keep that picture 
in England. Rembrandt today brings as high a 
figure as Michael Angelo or Raphael. Within a 
year a Velasquez has gone to a dealer for 1,650,- 
ooo marks (a German mark is equivalent to 23.8 
cents of our money), and the same price is said 
to have been offered to, and refused by, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne for his ‘Mill,’ by Rem- 
brandt. 

“Who bids and pays these millions for the 
Old World artistic heirlooms? Answer: Our 
Morgans, Fricks, Clarkes, Wideners, Johnsons 
and Altmans, mostly. That is the only way we 
can ever get together a worthy assemblage of 
the real old masters on this side of the Atlantic. 
The modern Napoleons of finance, with their 
commercial connoisseurship, are but doing what 
their military predecessor, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
did with his cannon. 

“And the Dutch school of painting, perhaps 
the only one of the great schools of the past 
which even they with their millions could round 
up in such full representation at this late day, 


is particularly appropriate to be shown on an 
artistic holiday in Knickerbocker New York, 
formerly named Nieuw Amsterdam,” 


Mr. Tyrrell’s train of thought is carried a 
step further in the editorial columns of the 
New York Evening Post. “The acquisition 
of beautiful European works of art by Amer- 
icans,” it observes, “has been too often taken 
as a mere manifestation of the power of 
money. Without money, indeed, they could 
not have been bought. But there are plenty 
of rich collectors in England, Germany, and 
France who would not have grudged the 
money any more than have the Americans. 
Much more credit is due to the American's 
energy and growing taste than to his pocket- 
book.” The Post concludes: 


“The collection is an indication of the growth 
of an art atmosphere in the United States—a 
milieu without which the production of a modern 
art would be impossible. Plastic art is an in- 
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“A VISIT TO THE NURSERY” 


One of Gabriel Metsu’s charming studies, exhibited in the Hudson-Fulton collection. The original shows delicate 





tensely traditional thing. It connects itself at 
every stage with what has gone before it. 
Raphael would have been impossible without 
Perugino, and, in general, the Renaissance art 
of Italy could not have existed without ancient 
models, Art is an application of known forms 
and traditions to the new life of the time. 

“So that collections such as that soon to be at 
the Metropolitan are not only a symptom of 
the rising taste and knowledge of the community 
but are a part of conditions without which mod- 
ern art cannot lift its head. We often hear 
complaints from our artists to the effect that 
modern work is neglected and misunderstood, 
that modern American artists are not sufficiently 
encouraged, that their way is a hard one in an 
unsympathetic world—a _ wail natural enough, 
but thoughtless, for the public cannot be ex- 
pected to desire or appreciate painting of the 
traditional basis of which it has no knowledge. 
The beauty cannot be felt, in other words, with- 
out the atmosphere. So that the bringing to 
America of old and new European art, far from 
harming our artists, is rapidly forming a milieu 
in which they may connect their plastic ideas 


characterization and excellent painting of accessories; the color is rich and _ brilliant. 





with traditional forms understood, and therefore 
appreciated, by the pullic. The new art cannot 
come except on the basis of the old; and first, of 
course, what is old and classic must be known 
and felt by the people.” 


The successful application of eternal form 
to the life of the time, the same writer goes 
on to say, is shown in this beautiful collection 
of Dutch paintings, as it is in all genuine art 
phenomena. The Dutch life of the seven- 
teenth century is rampant in this school of 
painting. It tells us much about what is local 
and national, and what is due merely to the 
Zeitgeist; but at the same time it connects 
itself indissolubly with the formed life of the 
times preceding. 

“Rembrandt gives a picture of life seen 
obviously by Dutch eyes, and by Dutch eyes 
of his particular day; but who can fail to 
find in the art of the great Dutchman tra- 
ditions of form reaching back as far as the 
beginnings of civilization?” 
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IS MRS. EDDY’S LEADERSHIP IN DANGER? 


OR some months now, Mary 

Baker Eddy, the founder and 
f- leader of Christian Science, has 

been harassed by foes within as 

well as foes without her camp. 
Her so-called “next friends,” including her 
foster son, Dr. Ebenezer Eddy (with his coun- 
sel, former United States Senator William 
E. Chandler), have threatened to bring suit 
against her for the second time. Her former 
disciples are in some cases turning against 
her. Mr. Waldo Pondray Warren, for in- 
stance, who spent eleven years in the Chris- 
tan Science church, is now circulating an 
“open letter to unsatisfied Christian Scien- 
tists” attacking Mrs. Eddy’s teachings on the 
sex problem; and Mrs. Della Gilbert has been 
trying to organize rival Christian Science 
services in New York hotels. But by far 
the most important recent event showing lack 
of harmony in the Christian Science move- 
ment is the official rebuke administered to 
Mrs. Augusta Stetson, of New York. 

Every Christian Scientist knows of Mrs. 
Stetson. For twenty-five years she has been 
a towering figure in the movement. She has 
seen the New York: membership of the cult 
grow from nothing to several thousand, and 
has done more than any other single person 
to promote this growth, When funds were 
needed to build the first Christian Science 
church in New York, she raised most of the 
money. When the church was finished, she 
was appointed First Reader and held the po- 
sition for sixteen years. Her own home was, 
and is, next to the church. Her classes of 
Christian Science converts have been large 
and influential, including judges, lawyers, 
merchants, bankers, college professors, and 
many men and women in society. “From 
various sources,” a writer in the hostile New 
York Times declares, “the information has 
come that Mrs. Stetson has profited largely 
through the generosity of her pupils during 
the last few years.” The same writer con- 
tinues: 


“The handsome dwelling next door to the 
church is only a small part of the gifts she has 
received. The Stetson dwelling is furnished sump- 
tuously. There is a Persian rug which was woven 
especially for her at a cost of about $10,000. A 


baby grand piano also was built especially for 
Mrs. Stetson and given to her by one of her 
wealthy pupils, Also there is a panel in the 
Stetson house depicting Christ with the Phy- 
sicians, which covers the entire side of the draw- 
ing room. . . . 

“From her pupils the regular fee was $50, but 
at the end of the course of instruction a purse 
was usually made up. Most of her worldly pos- 
sessions came in gifts and bequests. Six or seven 
years ago a Miss Bush of this city died and left 
Mrs. Stetson an estate worth $50,000. There was 
a contest by the heirs, it is said, but Mrs. Stetson 
won, “The Divine love triumphed,’ as members 
of the congregation expressed it afterward. ; 

“Mrs. Stetson has a large collection of jewels. 
She wears many of these in public places and in 
her church work. Several large diamonds usual- 
ly sparkle upon her hands. While acting 
as teacher last winter, Mrs. Stetson dressed al- 
ways in white. A medallion of Mrs. Eddy, sur- 
rounded by diamonds, was worn on her breast. 
Unlike most other teachers in the Church, she 
conducted her classes in the main sanctuary, she 
being seated on the platform, her pupils in the 
pews.” 


All of which only goes to show that Mrs. 
Stetson has been building up in New York 
during recent years a prestige and influence 
calculated to make Mrs. Eddy and her coun- 
selors of the “Mother Church” in Boston 
uneasy. It was inevitable that the church 
authorities should act, and act they did, at 
first evasively and gently, later with :peremp- 
tory force. 

Seven years ago the first decisive check 
was planned. It was felt that Mrs. Stetson 
had beén too long the First Reader of the 
First Church of Christ Scientist, New York. 
A by-law was passed restricting the terms of 
office of the first and second readers of Chris- 
tian Science churches to not more than three 
years, and providing against a_ re-election 
which would give consecutive terms. Mrs. 
Stetson was among the first compelled to com- 
ply with the new regulation. 

But then, being free to concentrate her 
whole time and energy on her teaching, her 
influence grew stronger than ever. Her pu- 
pils were being continually transformed into 
Christian Science healers, and under her 
guidance they established their offices in the 
church edifice. Every day at noon she called 
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them together, in order to gain a general idea 
of the patients who were being treated and 
to exercise a general supervision over their 
work. 

In July of the present year, Mrs. Eddy 
spoke out in unmistakable terms. She admin- 
istered a public rebuke to Mrs. Stetson by 
printing a letter to her in The Christian 


Science Sentinel, the weekly organ of the 
It reads in part: 


church. 


“The Scriptures say, ‘Watch and pray, that ye 
enter not into temptation.’ You are aware that 
animal magnetism is the opposite of divine 
Science, and that this opponent is the means 
whereby the conflict against Truth is engendered 
and developed. Beloved! you need to watch and 
pray that the enemy of good cannot separate you 
from your Leader and best earthly friend.” 


Close on the heels of this letter came an 
order making a new provision in the church 
constitution and forbidding any church or- 
ganization to allow practitioners’ rooms to 
be maintained in the sanctuary. The occu- 
pants of twenty-six rooms in the church edi- 
fice at Ninety-sixth Street were compelled to 
change their quarters. 

Even more sensational developments were 
to follow. Mrs. Stetson was summoned to 
Boston and subjected to rigid examination by 
the directors of the Mother Church. A few 
weeks later, at the beginning of October, the 
oston officials revoked her license as a Chris- 
tian Science teacher and practitioner for a 
period of three years, and removed her card 
from The Christian Science Journal, the 
monthly organ of the cult. Their reasons for 
this action were explained under seven heads: 


“1 —That Mrs. Stetson teaches her students, 
or those with whom she has been holding daily 
meetings, that the branch Church of Christ, 
Scientist, of which she is a member is the only 
legitimate Christian Science Church in New York 
City; and she teaches students or said group 
of students not to regard the other branches of 
the mother church which are in that city as 
Christian Science churches. 

“2—That a considerable number of the wit- 
nesses whose testimony the directors have heard 
exhibit as Mrs. Stetson’s teaching an erroneous 
sense of Christian Science, particularly in regard 
to the application of Christian Science to human 
needs and conditions. 

“2-_That Mrs. Stetson endeavors to exercise 
a control over her students which tends to hinder 
their moral and spiritual growth. 

“4—That Mrs. Stetson endeavors to obtrude 
herself upon the attention of her students in 
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DISCIPLINED BY MRS. EDDY, EXONERATED 
BY HER OWN CONGREGATION 

_Mrs. Augusta Stetson, leader of Christian Science in 

New York, is the center of the liveliest controversy that 


has yet taken place in the development of the Christian 
Science movement. 


such a manner as to turn their attention 
from Divine principle. 

“5.—That Mrs. Stetson practises and teaches 
pretended Christian Science contrary to the state- 
ment thereof in ‘Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures,’ particularly by treating persons 
without their request or consent, and by teaching 
a select body of her students to do likewise. 

“6.—-That Mrs. Stetson attempts to control and 
to injure persons by mental means, this being 
utterly contrary to the teachings of Christian 
Science. 

“7—That Mrs. Stetson has sec strayed from 
the right way as not to be fit for the work of 
a teacher of Christian Science. 

“For these reasons the directors removed Mrs. 
Stetson’s card as a practitioner and teacher from 
The Christian Science Journal; revoked her 
license or authority to teach Christian Science; 
forbade her to undertake the work of a teacher 
of Christian Science until her fitness for such 
work should be proved and decided, according 
to article 12, section 1, of said bylaws, and ad- 
monished her concerning the things thus pointed 
out by the directors.” 


away 


The by-law in the church manual to which 
reference is made reads as follows: 
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“Misteaching—If a member of this Church 
is found trying to practise or to teach Christian 
Science contrary to the statement there- 
of in its textbook, ‘Science and Health with Key 
to the Scriptures,’ it shall be the duty of the 
Board of Directors to admonish that member ac- 
cording to Article XI., section 4. Then, if said 
member persists in this offence, his or her name 
shall be dropped from the roll of this Church.” 


The next action of the Boston officials was 
to “admonish” sixteen of Mrs. Stetson’s pu- 
pils and to remove the professional cards of 
eight from The Journal. “The by-laws of the 
church,” they said, “require that such ad- 
moniticn be given before discipline can en- 
sue. The removal of cards from The Journal 
is not considered to be discipline, but rather 
a step toward the protection of the public 
against what might be called irregular or ig- 
norant practice.” 

By this time the New York congregation 
was thoroly aroused. The majority of its 
members were plainly in sympathy with Mrs. 
Stetson. A committee appointed to meet the 
crisis excluded Virgil O. Strickler, the First 
Reader of the church (who was known to be 
opposed to Mrs. Stetson), included one of her 
admonished pupils, and actively championed 
her cause. Rumors of “secession” were rife, 
and the Boston officials rebuked the commit- 
tee for its disloyalty. Then Mrs. Stetson her- 
self quieted the storm temporarily by making 
a public statement: 


“The reports that I am resisting the authority 
of the Board of Directors of the Mother Church, 
and that I expect to secede from that church 
and form an independent church, are false. I 
have not said to anyone any of the things at- 
tributed to me in the papers, On Oct. 16, 1909, 
I notified the Directors of the Mother Church 
that I would comply strictly with their orders, 
and therefore would neither teach classes in 
Christian Science nor convene or attend my Stu- 
dent’s Association. I leave all judgment to God, 
the righteous Judge. On the same day I notified 
the Trustees of First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
New York City, that I had so advised the au- 
thorities of the Mother Church. I also requested 
the secretary of my Students’ Association to noti- 
fy its members whom:I taught in past years that 
there would be no meeting of my students this 
year. 

“T shall never secede from Christian Science, 
and no student of mine, with my approval, will 
ever secede from Christian Science or disobey 
the constituted authorities of our denomination. 
I was never more devoted to the cause of Chris- 
tian Science, to which I have given my whole 
life for twenty-five years, J was never more 


grateful, loving, and obedient to my revered 
leader, Mary Baker Eddy, discoverer and founder 
of Christian Science, and the leader forever of 
all true Christian Scientists. 

“I have labored for over twenty-three years to 
build and strengthen First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, New York City. I have seen it spring 
from nothing to what it now is. It is for others 
to say what part I had in its growth. From what 
I have learned of its members by my labors in 
developing this church, and in teaching Christian 
Science to its members, I am sure that this church 
and my students everywhere will always be found 
holding the banner of Christian Science aloft 
most valiantly and fearlessly when the enemies 
of Christian Science are most aggressive.” 


This statement, however, so far from end- 
ing the controversy, seemed only to add fuel 
to the flames. Two days after its publication, 
a six-hour session of the New York congre- 
gation was held. Mr. Strickler was in the 
chair. The committee of investigation sub- 
mitted a report covering fifty typewritten 
pages. It completely exonerated Mrs. Stet- 
son. .“The First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
New York City,” the report begins, “is a 
loyal branch of the Mother Church and is an 
organic part of the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, founded by Mary Baker Eddy, and 
of which she is the perpetual head.” The docu- 
ment proceeds: 


“This branch church has grown in a little more 
than two decades from a small beginning to its 
present proportions, notwithstanding the fact that 
a number of Mrs. Eddy’s students who were 
members at its organization or in the early days 
of its existence withdrew from its membership 
and formed other branch churches in this city, 
while this branch church was still young in years, 
few in numbers and apparently feeble in power. 

“The same character of opposition which mani- 
fested itself toward this church through those 
who withdrew from its membership and formed 
other branch churches in the city subsequently 
manifested itself in other parts of the country, 
and has widened and intensified up to this present 
time. 

“This opposition persistently formulated and 
assiduously circulated false reports regarding this 
branch church, regarding Mrs. Augusta E. Stet- 
son and regarding others of its members.” 


The report goes on to recite charges of 
“ambition,” “mesmerism,” “hypnotism,” etc., 
made against Mrs. Stetson, and declares them 
to have been inspired by “malicious animal 
magnetism, which is the opposite and the 
opponent of Christian Science.” It says 
further ; 
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“The effect of Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson’s teach- 
ings and example upon persons who are now 
members of this branch church is proven to be as 
follows: 

“(1). To promote in a marked degree the 
moral and spiritual progress of the members of 
this branch church, 

“(2). To free great numbers of them from 
sickness and sin to which they were in bondage 
previous to their coming in touch with her, 

“(3). To enable many of them to acquire such 

n understanding of Christian Science, such a 
love and loyalty to Mary Baker Eddy, and such 
consecration and obedience to God, Divine Prin- 
ciple, that they, too, have been enabled to free 
many of their fellow men from sin and sickness 
in their various phases. 

“(4). To secure for those who heeded her 
teachings and example, present liberation from 
previous personal contagion or control, and an ever 
increasing exercise of the freedom of the sons of 
(;od—those who realize that they are really made 
in the image and likeness of Spirit; and are, there- 
fore, not material, but spiritual; not mortal, but 
immortal. 

“Mrs. Stetson has not manifested resentment 
or malice toward any of the directors or officers 

i the Mother Church or the Publishing Society 

r toward any other person. 

“Mrs. Stetson has manifested in a marked de- 
gree the divine love enjoined by Jesus Christ and 
by our beloved leader, which loves enemies, prays 
for those that despitefully use and persecute you 
and say all manner of evil against you falsely, 
for Christ’s sake.” 


The final result of the embittered contro- 
versy can not be determined here. Mr. Archi- 
bald McClellan, the editor of The Christian 
Science Sentinel, intimates that the attitude 
of the Mother Church will in no way be af- 
fected by the action of the New York congre- 
gation; Mr. Alfred Farlow, another of the 
Boston officials, finds nothing in the commit- 
tee’s report to “indicate rebellion’; but the 
situation is obviously grave. 

These latest developments in Christian 
Science have awakened widespread comment 
in the newspapers, and at least one aspect 
of the controversy is felt to have uni- 
versal significance. It is noted that the 
principal charges made against Mrs. Stetson 
are that she used “animal magnetism,” and 
tried to “control and to injure persons by 
mental means.” According to stories printed 
in the newspapers, groups of Christian 
Scientists, inspired by Mrs. Stetson, have been 
wont to meet for the purpose of exerting 
hostile mental influences against certain ene- 
mies of the faith or disturbers in the church, 
condemning them to the grave or willing that 
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“the hand which writes against Christian 
Science should be palsied.” These malign in- 
fluences are said to have been projected regu- 
larly by relays of practitioners, and several 
witnesses testify that they have nearly been 
driven to insanity by such methods. One 
woman is declared to have fought against 
“mental assassination” so intensely that she 
developed psychic faculties of sufficient power 
to enable her body to pass through the walls 
of aroom! On which The /ndependent com- 
ments : 


“Of course, the charges, taken literally, are 
faise. Some of those who have been admonished 
by the board of directors we know personally, 
and they are upright and benevolent people, quite 
incapable of using malicious animal magnetism 
Those whom we do not know personally are also 
incapable of it, for there is no such thing. Never- 
theless, we agree with Mrs. Eddy that this is the 
most heinous perversion of Christian Science and 
the most to be dreaded, and we sympathize with 
her efforts to free her Church of persons of this 
disposition, if such there be in it. It is a logical 
inference that if absent treatment may make a 
person well, it may make him ill, and that so few 
Christian Scientists have drawn this inference 
and taken advantage of it is the best evidence 
we have seen of the beneficial influence of the 
new religion on the character of its followers. 
They have exerted their powers, whatever these 
may be, for the promotion of health and hap- 
piness, and rarely, if ever, for the opposite pur- 
pose.” 


The New York Sun views the whole epi- 
sode as an evidence of returning belief in 
witchcraft. It says: 


“Some time ago we called attention to a re- 
mark by Professor Sumner of Yale in which he 
referred to the possibility that at any time there 
might appear a revival in the public acknowledg- 
ment of a belief in witchcraft. We were able 
to cite then a number of cases recently brought 
to light in the news of the day which showed how 
widespread was faith in occult malign influences 
controlled by men and women, and the drastic 
methods that were in use every day to overcome 
them and to punish or restrain those who em- 
ployed them. A systematic investigation would 
unquestionably reveal a condition of superstition 
in the most cultivated and highly educated com- 
munities amazing in its extent and power. . . . 

“Nor does the public laugh today at ‘malicious 
animal magnetism’ and its effects any more per- 
haps than the contemporaries of the Salem 
witches laughed at the misdeeds imputed to them, 
or primitive man flouted his mystery workers. 
We may be permitted to believe that in all times 
there have been men who refused to accept 
the boasts of witches and their kind at their face 
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value, tho the doubters may have maintained a 
discreet silence in the face of popular and official 
indorsement. Today there may be more of these 
disbelievers, proportionately, than heretofore; 
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certainly they are not slow to express their sceptic- 
ism; but that Professor Sumner’s opinion on the 
possibility of a revival in witchcraft is entirely 
justifiable seems beyond question.” 





BERGSON’S 
CCORDING to the well-worn 


adage, “there is no new thing un- 
A der the sun”; but this, like other 
sayings, can only be accepted with 
qualifications. At the present 
moment an idea is abroad in the world which, 
if not exactly new, comes very near to de- 
serving that epithet. It is the idea propounded 
by Henri Bergson, the French-Jewish philoso- 
pher quoted with so much respect in Prof. 
William James’s latest writings. It is an idea 
that may revolutionize the whole history of 
philosophical and religious thought. 

The tremendous importance of Bergson’s 
idea can best be grasped in connection with 
a brief historical survey of the two central 
hypotheses of world-philosophy. For centur- 
ies, it may be said, men’s conception of the 
universe has oscillated between an absolute 
and an evolutionary conception. The one 
school has contended that the universal scheme 
is changeless and eternal; the other that life 
is a succession of unfolding forms. For such 
a thinker as Hegel, the Absolute was the first 
word and the last. Struggle and progress were 
only illusory aspects of the universe, and time 
itself was a false appearance. But this con- 
ception began to weaken when Darwin ap- 
peared. It became more and more difficult to 
think in static terms. The question was bound 
to be asked: Is nothing new evolved? Bergson 
and his school answer this question with the 
statement: From time to time new qualities 
in things do actually emerge, fresh increments 
of being, new items of content in the uni- 
verse. 

It is significant that one of the clearest 
statements of this attitude has been made 
not by a philosopher, but by a playwright. In 
an address on the “New Theology,” delivered 
in London not long ago, Bernard Shaw re- 
jected “the entirely gratuitous assumption that 
the force behind the universe is omnipotent.” 
We must rather conceive of it, he said, as 
“a bodiless impotent force, having no execu- 
tive power of its own, wanting instruments, 
something to carry out its will in the world, 
making all manner of experiments, creating 
birds, reptiles, animals, trying one thing after 
another, rising higher and higher in the scale 
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of organism, and finally producing man.” 
This is the idea developed by Bergson in 
his books, and, in particular, in his latest 
work, “L’Evolution Créatrice” (Creative Evo- 
lution). Mr. A. O. Lovejoy, a writer in the 
New York Evening Post to whom we are in- 
debted for our facts, characterizes Bergson as 
“a sort of modernized Heraclitus,’ and says: 


“For M. Bergson, evolution is essentially ‘cre- 
ative’; is a devenir réel, a process in the course 
of which there is an actual and absolute com- 
ing into being of new items of existence, which 
not only were not contained in any preceding 
stage of the process, but were not even, in any 
intelligible sense, necessary or predestined at 
any such earlier stage. The reality of which evo- 
lution manifests the. nature is an expanding life- 
force, an élan vital, an inward urge in things, a 
poussée intérieure; and ‘the role of life is to 
bring about indeterminateness in the behavior 
of matter. In proportion as life evolves, the new 
forms which it engenders are undeterminable, 
not to be foreseen.’ This does not mean, of 
course, that all is caprice and disorder; the 
creative achievement of the life-force is slow 
and is always obstructed by the inertness and 
mechanical rigidity of matter. . The 
process moves in a single general direction, and 
within distinctive limits; but it does move and 
always at the growing points of the universe 
things in some measure unprecedented and un 
predictable are coming to the birth.” 


From this point of view, the lower 
organisms are not so much _ necessary 
stages in an orderly march as unfinished side- 
tracks. Upon no line save one could life find 
the free course in which its own meaning, 
its latent tendency, might be adequately real 
ized. That one line lay in the development 
of intelligence and reflective reason. It is the 
mind, and the mind alone, that is capable of 
unlimited expansion. 

Yet even rationality, as Bergson sees it, 
has its own peculiar dangers and limitations. 
It is oddly prone to take itself for some- 
thing more than an instrument, or, as Mr. 
Lovejoy puts it, “it is a child constitutionally 
incapable of ever quite understanding the 
parent that begot it. For its idiosyncrasy, as 
a specific process, is that it must needs en- 
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deavor to represent things as discrete and as 
somehow fixed and crystallized; whereas, the 
real stuff of experience is continuous and is in 
perpetual flux. What is worse, reason, as the 
history of philosophy and that of religion 
abundantly show, has a perverse inclination 
to turn against the business and traditions 
of the house of which it is sprung and from 
which, in truth, it derives all of its support. 
The hard-won capital of life is thus turned 
against the ends of life; in intellectualist 
philosopher, in ascetic moralist, in other- 
worldly mystic, the will to live, active even 
here, is strangely set in activity against it- 
self.” 

But for all these excesses of the intellect 
Bergson hopes to find a corrective. Reason, 


he points out, has, after all, the saving grace 
of being able to recognize its own limitations. 
So chastened, it will throw its influence toward 
the enrichment, rather than the denial, of life. 
To quote the arguments of his own book: 


“The human intellect, as we conceive it, is not 
at all such a thing as Plato represents in the 
allegory of the cave. It is as little its function 
to gaze idly upon shadows as they pass as it is, 
turning backward, to lose itself in contemplation 
of the celestial splendor. It has other work to 
do. Yoked, like oxen, to a heavy task, we feel 
the play of our muscles, the weight of the plough, 
the resistance of the soil. To act and to know 
that we act, to enter into contact with reality— 
indeed, to live reality, yet only in the measure 
in which it is involved in the work that is in 
process of accomplishment, the furrow that is 
being drawn; such is the function of man’s in- 
tellect. Philosophy can be but an effort 
to immerse oneself afresh in the universal life. 
The intellect, coming into touch again with the 
source from which it sprang, will, as it were, 
live over again in reverse order its own genesis. 
But the enterprise is not one to be achieved at 
a stroke; it will necessarily be collective and 
progressive. It will consist in an exchange of 
insights which, correcting and supplementing one 
another, will enlarge this human nature of ours, 
and in the end enable it to transcend itself. 
Such a philosophy, which seeks to absorb in- 
telligence again into intuition, does more than 
simplify speculation. It also gives greater energy 
for action and for life. For with it we no longer 
feel ourselves isolated in humanity, and humanity 
itself no longer seems to us isolated in the nature 
over which it rules. As the smallest grain of 
dust is one with our whole solar system, drawn 
along with it in that undivided movement of 
descent which constitutes materiality, so all or- 
ganic beings, from the humblest to the highest, 

in all places as in all times, do but make 
manifest a single impulsion, contrary in its move- 


ment to that of matter, and, in itself, indivisible. 
The animal supports itself upon the plant, 
man goes astride of the animal, and all humanity, 
scattered through space and through time, is one 
immense army galloping beside and behind and in 
front of each of us, drawing us on in a sweeping 
charge that can beat down every resistance.” 


The full significance of Bergson’s fascinat- 
ing and, it may even be, epoch-making theory 
can not be determined at this time. His “in- 
corrigibly dramatic imagination,” his rare gift 
of style, are held by some to be perilous pos- 
sessions for one who would practise the aus- 
terities of philosophic thinking. But one thing 
is already clear—he has made a unique con- 
tribution to philosophic thought. Mr. Love- 
joy declares: 


“He has presented what is to the philosopher 
more precious than the most imposing of con- 
clusions; namely, a decisive premise from which 
significant conclusions can be drawn. He has, in 
a word, struck out a distinctive, and trenchant 
piece of dialectic. It is hardly the sort of thing 
that can be made either comprehensible or inter- 
esting to the untechnical reader in a paragraph; 
yet, in essence, it amounts to so simple a thing 
as the discovery of what is implied by the fact 
that we undeniably experience temporal duration. 
The genuinely temporal has usually fared ill at 
the hands of metaphysics, and even of science. 
But through M. Bergson, it promises to come 
into its own—almost for the first time since 
Heraclitus. For the author of ‘L’Evolution 
Créatrice’ has, I think, put philosophers upon the 
wa to a proof that our time-consciousness is 
incapable of inclusion within the being of any 
immutable Eternal, and is even incompatible with 
the assumption of the existence of such an entity; 
and that it is, in the last analysis, not less in- 
compatible with the supposition that the world 
as a whole is a static system, constant in its total 
content and its ultimate qualities, such as me- 
chanistic science has for certain purposes found 
it advantageous to postulate. M. Bergson has 
thus furnished at least the beginning of a dem- 
onstration that the nature of the universe is 
best understood in terms of process, of develop- 
ment, of the literal coming into being of new in- 
crements of reality; so that it may never be fully 
and intimately apprehended save through the 
inner experiences of life itself, through conscious 
participation in the travail of creation. The 
metaphysician of radical evolutionism has, in 
short, overloaded that doctrine (in view of its 
youth) with questionable detail and with romantic 
embellishments ; but he has also fashioned and put 
into its hands potent weapons of persuasion. Than 
its entrance upon the field as a well-armed and 
militant philosophy, there have been not many 
more memorable occurrences in the history of 
ideas.” 
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A CHINAMAN’S PLEA FOR THE CHRISTIANIZATION 
OF HIS COUNTRY 


NE of the most noteworthy pub- 

lications of the day in the de- 

partment of religious thought is 

a small work issued recently by 

Moses Chiu, a Chinese Christian 
student of theology in the University of Ber- 
lin. The brochure is written in excellent Ger- 
man, and is entitled “Untersuchungen iber 
Zivilisation, Moral und Evangelium in China” 
(Investigations of Civilization, Morality and 
the Gospel in China). The author is a high- 
grade Chinese savant who sees in Christianity 
the salvation of his country, but who inter- 
prets Christianity in his own Oriental fash- 
ion. He is far from sharing the customary 
blind zeal of the new convert. He does not 
hesitate to criticize what he regards as the 
weaknesses of his new faith, and he does not 
deny the good features of the creed he has 
abjured. He is particularly enthusiastic in 
his laudations of Confucius as a moral 
teacher. “All the coming centuries,” he says, 
“will proclaim that among the sons of men 
no greater reformer of morality has arisen 
than Confucius.” In this connection it is sig- 
nificant to note that a veteran German mis- 
sionary has lately written a study, and on the 
whole a very sympathetic study, of “Confu- 
cius, the Saint of China, Viewed from a 
Christian Standpoint.” 

Doubtless the piéce de resistance of the 
new brochure is the second part, in which 
Chiu discusses the present condition of affairs 
in China. He registers his conviction that 
China has failed to progress and has de- 
teriorated without having become conscious 
of how far she has fallen. She has even 
failed to recognize that the European na- 
tions have within recent centuries made any 
great progress. It was not until thirteen years 
ago, when Japan conquered China, that the 
statesmen of the latter became fully awake 
to the real condition of affairs. At first they 
did no more than recognize their own weak- 
ness; then, after the conclusion of the Russo- 
Japanese war, they realized that they must 
introduce modern customs, after the manner 
of Japan, even if the difficulties in the way 
seemed insurmountable. 

At present, Chiu declares, the motto of 
China is, Forward! She is encouraging re- 
forms in schools, in the new sciences and in 
politics. The naval and military systems of 
Germany and England are heing taken as 


models; chemistry, physics, political economy, 
law and medicine are being studied at the 
higher institutions of learning, after the fash- 
ion of western peoples. Every useful art and 
every branch of science is welcomed in China, 
with the sole exception of the religion of the 
Western peoples. But what, asks this Orien- 
tal commentator, will be the inevitable result 
if the Chinese suppress the religious side of 
their life and confine themselves entirely to 
intellectual work? The outcome, he answers, 
can only be an atheistic type of civilization, 
surely leading to inner corruption. “We 
Chinamen,” he says, “are more civilized than 
the natives of Africa, and for that reason 
our thieves are shrewder. Our coolies lie 
oftener, curse, swear and hate more vigor- 
ously, and sin more than do many other peo- 
ples. And now an agitation has originated 
within Christianity proposing to save China 
by means of the intellect.” The argument 
proceeds: 


“This agitation favors the establishment of 
higher schools in China. It would open hospitals, 
and teach Chinamen the practical value of art, 
science and politics. This movement explains 
to the Chinese the secrets of agriculture, bids 
them control the cruder passions, and inculcates 
plans for maintaining the well-being of the na- 
tion and the health of the individual. As this 
propaganda springs out of Christianity, many 
people believe that missionary enterprise has the 
same aims. I, for one, am not opposed to what 
these people are doing, but I am opposed to the 
principles underlying their work. Such teachings 
are shrewd, but not perfectly honest. In Chris- 
tianity we find intelligence, but intelligence alone 
is not Christianity. A Christian lives a chaste 
life, but he does not do so for reasons of health, 
nor out of fear of disgrace. Christ gave us much 
more than a gospel of pure civilization. He 
preached not only to the poor and the ignorant, 
but also to intelligent Pharisees and Scribes, 
whom he condemned. The highly cultured classes 
often caused him more trouble than the plain 
people. The first great missionary, Paul, has 
not transmitted to us a gospel of mere intelli- 
gence. He did not ally himself with the Greek 
philosophers, but preached a plain Christianity, 
and a crucified Saviour. If the Asiatics become 
any shrewder than they are now, and develop. 
intellectually far beyond their present status, they 
will become a menace to the European peoples. 
Civilization is a good thing, and so is morality, 
but the Chinese mind and disposition demand 
something more; for deep down in the China- 
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man’s soul is the consciousness of something bet- 
ter, of supernatural and super-intellectual truth, 
of an ideal, higher Truth. Deeply rooted in the 
Chinese heart is the conviction that man is not 
the highest and the final being. His conscious- 
ness of sin is acute and his desire for deliverance 
pronounced. Nothing can accomplish the regen- 
eration of China unless it strikes this centre and 
soul of his being. A religion which reveals to 
him the invisible God, which recognizes man in 
his relation to his God and establishes this rela- 
tion properly—this is the religion that must be 
brought to us Chinamen, and without this there 
will be no real satisfaction and progress. Bud- 
dhism has not helped China. Theosophy can as 
little help us, else Lao-Tsze, the founder of 
Taoism, would have been the saviour of China. 
Mohammedanism is too violent, and for this 
reason not suited to the mild and culturally- 
starved mind of the Chinese. Only one possible 
religion is left, namely Christianity. Jt is only 
the gospel of Christ that can satisfy, save and 
elevate China, for only this gospel gives the 
truth concerning the Creator, God, the creature, 
man, and the relation between God and man. The 
gospel is perfected by revelation, is made intel- 
ligible by reason and as realized in actual life. 
This religion is the religion of the heart; it com- 
bines intelligence and life.” 


It is a hard undertaking to win over China 
to Christianity, Chiu concedes; but if China 
is once converted, he says, she will always 
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remain a Christian nation. And how great 
will be the advantage, he exclaims, when 
China has come under Christian influence! 
Just laws will take the place of unjust; the 
poor and the forsaken will be cared for. China 
will no longer send its coolies, like beasts, to 
South Africa, America and Australia. China 
will no longer call other peoples, in its ignor- 
ance, “barbarians,” and the strangers within 
her gates will no longer be “foreign devils.” 
The writer enthusiastically concludes: 


“With an inner prophetic eye, I see in the fu- 
ture China as a chosen people of God. And how 
great will the power of Christianity on earth be 
when China, with her almost untold millions, has 
become the possession of Jesus Christ. Civilize 
China, but civilize China by making her a Chris- 
tian land!” 


This little work of Moses Chiu has attracted 
a good deal of attention, especially in Ger- 
many. In commenting on the brochure in the 
Alte Glaube, of Leipzig, Pastor J. Flad says: 
“These are golden words! True, the writer 
does not yet see that his attitude toward Con- 
fucius is inconsistent with his status as a be- 
liever in Christianity; but time will doubtless 
remedy this defect.” This reconciliation of 
Confucian and Christian ideas occurs to many 
a critic of this work, 





MARK TWAIN’S IDEA 


Comer f) NE of the cleverest fantasies that 
has been published in a long while 
is Mark Twain’s “Extract from 
Captain Stormfield’s Visit to 
Heaven.”* The narrative is in 

the form of a chronicle written by a jolly old 
sea-tar, and describes the events preceding and 
following his arrival at the heavenly gates. A 
subtle humor penetrates the whole story, verg- 
ing at times on farce, yet never offending even 
the most delicate susceptibilities. The real 
significance of the book may be said to lie in 
the deep philosophic meanings that underly its 
apparently frivolous spirit. 

“Well, when I had been dead about thirty 
years,” the narrative opens, “I begun to get 
a little anxious.” The old sea-captain, it 
seems, had been “whizzing through space all 
that time, like a comet.” He was traveling 
about a million miles a minute. Once in a 
while he would strike a comet, and with one 
comet he had a race. In the excitement of 


* HaRPER AND BROTHERS, 


OF HEAVEN 


the contest he was carried far out of his true 


course. But at last he arrived in heaven. 

It was a glorious place, with “the loveliest 
sunshine” and “the balmiest, fragrantest air.” 
There were gates, miles high, made all of 
flashing jewels, and they pierced a wall of 
solid gold that you couldn’t see the top of, 
nor the end of, in either direction. The skies 
were black with millions of people. What a 
roar they made, rushing through the air! 

Captain Stormfield “lit,” then drifted up to 
a gate with a swarm of people; and when it 
was his turn the head clerk said, in a business- 
like way : “Well, quick! Where are you from?” 
The Captain replied: “San Francisco.” But 
no one had ever heard of San Francisco; he 
was asked for more particulars. He told them 
that he came from California, from America, 
and, finally, “the world.” The clerk was as 
much puzzled as ever, and by this time was 
getting impatient. “Come, come,” he said, 
“what world?” “Why, the world, of course,” 
said the Captain. “The world!” rejoined his 
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inquisitor. “H’m! there’s billions of them! 

’ Next!” 

The trouble was that Captain Stormfield 
had arrived at the wrong entrance. Heaven has 
a myriad of gates. He was pained and be- 
wildered by his reception. After a while he 
summoned up courage to approach the clerk 
again. “Well, sir,” he said humbly, “I don’t 
seem to make out which world it is I’m from. 
But you may know it from this—it’s the one 
the Saviour saved.” The clerk bent his head 
at the Name, then observed, gently: “The 
worlds He has saved are like to the gates of 
heaven in number—none can count them.” The 
Captain was in despair. He began to enum- 
erate the planets—Mars, Neptune, Uranus, 
Jupiter. “Hold on!” cried the clerk. “Hold 
on a minute! Jupiter Jupiter. . .. 
Seems to me we had a man from there eight 
or nine hundred years ago.” The clue was fol- 
lowed up, and Captain Stormfield’s “world” 
was at last located in an obscure corner of the 
map. 

So Captain Stormfield was admitted into 
heaven, but somehow he felt strange and lone- 
some. The people were not of the sort he 
knew or expected; and they had no harps, or 
hymn-books or halos. He told the clerk about 
it, and was transferred to the heavenly local- 
ities where such things are called for. At the 
new booking-office a voice sang out “A harp 
and a hymn-book, pair of wings and a halo, 
size 13, for Cap’n Eli Stormfield, of San 
Francisco!—make him out a clean bill of 
health, and let him in.” There were swarms 
of others being decked out in the same way, 
and soon the whole company were en route to 
a distant cloud-bank. 

What happened next is best told in Captain 
Stormfield’s own words: 





“When I found myself perched on a cloud, with 
a million other people, I never felt so good in 
my life. Says I, ‘Now this is according to the 
promises; I’ve been having my doubts, but now I 
am in heaven, sure enough.’ I gave my palm 
branch a wave or two, for luck, and then 
I tautened up my harp-strings and struck in. 
Well, Peters, you can’t imagine anything like 
the row we made. It was grand to listen to, and 
made a body thrill all over, but there was con- 
siderable many tunes going on at once, and that 
was a drawback to the harmony, you under- 
stand; and then there was a lot of Injun tribes, 
and they kept up such another war-whooping 
that they kind of took the tuck out of the music. 
By and by I quit performing, and judged I’d 
take a rest. There was quite a nice mild old gen- 
tleman sitting next me, and I noticed he didn’t 


take a hand; I encouraged him, but he said he 
was naturally bashful and was afraid to try be- 
fore so many people. By and by the old gentle- 
man said he never could seem to enjoy music 
somehow. The fact was, I was beginning to 
feel the same way; but I didn’t say anything. 
Him and I had a considerable long silence, then, 
but of course it warn’t noticeable in that place. 
After about sixteen or seventeen hours, during 
which I played and sung a little, now and then 
—always the same tune, because I didn’t know 
any other—I laid down my harp and begun to 
fan myself with my palm branch. Then we both 
got to sighing pretty regular. Finally, says he— 

““Don’t you know any tune but the one you’ve 
been pegging at all day?’ 

“*Not another blessed one,’ says I. 

“Don’t you reckon you could learn another 
one?’ says he. 

‘Never,’ says I; ‘I’ve tried to, but I couldn’t 
manage it.’ 

“It’s a long time to hang to the one—eternity, 
you know.’ 

“*Don’t break my heart,’ says I; ‘I’m getting 
low-spirited enough already.’ 

“After another long silence, says he— 

“*Are you glad to be here?’ 

“Says I, ‘Old man, I’ll be frank with you. This 
ain't just as near my idea of bliss as I thought 
it was going to be, when I used to go to church.’ 

“Says he, ‘What do you say to knocking off and 
calling it half a day?’ 

“*That’s me,’ says I. ‘I never wanted to get 
off watch so bad in my life.’ 

“So we started. Millions were coming to the 
cloud-bank all the time, happy and hosannah- 
ing; millions were leaving it all the time, look- 
ing mighty quiet, I tell you. We laid for the 
new-comers, and pretty soon I’d got them to 
hold all my things a minute, and then I was a 
free man again and most outrageously happy.” 


To Captain Stormfield’s joy, his old friend 
Sam Bartlett now hove in sight. He seized the 
opportunity to get some trustworthy informa- 
tion regarding the occupations of people who 
live in heaven. “Now tell me,” he asked, indi- 
cating the psalm-singing, “is this going on for- 
ever? Ain’t there anything else for a 
change?” Bartlett answered: 


“T’ll set you right on that point very quick. 
People take the figurative language of the Bible 
and the allegories for literal, and the first thing 
they ask for when they get here is a halo and a 
harp, and so on. Nothing that’s harmless and 
reasonable is refused a body here, if he asks it 
in the right spirit. So they are outfitted with 
these things without a word. They go and sing 
and play just about one day, and that’s the 
last you'll ever see them in the choir. They 
don’t need anybody to tell them that that sort 
of thing wouldn’t make a heaven—at least not a 
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heaven that a sane man could stand a week and 
remain sane. That cloud-bank is placed where 
the noise can't disturb the old inhabitants, and 
so there ain’t any harm in letting everybody 
get up there and cure himself as soon as he 
comes, 

“Now you just remember this—heaven is as 
blissful and lovely as it can be; but it’s just 
the busiest place you ever heard of. There ain't 
any idle people here after the first day. Singing 
hymns and waving palm branches through all 
eternity is pretty when you hear about it in the 
pulpit, but it’s as poor a way to put in valuable 
time as a body could contrive. It would just 
make a heaven of warbling ignoramuses, don’t 
you see? Eternal Rest sounds comforting in the 
pulpit, too. Well, you try it once, and see how 
heavy time will hang on your hands. Why, 
Stormfield, a man like you, that had been active 
and stirring all his life, would go mad in six 
months in a heaven where he hadn’t anything to 
do. Heaven is the very last place to come to 
rest inmand don’t you be afraid to bet on 
that !” 


An old bald-headed angel, Sandy McWil- 
liams, volunteered more information to the 
Captain regarding heavenly customs. Heaven, 
he explained, is a kingdom, not a republic; 
it was a great mistake to suppose that “every- 
body was on a dead level with everybody 
else, and privileged to fling his arms around 
anyone he comes across, and be hail-fellow- 
well-met with all the elect, from the highest 
down.” There are ranks in heaven. There 
are viceroys, princes, governors, sub-gov- 
ernors, sub-sub-governors, and a hundred or- 
ders of nobility, grading along down from 
grand-ducal archangels, stage by stage, until 
the genera! level is struck. Patriarchs, it 
seems, have a lower place in the heavenly 
hierarchy than prophets. “The newest prophet, 
even,” Sandy told the Captain, “is of a sight 
more consequence than the oldest patriarch. 
Yes, sir, Adam himself has to walk behind 
Shakespeare.” Then the following conversa- 
tion took place: 


“Was Shakespeare a prophet?’ 

““Of course he was; and so was Homer, and 
heaps more. But Shakespeare and the rest have 
to walk behind a common tailor from Tennessee, 
by the name of Billings; and behind a horse- 
doctor named Sakka, from Afghanistan. Jere- 
miah and Billings and Buddha walk together, 
side by side, right behind a crowd from planets 
not in our astronomy; next come a dozen or two 
from Jupiter and other worlds; next come Dan- 
iel and Sakka and Confucius; next a lot from 
systems outside of ours; next come Ezekiel and 
Mahomet, Zoroaster and a knife-grinder from 
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ancient Egypt: then there is a long string, and 
after them, away down toward the bottom, come 
Shakespeare and Homer, and a shoemaker named 
Marais, from the back settlements of France.” 

“*Have they really rung in Mahomet and all 
those other heathens?’ 

“*Yes—they all had their message and they all 
get their reward. The man who don’t get his 
reward on earth needn't bother—he will get it 
here, sure.’ 

“*But why did they throw off on Shakespeare, 
that way, and put him away down there below 
those shoemakers and horse-doctors and knife- 
grinders—a lot of people nobody ever heard of?’ 

“*That is the heavenly justice of it—they 
warn’t rewarded according to their deserts on 
earth, but here they get their rightful rank. That 
tailor Billings, from Tennessee, wrote poetry that 
Homer and Shakespeare couldn’t begin to come 
up to; but nobody would print it, nobody read 
it but his neighbors, an ignorant lot, and they 
laughed at it. Whenever the village had a 
drunken frolic and a dance, they would drag 
him in and crown him with cabbage leaves, and 
pretend to bow down to him; and one night when 
he was sick and nearly starved to death, they had 
him out and crowned him, and then they rode him 
on a rail about the village, and everybody fol- 
lowed along, beating tin pans and yelling. Well, 
he died before morning. He wasn’t ever ex- 
pecting to go to heaven, much less that there 
was going to be any fuss made over him, so I 
reckon he was a good deal surprised when the 
reception broke on him.” 


It is the wish of the heavenly guardians, 
Sandy assured the Captain, that everybody 
should be as happy as possible. The only re- 
quests refused new-comers are the unrea- 
sonable and sacrilegious requests. “For in- 
stance, there’s a Brooklyn preacher by the 
name of Talmage who is laying up a consid- 
erable disappointment for himself. He says, 
every now and then in his sermons, that the 
first thing he does when he gets to heaven 
will be to fling his arms around Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, and kiss them and weep on 
them. There’s millions of people down there 
on earth that are promising themselves the 
same thing. As many as sixty thousand peo- 
ple arrive here every single day, that want 
to run straight to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
and hug them and weep on them. Now, mind 
you, sixty thousand a day is a pretty heavy 
contract for those old people. If they were a 
mind to allow it, they wouldn’t ever have any- 
thing to do, year in and year out, but stand 
up and be hugged and wept on thirty-two 
hours in the twenty-four. They would be tired 
out and as wet as muskrats all the time. What 
would heaven be to them? It would be a 
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mighty good place to get out of—you know 
that, yourself. Those are kind and gentle old 
Jews, but they ain’t any fonder of kissing the 
emotional highlights of Brooklyn than you be. 
You mark my words, Mr. T.’s endearments 
are going to be declined, with thanks. There 
are limits to the privileges of the elect, even 
in heaven.” 

The book concludes with an account of the 
reception tendered by the heavenly hosts to 
a reformed bar-keeper from Jersey City. The 
man had been converted at a Moody and San- 
key meeting in New York and had started 
home on a ferry boat. There was a col- 
lision and he got drowned. He was of a class 
that think all heaven goes wild when a sinner 
is saved, and the heavenly guardians would 
not have disappointed him for the world. A 
tremendous ovation was planned and Captain 
Stormfield took it in. 


“Sandy and I put on our things. Then we 
made a wish, and in a second we were at the 
reception-place. We stood on the edge of the 
ocean of space, and looked out over the dim- 
ness, but couldn’t make out anything. Close by 
us was the Grand Stand—tier on tier of dim 
thrones rising up toward the zenith. From each 
side of it spread away the tiers of seats for the 
general public. They spread away for leagues 
and leagues—you couldn’t see the ends. They 
were empty and still, and hadn’t a cheerful look, 
but looked dreary, like a theatre before anybody 
comes—gas turned down. . . . 

“Then there was a sudden and awful glare of 
light all about us, and in that very instant every 
one of the millions of seats was occupied, and 
as far as you could see, in both directions, was 
just a solid pack of people, and the place was all 
splendidly lit up! It was enough to take a body’s 
breath away. Sandy says,— 

“‘That is the way we do it here. No time 
fooled away; nobody straggling in after the cur- 
tain’s up. Wishing is quicker work than trav- 
eling. A quarter of a second ago these folks 
were millions of miles from here. When they 
heard the last signal, all they had to do was to 
wish, and here they are.’ 

“The prodigious choir struck up,— 

We long to hear thy voice, 
To see thee face to face. 

“Tt was noble music, but the uneducated chipped 
in and spoilt it, just as the congregations used 
to do on earth. 

“The head of the procession began to pass, 
now, and it was a wonderful sight. It swept 
along, thick and solid, five hundred thousand 
angels abreast, and every angel carrying a torch 
and singing—whirring thunder of the wings made 
a body’s head ache. You could follow the line of 
the procession back, and slanting upward into the 


sky, far away in a glittering snaky rope, till it 
was only a faint streak in the distance. The 
rush went on and on, for a long time, and at last, 
sure enough, along comes the barkeeper, and then 
everybody rose, and a cheer went up that made 
the heavens shake, I tell you! He was all smiles, 
and had his halo tilted over one ear in a cocky 
way, and was the most satisfied-looking saint | 
ever saw. While he marched up the steps of 
the Grand Stand, the choir struck up,— 

The whole wide heaven groans, 

And waits to hear that voice. 

“There were four gorgeous tents standing side 
by side in the place of honor, on a broad-railed 
platform in the centre of the Grand Stand, with a 
shining guard of honor round about them. The 
tents had been shut up all this time. As the bar- 
keeper climbed along up, bowing and smiling to 
everybody, and at last got to the platform, these 
tents were jerked up aloft all of a sudden, and 
we saw four noble thrones of gold, all caked 
with jewels, and in the two middle ones sat 
old white-whiskered men, and in the two others 
a couple of the most glorious and gaudy giants, 
with platter halos and beautiful! armor. All the 
millions went down on their knees, and stared, 
and looked glad, and burst out into a joyful kind 
of murmurs. They said, 

“*Two archangels !—that is splendid. Who can 
the others be?’ 

“The archangels gave the barkeeper a stiff 
little military bow; the two old men rose; one 
of them said, ‘Moses and Esau welcome thee!’ 
and then all the four vanished, and the thrones 
were empty. 

“The barkeeper looked a little disappointed, 
for he was calculating to hug those old people, 
I judge; but it was the gladdest and proudest 
multitude you ever saw—because they had seen 
Moses and Esau. Everybody was saying, ‘Did 
you see them?—I did—Esau’s side face was to 
me, but I saw Moses full in the face, just as plain 
as I see you this minute!’ 

“The procession took up the barkeeper and 
moved on with him again, and the crowd broke 
up and scattered, As we went along home, Sandy 
said it was a great success, and the barkeeper 
would have a right to be proud of it forever. 
And he said we were in luck, too; said we might 
attend receptions for forty thousand years to 
come, and not have a chance to see a brace of 
such grand moguls as Moses and Esau. We 
found afterwards that we had come near seeing 
another patriarch, and likewise a genuine prophet 
besides, but at the last moment they sent regrets. 
Sandy said there would be a monument put up 
there, where Moses and Esau had stood, with 
the date and circumstances, and all about the 
whole business, and travellers would come for 
thousands of years and gawk at it, and climb over 
it, and scribble their names on it.” 


All this, Edwin Markham remarks, in the 
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New York American, is not only good humor, 
but also good common sense. “It is a book 
where truth peers out between the smiles.” 
Mr. Markham comments further: 


“Mark Twain is not the first to announce some 
of these ideas, altho he is the first to cast them 
into the form of humorous fiction. Swedenborg, 
the noted seer, tells us that each one is drawn 
by spiritual gravitation to the place hereafter 
that exactly represents his spiritual state. If he 
is a mere self-seeker, he goes to the realm of 
self-seekers; if he is a worker for human wel- 
fare, he goes to the realm of those who stand 
for the common good. Each one goes to the 
place he has made for himself, goes to his own 
kind—the frivolous to the frivolous, the hateful 
to the hateful, the loving to the loving, the heroic 
to the heroical. 


“Moreover, Swedenborg, in one of his ‘Memor- 
able Relations,’ tells of a certain region in the 
World of Souls where he saw gathered together 
those of the churchly classes who think that the 
next life is to be devoted to mere praying, sing- 
ing and harping. He reports that these people 
tire of this at last, and cry out for a life of the 
old familiar activities, a life that will give exer- 
cises to all their faculties. At this point some 
wise angel opens the way for these awakened 
ones to pass on and up into some heavenly so- 
ciety, where they live a life made up of friendly 
delights and many congenial labors for the com- 
mon good—the only enduring happiness possible 
for man. 

“Echoes of these and other ideas, suggesting 
the revelations of the great Swedish seer, are 
heard sounding through this last volume of our 
great American humorist.” 





“WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST?’—SOME TWENTIETH 


CENTURY 


HEN Jesus asked the Pharisees, 

What think ye of Christ? whose 
W son is he? he propounded ques- 

tions of which the echoes are 

still reverberating through the 
world, For close on twenty centuries men 
of every sort and in every clime have been 
debating the same questions, and the final 
answers seem as remote as ever. Now, as 
always, the church is busily employed in de- 
fending the claims of Jesus as son of God and 
saviour of the world. Now, as always, the 
heretics and “intellectuals” are as busily dis- 
puting these claims. 

No one can follow the intricacies of theo- 
logical controversy without being constantly 
struck by the inportance attached to inter- 
pretations of Christ. From earliest Chris- 
tian times the most dangerous and unforgiv- 
able heresies have been felt to be those dim- 
ming his glory and denying his divinity. It 
will never be known how many men and 
women have been tortured or burned at the 
stake because they could not or would not 
believe that Christ is God. And the spirit 
of theological odium persists, in all its in- 
tensity, even unto this day. Francisco Ferrer, 
the Spanish educator and Anarchist who was 
executed at Montjuich Prison on October 13, 
was accused of political crimes, but seems to 
have owed his death chiefly to religious ani- 
mosity. He was a thorn in the side of the 
church. His militant free-thought, his slur- 
ring references to “the so-called Jesus Christ,” 
unloosed the ancient hatreds. 


VIEWS 


It is not alone in the milieu of Ferrer, how- 
ever, nor in circles ordinarily regarded as 
ultra-radical, that subversive views of Christ 
are held. Typical “intellectuals” in many 
countries can only be branded as heretics 
by the church. Such an attitude toward 
Christ, for instance, as that taken by H. G. 
Wells in his “First and Last Things” is bound 
to be repugnant to every sincere Christian. 
Mr. Wells not merely denies the divinity of 
Christ but tells why to him Christ has never 
been a satisfactory ideal. George Meredith 
and Swinburne were equally far from the 
orthodox Christian position, and Bernard 
Shaw and Anatole France can not be de- 
scribed as Christians at all. 

The unrest and ferment characterizing the 
purely intellectual life of our time are equally 
apparent in the religious world. The old 
standards are not felt to be secure. Evangel- 
ical revivals no longer touch the psychology 
of the masses. The church is becoming more 
and more afraid of heresy-trials. Theological 
journals and books teem with eager discus- 
sions questioning or affirming the fundamen- 
tals of the faith, and endeavoring to formu- 
late the twentieth-century estimate of Christ. 

In America, in England, in Germany, the 
same main streams of theological tendency 
may be traced. Our own country has lately 
been both inspired and shocked by the re- 
markable utterance of ex-President Eliot, of 
Harvard University, defining “The Religion 
of the Future.” Dr. Eliot expressed his con- 
viction that Christ’s revelation would become 
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“more wonderful than ever” to humanity, but 
in the same breath ruled out “the super- 
natural,” and declared: “God is so absolutely 
immanent that no mediation is needed between 
Him and the least particle of His creation.” 

Prof. Josiah Royce, of Harvard University, 
regarded as the most vigorous and original 
representative of idealistic philosophy in 
America, and writing in the same number of 
the Harvard Theological Review as that in 
which Dr. Eliot’s address is printed in full, 
takes quite a different view. He confesses 
that he fully shares the unwillingness of mod- 
ern scholars to accept the “legends” of the 
New Testament as literally true, yet he feels 
that these very legends have a deeper mean- 
ing, and may be symbolically, if not actually, 
true. Moreover, he contends, Christianity is 
essentially a redemptive religion. To rob it 
entirely of the ideas of incarnation and atone- 
ment is to rob it of its most vital elements. 

The importance that Professor Royce at- 
taches to the doctrine of incarnation may be 
gathered from this passage: 


“God, as our philosophy ought to conceive him, 
is indeed a spirit and a person; but he is not a 
being who exists in separation from the world, 
simply as its external creator. He expresses him- 
self in the world; and the world is simply his 
own life, as he consciously lives it out. To use 
an inadequate figure, God expresses himself in 
the world as an artist expresses himself in the 
poems and the characters, in the music or in the 
other artistic creations, that arise within the ar- 
tist’s consciousness and that for him and in him 
consciously embody his will. Or again, God is 
this entire world, viewed, so to speak, from above 
and in its wholeness as an infinitely complex life 
which in an endless series of temporal processes 
embodies a single divine idea. You can indeed 
distinguish, and should distinguish, between the 
world as our common sense, properly but frag- 
mentarily, has to view it, and as our sciences 
study it,—between this phenomenal world, I say, 
and God, who is infinitely more than any finite 
system of natural facts or of human lives can 
express. But this distinction between God and 
world means no separation. Our world is the 
fragmentary phenomenon that we see. God is 
the conscious meaning that expresses itself in 
and through the totality of all phenomena, The 
world, taken as a mass of happenings in time, 
of events, of natural processes, of single lives, is 
nowhere, and at no time, any complete expression 
of the divine will. But the entire world, of which 
our known world is a fragment,—the totality of 
what is, past, present, and future, the totality of 
what is physical and of what is mental, of what 
is temporal and of what is enduring,—this entire 
world is present at once to the eternal divine con- 


sciousness as a single whole, and this whole is 
what the absolute chooses as his own expression, 
and is what he is conscious of choosing as his 
own life. In this entire world God sees himself 
lived out. This world, when taken in its whole- 
ness, is at once the object of the divine knowledge 
and the deed wherein is embodied the divine will. 
Like the Logos of the Fourth Gospel, this entire 
world is not only with God, but is God.” 


But the question immediately arises—“the 
deepest and also the most tragic question of 
our present poor human existence,” Profes- 
sor Royce calls it—Why, then, if the world 
is the divine life embodied, is there so much 
evil in it,—so much darkness, ignorance, mis- 
ery, disappointment, warfare, hatred, disease, 
death?—in brief, why is the world as we 
know it full of the unreasonable? In the an- 
swer to this question appears the need of 
atonement : 


“Has this problem of evil any solution? I be- 
lieve that it has a solution, and that this solu- 
tion has long since been in substance grasped 
and figured forth in symbolic forms by the higher 
religious consciousness of our race. This solu- 
tion, not abstractly stated, but intuitively grasped, 
has also expressed itself in the lives of the wisest 
and best of the moral heroes of all races and na- 
tions of men. The value of suffering, the good 
that is at the heart of evil, lies in the spiritual 
triumphs that the endurance and the overcoming 
of evil can bring to those who learn the hard, 
the deep but glorious, lesson of life. And of all 
the spiritual triumphs that the presence of evil 
makes possible, the noblest is that which is won 
when a man is ready, not merely to bear the ills 
of fortune tranquilly if they come, as the Stoic 
moralists required their followers to do, but when 
one is willing to suffer vicariously, freely, de- 
votedly, ills that he might have avoided, but that 
the cause to which he is loyal, and the errors 
and sins that he himself did not commit, call 
upon him to suffer in order that the world may 
be brought nearer to its destined union with the 
divine.” 


From this it follows that the true doctrine 
of the Incarnation and of the Atonement is, 
in its essence, simply the conception of God’s 
nature which the solution of the problem of 
evil requires. Professor Royce’s argument 
concludes: 


“First, God expresses himself in this world of 
finitude, incarnates himself in this realm of hu- 
man imperfection, but does so in order that 
through finitude and imperfection, and sorrow 
and temporal loss, he may win in the eternal 
world (that is, precisely, in the conscious unity 
of his whole life) his spiritual triumph over 
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evil. In this triumph consists his highest good, 
and ours. It is God's true and eternal triumph 
that speaks to us through the well-known word: 
‘In this world ye shall have tribulation. But fear 
not; I have overcome the world.’ : 

“And now, secondly, the true doctrine of the 
atonement seems to me simply this: We, as we 
temporally and transiently are, are destined to 
win our union with the divine only through learn- 
ing to triumph over own own evil, over the 
griefs of fortune, over the unreasonableness and 
the sin that now beset us. This conquest we 
never accomplish alone. As the mother that bore 
you suffered, so the world suffers for you and 
through and in you until you win your peace in 
union with the divine will. Upon such suffering 
you actually depend for your natural existence, 
for the toleration which your imperfect self con- 
stantly demands from the world, for the help 
that your helplessness so often needs. When 
you sorrow, then, remember that God sorrows,— 
sorrows in you, since in all your finitude you 
still are part of his life; sorrows for you, since 
it is the intent of the divine spirit, in the plan 
of its reasonable world, that you should not re- 
main what you now are; and sorrows, too, in 
waiting for your higher fulfilment, since indeed 
the whole universe needs your spiritual triumph 
for the sake of its completion. 

“On the other hand, this doctrine of the atone- 
ment means that there is never any completed 
spiritual triumph over sorrow which is not ac- 
companied with the willingness to suffer vicar- 
iously; that is, with the will not merely to en- 
dure bravely, but to force one’s very sorrow to 
be an aid to the common cause of all mankind, 
to give one’s life as a ransom for one’s cause, to 
use one’s bitterest and most crushing grief as a 
means towards the raising of all life to the divine 
level. It is not enough to endure. Your duty is 
to make your grief a source of blessing. Thus 
only can sorrow bring you into conscious touch 
with the universal life. 

“Now all this teaching is old. The church be- 
gan to learn its own version of this solution of 
the problem of evil when first it sorrowed over 
its lost master; when first it began to say: ‘It 
was needful that Christ should suffer’; when first 
in vision and in legend it began to conceive its 
glorified Lord. When later it said, ‘In the God- 
man Christ God suffered, once for all and in the 
flesh, to save us; in him alone the Word became 
flesh and dwelt among us,’ the forms of its re- 
ligious imagination were transient, but the truth 
of which these forms were the symbol was ever- 
lasting. And we sum up this truth in two 
theses: First, God wins perfection through ex- 
pressing himself in a finite life and triumphing 
over and through its very finitude. And secondly, 
Our sorrow is God’s sorrow. God means to ex- 
press himself by winning us through the very 
triumph over evil to unity with the perfect life, 
and therefore our fulfilment, like our existence, 
is due to the sorrow and the triumph of God 
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himself. These two theses express, I believe, 
what is vital in Christianity.” 


In the scholarly Hibbert Journal, published 
in England, equally fundamental issues are 
being debated. The Rev. R. Roberts, a Con- 
gregational minister of Bradford, threw down 
a sort of challenge, several months ago, in 
an article entitled “Jesus or Christ?” He took 
the ground that there was something incon- 
gruous in the idea of a_ twentieth-century 
Englishman modeling his life upon the max- 
ims of a first-century Jew. He felt that the 
ethics of Jesus were not so much ideal as 
impossible, that his maxims were not really 
moral at all, but sentimental and fanciful. “On 
non-resistance and oath-taking,” he said, for 
instance, “the rule attributed to Jesus is ab- 
solute. Yet, as a whole, Christendom has 
openly violated it throughout its history. His 
most distinguished followers, popes and bish- 
ops, have waged wars and consecrated battle- 
ships; and the existence of Christian armies 
proves that Jesus has been unable to get his 
own followers to obey his rule.” The historic 
Jesus, Mr. Roberts argued, was inevitably lim- 
ited in his character and outlook, but the 
same objections did not hold good in regard 
to a spiritual “Christ Ideal,” expanding and 
enriching through the ages into “the Christ 
that is to be.” 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton and Prof. J. H. Moul- 
ton, of Manchester, have taken up the gaunt- 
let on the Christian side. Mr. Chesterton’s 
mood is thoroly characteristic. He says: 


“The thing that strikes me most about Mr. Rob- 
erts is that he is wrong on the facts. He is espe- 
cially wrong on the primary fact of what sort 
of person the Jesus of the Gospels appears to be. 
The whole of Mr. Roberts’s contention is ulti- 
mately this: that when we look, so to speak, 
through the four windows of the Evangelists at 
this mysterious figure, we see there a recognizable 
Jew of the first century, with the traceable limi- 
tations of such a man. Now, this is exactly what 
we do not see. If we must put the thing pro- 
fanely and without sympathy, what we see is this: 
an extraordinary being, who would certainly have 
seemed as mad in owe century as another, who 
makes a vague and vast claim to divinity, who 
constantly contradicts himself, who imposes im- 
possible commands, who where he seems wrong 
to us would certainly have seemed quite as wrong 
to anybody else, who where he seems specially 
right to us is often in tune with matters not an- 
cient but modern, such, for instance, as the adora- 
tion of children. For some of his utterances men 
might fairly call him a maniac; for others, men 
long centuries afterwards might justly call him 
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a prophet. But what nobody can possibly call 
him is Galilean of the time of Tiberius. That 
was not how he appeared to his own family, who 
tried to lock him up as a lunatic. That is not 
how he appeared to his own nation, who lynched 
him, still shuddering at his earth-shaking blas- 
phemies. The impression produced on sceptics, 
ancient and modern, is not that of limits, but 
rather of a dangerous absence of limits; a certain 
shapelessness and mystery of which one cannot 
say how far it will go.” 


Professor Moulton falls back on what may 
be termed the pragmatic argument. He ap- 
peals to the universal response which Christ 
has evoked in the hearts of men: 


“If this Jesus is nothing more than a supremely 
good Jew of the olden time, of whom we know 
very little, so that a learned man from some- 
where or other has even determined him to be a 
myth, how are we going to explain the way the 
world is going after him? The simple fact is 
that neither Jesus nor Christ could do it: Jesus 
Christ alone can work the marvel we see today. 
Those who think it all incredible should go and 
look for themselves. They would find men and 
women of races and cultures and languages lying 
poles asunder all taking hold in their different 
ways of this unlettered Jew of long ago. By an 
instinct that men cannot explain, they all find 
in him their own countryman and contemporary, 
the Friend of their own daily life, the Strength 
of their realized weakness. Who less than the 
Son of Man, he who is Universal Man because 
he was God over all, could thus meet the heart’s 
needs of every son of man? The earliest mes- 
sage of Christian preachers was ‘Jesus Christ is 
Lord.’ It is the message still, and we win our 
way to it through paths of rigid historical and 
higher criticism, comparative religion, and broad 
unprejudiced modern outlook on the facts of life 
to-day. To deny it is to throw away the only 
key that can unlock the mystery of the world.” 


In Germany, the country, par excellence, of 
theological discussion, the “Christ-contro- 
versy” evokes the interest not merely of re- 
ligious students but of the public at large. 
Hundreds of thousands of such works as Har- 
nack’s “Essence of Christianity,” and Bous- 
set’s “Jesus” have been circulated. The em- 
phasis of Harnack is upon “the Father,” 
rather than upon “the Son,” while Bousset 
does not hesitate to attack the historical ac- 
curacy of the gospels. Such views have pro- 
foundly influenced the popular consciousness. 

Pastor Hans Bachmann, a_ conservative 
writer in the Geistenkampf der Gegenwart 
(the new name of the famous Beweis des 
Glaubens) who tries to bind together the 
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threads of the controversy by giving a sur- 
vey of the general attitude of these “ad- 
vanced” thinkers, points out that the tendency 
of the day is to treat Christ merely as a re- 
ligious genius. The fallibility of the gospel 
records is taken for granted; the fourth gos- 
pel in many cases is discarded altogether; 
miracles are denied; the resurrection is ex- 
plained away; and the Jesus who finally 
emerges is “a popular philosopher, a religious 
hero.” As for the teaching of Jesus, in the 
eyes of these moderns, Pastor Bachmann sums 
it up as follows: 


“He did not in his religious thoughts and feel- 
ings transcend what was found in the religious 
atmosphere in which he lived. He was an over- 
powering personality who in the domain of re- 
ligion did what other equally overpowering per- 
sonalities have done in other spheres. He did not 
reveal absolutely new facts by giving or receiving 
revelation from a higher source. By virtue of his 
natural abilities he discovered that the hidden 
God was the God of love and that He regarded 
us as His children. Humble confidence in the 
Heavenly Father, a confidence which leads man 
with child-like trust to place himself under the 
protection of the love of God and accept His 
commandments—this is the new religion of Jesus. 
An entirely individual and direct relation of the 
soul to God is thereby attained, and the attain- 
ment of this relation to God is possible for every 
creature already upon the earth, and for this rea- 
son the religion of Jesus is adapted to become 
the religion of the whole world. This religious 
hero and genius, Jesus of Nazareth, imparted his 
own faith to other souls, and through them to 
still others.” 


This picture, Pastor Bachmann feels, is 
profoundly unsatisfactory. It was created, he 
says, by subjective reasoning, to fit precon- 
ceived theories. It is a product of the “re- 
ligion of the era of Darwin.” He continues: 


“This conception of the life of Christ practi- 
cally makes the gospels pious frauds, the degree 
to which this was intentional being perhaps an 
open question. There simply can be no denial of 
the fact that the gospel records themselves in- 
tend to depict a Jesus who was the Son of God 
and the Saviour of the World. According to 
ordinary historical standards it must be consid- 
ered settled that Jesus himself claimed to be a 
divine being, that his mission was to save and to 
redeem, and that he was unmeasurably more 
than a religious hero or genius. 

“It must, however, be acknowledged that the 
choice between the new and the old picture of 
Christ is a matter of faith and not of logical 
argument or critical acumen.” 
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“THE HARVEST MOON’—A NEW PLAY OF 
MENTAL SUGGESTION 


T IS perhaps not surprising in view 
of the success of “The Witch- 
ing Hour.” that Mr. Augustus 
Thomas has again embarked upon 

SPY) the perilous sea of mental sug- 
gestion. However, since the day when his 
play first puzzled the critics, many changes 
have come to pass and the realm of the psychic 
is no longer a fairyland forlorn to the dra- 
matic explorer. “The Third Degree,” “The 
Dawn of a To-morrow,” “The Vampire” and 
“The Climax” have familiarized the public 
with the doctrine first espoused theatrically 
in “Trilby.” It is a far cry from “Trilby” to 
“The Harvest Moon.” In the days of Du 
Maurier hypnotism was regarded as a myster- 
ious, malignant force. Our age has destroyed 
the exaggerated conception of hypnotic power. 
We have come to realize that the dramatic 
passes that produce kataleptic trances are per- 
haps more picturesque but far less important 
than the suggestions which from various 
sources, now diminishing now increasing, con- 
stantly invade the brain. 

“The Harvest Moon” is a play of suggestion 
in its subtlest, and, we may say, most vital as- 
pect. The first act of Mr. Thomas’s play takes 
us to the study of Professor Marshall Fuller- 
ton. Assembled we find hiss family in serious 
consultation because his daughter, Dora, has 
elected to go on the stage. She has broken 
off a juvenile engagement to Graham Win- 
throp, and it is hinted that she is in love with 
Willard Holcomb, the author of the play in 
which she is to make her first bid for fame. 
In vain her Aunt Cornelia reminds her of her 
mother’s fate, who left her father dazzled by 
the illusory hope of operatic success, and died 
away from her home, divorced from her hus- 
hand, a woman broken and disappointed. Judge 
i‘lliott, an old friend of the family, explains to 
the young playwright that Dora being a minor 
her contract is invalid. The family, how- 
ever, are unwilling to invoke the law. In 
their despair they turn to M. Vavin, a dis- 
tinguished French author, who has befriended 
both father and daughter in Paris; in fact, he 
always manifested in Dora an almost fatherly 
interest. They expect that he as a man of 
the world will dissuade Dora from her ambi- 


tion. Dora declares her willingness to abide 
by his decision. 


Jupce. What can we tell you that a man of 
the world doesn’t know. In America the woman 
who goes on the stage closes the door of social 
opportunity. 

Vavin. Is it open otherwise this door of 
social opportunity ? 

Jupce. Quite. We haven’t the American dol- 
lar standard in New England. A professorship 
in Harvard is a distinction. The name “Fuller- 
ton” —— 

Vavin. Oh, the name has applause in France. 
(Points to Fullerton.) That is the ribbon of our 
Legion d’Honeur, I know, but for the girl? Her 
future? Here? 

FuLLerTaN. Here in the summer. 
we are in Cambridge. 

Jupcr. Practically Boston!! 

Vavin. *’M-m-m. 

Futterton. An interesting circle of eligible 
young men. 

Vavin. But what work? What expression? 
Here is temperament of the artiste, 2lso—this 
fear. 

FULLERTON. Fear? 

Vavin. Somebody tells her the mother has 
been eccentrique. 

FuLLerton. (To Judge.) 
much. 

Jupce. It occurred to me Cornelia’s method 
was bad. 

Vavin. And so I—I am sympathetic. 

FuLierton. I'll close these doors. 

Jupce. (Anxious, on sofa.) Did Cornelia 
hear me? 

Vavin. (Smiling to Judge.) 
afraid, too. 

FULLERTON. (Returning.) 

Vavin. Professor? 

FuLterton. Although Judge Elliott has _ re- 
tired from practice he is kind enough to still 
direct such legal business as I have. 

Vavin. I hope you will not invoke the law 
for your daughter. 

FULLERTON. (Shaking head.) Another mat- 
ter—— (Indicates surroundings.) The money 
that enables us to live here,—a professorship 
wouldn’t—(Vavin bows.) is the interest upon 
a fund in trust? (Pause.) I mention this be- 
cause if the property were my own, my first 
thought in this situation would not be of that, 
but I must protect what I hold only in trust. (Vavin 
bows.) And, Judge, a thing I am therefore now 


In winter 


Cornelia talks too 


You are a little 


Monsieur ! 
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forced to tell you, I think Monsieur Vavin should 
also hear—— (To Vavin.) .And in confidence—— 
(Pause. Vavin assents.) Dora is not my daugh- 
ter! 

Jupce. (Excitedly.) Not your daughter? 

FuLterTon. (Shaking head.) Dora was born 
in France, a year after her mother divorced me 
and more than two years after the mother left 
me to study there. 

Jupce. The mother was (Pause.) That 
is (Pause.) You know the father? (Full- 
erton shakes head.) 

Vavin. (Pause.) The young lady believes 

Futterton. That / am her father. 

Jupce. (Astonished.) Id never dreamed it. 

FULLERTON. Those were the two years you 
were so much in Mexico. 

Jupvce. Of course. 

FULLERTON. What should be done about that— 
in a will? 

Jupce. If Dora is not your daughter, there’s 
no occasion to mention her. 

Futterton. I’d like to make some provision 
for her. 

Jupce. Under the terms of this trust you can’t. 

FuLLertTon. I can’t? 

Juvce. (Shaking head.) You may use it, 
proper heirs inherit its use, but you can’t divert it. 

FuLterton. Until now the only person be- 
sides myself who knew what I’ve just told you 
men has been my sister. 

Jupce. Cornelia knows it? (Fullerton nods.) 

Vavin. (Rise.) Do you mind if I light a 
cigarette? 

FuLiterTon. Please do. If I were to die sud- 
denly Cornelia’s statement of this would be set 
down as invention. 

Jupce. Unless corroborated. Are there papers 
to establish it? 

Futterton. No. 

Jupce. You could get them. (Fullerton shakes 
head “no.”) The vital records of France are the 
most minute, most accurate in the world. 

FuLLerton. The records report the mother as 
Madam Fullerton. 

Jupce. Oh. 

Vavin. I should be very slow to believe that 
the mother of that beautiful girl was not a good 
woman. 

FuLLerTon. I never doubted it. (Above 
couch.) She left a letter, Judge, that may be 
some evidence. (Goes to drawer and un- 
locks box.) 

Jupvce. You have it? 

FULLERTON. (Getting letter.) 
village of Montigny, Monsieur? 

Vavin. In France there are several villages 
named Montigny. 

FuLLERTON. Near Fontainbleau? 

Vavin. (Nods.) Montigny-sur-Loire. 

Futierton. She died there. Some scoundrel 
deceived her into believing she was his wife. (To 
Judge.) This letter was to her people, the Car- 


You know the 


rolls. (Reads from letter.) She asked them to 
take the baby and to give it their name. (Gives 
letter to Judge.) You see, Monsieur, nearly nine- 
teen years ago I was still young enough to be 
overcome by sentiment. The woman that I loved 
was—was gone. Friends had cabled me, but my 
steamer was almost a week too late. (Pause.) 
And a baby girl in an asylum was—all there was. 

Jupce. The thing to do with this letter is to 
establish it as her hand. You have other exam- 
ples of her writing? 

FuLLerToN. (Nodding.) Yes. 

Jupce. And attach a certified statement of the 
facts. 

FuLLErRTON. (To front of sofa.) Persons who 
knew the mother, Monsieur, are startled, actually 
startled by Dora’s likeness to her. 

Vavin. My dear professor, your sentiment is 
easy to understand. 

FuLLerton. If one may speak of her faults, 
her fault was impulsiveness. Her marriage to me 
was an elopement; then here in Lenox they flat- 
tered her, and she could sing, Judge. 

Jupce. (Affirming.) Professional ability. 

FULLERTON. I consented reluctantly to her 
studying in Paris, another mistake on my part. 
Recollections of this place, of Cambridge, mere 
books, and on the other hand, Paris, the boule- 
vards, the music, the color. I never blamed her. 
(Goes to desk, back of sofa. Pause.) When she 
asked her freedom—it—it hurt, but in my place? 
And, after all, when a woman’s heart once quits 
you (Extends his hand helplessly.) 

Vavin. You took the little girl baby to her 
people? 

FuLterton. No! I kept it. It was her baby 
and—she was gone! I tell you this, Monsieur, 
that you may see what a nature Dora inherits: 
from the father—perfidy, to say the least. From 
the mother instability, vacillation, impulsiveness, 
vanity. We can’t send a girl with that equipment 
into a world of tinsel and temptation. You can’t 
advise that. 

Vavin. (Pause.) This mother? 

FULLERTON. Yes. 

Vavin. She wanted to sing? 

FULLERTON. Yes. 

Vavin. She went abroad to study? 

FULLERTON. To Paris. 

Vavin. (Turns to Fullerton.) 
wish ? 

FULLERTON. Yes. 

Vavin. I call that perseverance, courage; not 
instability, not vacillation. 

FuLLerTon. It was the love of applause. 

Vavin. (Shaking head.) When a woman 
sings? Not more than a brook bubbling over 
the stones is vanity. The yellow bird in the cage 
at the window. There are some women, Profes- 
sor, brown sparrows to build by the chimney, 
some to chirp at the nest and feed wide open 
mouths of the hungry, and then—the lark that 
mounts and sings, and mounts and breaks: her 
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heart that Heaven is still so far; but not vanity. 

FULLERTON. (Ansziously.) And you will ad- 
vise Dora—? 

Vavin. To go. 

Jupce. (/mpressively.) “You are assuming a 
grave responsibility, Monsieur Vavin. 

Vavin. (More impressively, but quiet.) <A 
grave responsibility, Monsieur. 


The second act takes place in New York in 
Mrs. Winthrop’s apartments. Dora has had 
a quarrel with Holcomb who had objected to 
her rendering of one scene in the rehearsal 
as “vulgar.” She now refuses to play, to the 
delight of her family. The young playwright 
makes a frantic appeal to Vavin for help. 
Vavin has a confidential talk with Dora and 
the latter, revealing to him the secret working 
of her mind, admits that Mr. Holcomb was 
right. “As I think it over,” she whispers, “I 
feel that the scene must have been vulgarly 
done.” 


VAVIN. 
wrong? 
Dora. 


(Quickly.) The scene—the scene was 


Our way of playing it, yes. 

Vavin. (Relieved.) Oh! Go on. 

Dora. And I approved of it. I submitted to 
it. The man’s way was not repugnant to me, as 
it should have been to a nice girl. And there 
must be something— (shakes head) wrong with 
me not to have seen it as quickly as Mr. Hol- 
comb saw it. 

Vavin. Ah! 

Dora. Aunt Cornelia was right, too. I haven't 
inherited a proper sense of refinement. (Weeps.) 

Vavin. Some day I hope to tell Aunt Cornelia 
—a few things. And this company, my dear, 
this company said—what? 

Dora. That I’d be like the juvenile woman in 
every company, infatuated with Mr. Ludlow. 

Vavin. I see. But why are you unhappy? 
There was some—infatuation? 

Dora. That’s why I hate myself. Mr. Holcomb 
is worth a hundred Ludlows. 

Vavin. Mr. Holcomb, you still—love him? 

Dora. Too much to let him throw himself 
away on a woman of my shallowness. 

Vavin. Shallowness? 

Dora. Yes, I’ve no more character than a 
chameleon. I’m like that horrid woman you 
wrote about. 

Vavin. I wrote about? 

Dora. There! 

Vavin. Oh, you have read this? 

Dora. Yes. “To my daughter when she is 
twenty.” 

Vavin. How old are you, Miss Fullerton? 

Dora. Eighteen. (Points to book.) Good 
women are not like that. I know it. 

Vavin. What are good women like? 

Dora, They love one man, they don’t flutter 
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like a weather vane just because some other 
reasonably strong man is—left alone with them. 

Vavin. ’M, then I made this girl wrong in 
my book? 

Dora, You didn’t make her nice, and that’s 
one of the things I don’t like about Mr. Hol- 
comb’s play. 

Vavin. Mr. 
take? 

Dora. Yes. Only there I was a young mar 
ried woman, unhappy about my husband's best 
friend. 

Vavin. That must be a very original play. 
Does Mr. Ludlow play the—the husband's besi 
friend? 

Dora. 

VAVIN. 


Holcomb makes the same mis- 


Yes. 

I see; well, I am ready then for my— 
opinion, (Calls.) Gentlemen. 

Dora. You understand it better than 
body because I haven’t told them. 

Vavin. They only know—? 

Dora. Mr.  Holcomb’s 
Judge.) 

Jupce. Well, Monsieur? 

Vavin. I prefer to talk of it with you, Judge, 
when you are quite well. 

JupGe. Quite well? 

Vavin. Not sick. 

Jupce. I’m not sick. 

Vavin. You are sure? 

Jupce. Perfectly. 

Vavin. Your face is pale, and the eye, well, 
I am sure you are not feeling—just right. 

Jupce. Haven’t an ache or a pain. 

Vavin. ’M, good. 

Jupce. Up a little late at that blamed re- 
hearsal, but— 

Vavin. Perhaps it is that. 

Jupce. Got eight hours sleep after all. 

Vavin. But why excite yourself, my dear 
Judge. 

JUDGE. 


any- 


rudeness (Enter 


Excite myself? 

Vavin. When you should rest, be quiet. 

Jupce. I’m not exciting myself. 

Vavin. Too much when, well, when a man’s 
face looks like that. 

Dora. Sit down, Judge. 

Jupce. What’s the matter with my face? 

Vavin. You have no pain? 

Jupce. Not at all. 

Vavin. You are strong? 

Jupce. Strong enough. 

Vavin. Strange, strange. (Judge feels his 
face and looks in mirror. Graham goes up. En- 
ter Mrs. Winthrop.) 

Mrs. WINTHROP. 

Vavin. Madam. 

Mrs. WINTHROP. 
indicates Judge.) 

Jupce. I suppose I show my late hours. 

Vavin. Look at his face. (Back of chair.) 

Jupce. You see anything? 

Mrs. WintHrop. (Hesitating.) Why I— 

Vavin. (To Graham.) Is that man well? 


Good afternoon, Monsieur. 


What’s the matter? (Vavin 
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GRAHAM. Your color isn't as high as some- 
times, but— 

Vavin. (To Mrs. Winthrop.) And those lines 
there and there? My dear Madam! 

Mrs. WintHRop. Don’t stand, Judge. 

Jupce. (Sits.) Don’t make a baby of me. 

Mrs. WintHROP. What about some tea? 

Jupce. Haven’t had my breakfast an hour. 
(Vavin takes his pulse. ) 1 don’t need tea, if I 
have to take anything, some rye whiskey. (Vavin 
goes up to desk.) 

GrAHAM. (Going.) ‘And soda? 

Jupce. No, straight. (Exit Graham.) 

Vavin. You didn’t feel this coming on? 

Juvce. Remember thinking the elevator 
started and stopped a little suddenly, but— 

Vavin. ’M! 

Juvce. Pulse is all right, isn’t it? (Vavin 
shrugs. Vavin to window.) Yesterday I walked 
clear through Central Park. 

Vavin. Could you do it now? 

Juvce. I wouldn’t be foolish enough to try it 
now. (Re-enter Graham with whiskey.) 

GRAHAM. That enough? 

Jupce. Yes. 

VaviIn. (Taking glass.) One moment. 

Mrs. WINTHROP. What? 

Vavin. That would be bad. 
whiskey.) 

Jupce. Bad? 

Vavin. There is nothing the matter with you. 

Jupce. I’m weak as a cat. 

Vavin. For a minute—because I said so. 

Mrs. WinTHROP. But why? 

Vavin. A suggestion. 

GRAHAM. Suggestion—for what? 

Vavin. That we shall see its power. 

Jupce. You mean you've been trying that old 
Russian experiment of telling a well man he was 
ill? 

Vavin. Yes. 

Jupce. Or are you reversing it now? 

Vavin. There was nothing. You looked the 
same as you have looked for three weeks, but I 
say you are ill and you feel it. I ask you to 
look at his face, and you are anxious. 

Mrs. Winturop. Naturally. 

Vavin. Well, then this young girl, not for 
five minutes, not for one afternoon, but fourteen, 
fifteen years, they suggest, suggest, suggest, to 
her, and what suggestion? That she is like a 
mother also who ran away. Mon dieu! When 
a strong man is sick when I tell him twice, what 
of a baby girl? Impressionable? Full of faith? 
Believes you? Also you show her the mother’s 
picture. It is the same, and if she looks like 
the mother, she is then to behave like the mother. 
Oh the crimes that good, ignorant people make 
with—their suggestions! 

Mrs. WintHRoP. But what brings this up? 

Vavin. The Judge hoped I shall persuade the 
girl to go back to that atmosphere, not if she 
turns a hand organ in the street. 

Jupce. It was only her aunt that said those 
things, and occasionally. 


(Vavin takes 


Vavin. (Goes to table.) Occasionally? Hear 
me. I visit once to write a story of a prison 
correctionelle, Department of the Seine. There 
is a fine young man, eye wide open, blue like a 
china doll. Well, I ask this young man “What is 
your crime?” “Forgery from the bank.” “Your 
family?” “Very good.” “In prison any of them?” 
“One—an uncle.” “What of him?” “I never saw 
him.” “Ah?” “Ah, Monsieur, if I had only 
obeyed my mother. She warned me always: 
‘You are just like your Uncle Emile. Be careful, 
be careful, my son. He went to prison.’” “Yes? 
For what crime? this much?” “Forgery from a 
bank.” (Turns to Dora.) 

Jupce. I see. 

Vavin. All over this wide world good mothers 
say “be careful of drink, my boy. Drink ruined 
your father.” And then, not alcohol, but that 
idea gnaws and corrodes. At first he can keep 
it from him by one little finger; but it is always 
there in the edge of ’es mind, always, because it 
is ’es fear, ’es thought, After while not the 
finger but the left hand must resist it, then the 
right hand, then two hands to keep its distance, 
then one day the boy is weary in body or mind 
or spirit and that shadow takes ’em. He struggles 
no longer, not heredity, not an appetite but a 
negative suggestion makes ’em too—a drunkard. 

GrAHAM. But Miss Fullerton isn’t going back 
to that atmosphere. 

Mrs. WintHrRop. No, she is to be with me. 

Vavin. Fine, if she decides. 


Jupce. She has decided. 
Vavin. If she decides when she knows all. 
Dora, All what, Monsieur? 


Vavin. This you have seen, that a strong man 
is ill in a minute, and only one man, myself, so 
tells him one afternoon. What doubt must come 
in a girl’s mind when a whole company tell her 
every day, you will feel so, or so, when before 
she is twenty she reads such books, That is not 
a bad heart, my dear, not something from the 
mother—(Vavin touches Dora’s hair.) just—a 
great law. 

Dora. You think I should play? 

Mrs. WintHROP. Oh no. 

Jupvce. That question is settled. 

Dora. Tell me. 

Vavin. I can’t. 

Dora. You can’t? 

Vavin. (Shakes head.) 
cannot. (Sees a mirror.) 

Dora. Then who? 

Vavin. A truer judge than these. (Takes mir- 
ror.) Your face, ma cherie, like the mother’s. 
That clear eye without mud in it, without the 
jaundice of my cigarettes or the rye whiskey 
of the Judge. (Turns to Mrs. Winthrop.) You 
know the pictures of Napoleon, the courage of 
that nose and firm jaw. For a woman you have 
as good as that great emperor; (takes Dora’s 
hand) and that mouth, my friends. When God 
puts two lips restfully together, without sneer or 
pride or malice or wrinkled fear, the soul he 
makes serene. Now we none of us advise her. 


‘Also these friends 
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Tonight a young man is to have a first presen- 
tation of his play, it is a part of ‘es life. The 
director of a theatre? He ventures many thou- 
sand dollars, a company who live by that art, 
twelve, fifteen men and women, after years of 
study and four weeks repetition—for tonight. 

Mrs. WintHrorp. What is all of that against 
a young girl’s entire future? 

Vavin. Nothing, but here is a beautiful mo- 
ment for you, for me. Self interest, resentment, 
the bribes of our weak human nature on one 
side, on the other side a principle, and something 
that builds character, also the chance to meet 
temptations and grow strong to step above them. 
And we are to see a decision from a girl who now 
—finds herself. 

Dora, I'll play. 


Holcomb’s play is not a success; Dora and 
he are still estranged. Vavin, the kind-hearted 
Frenchman, determines to play the god out of 
the machine, He invites both to his hotel after 
the performance, and conveys to them by indi- 
rection the first lessons in the subtleties of 
passion and of art. He points out to them 
that they play one scene in a white light when 
the sentiment calls for night time. 


Vavin. Do you know the effect of color on 
the emotions? 

Hotcoms, (Dora shakes head “No!”) Color? 

Vavin. You have heard of Charcot—Doctor 
Charcot? 

Hotcoms. Yes. 

Vavin. He was my friend. We made together 
many experiments of the effect of color upon 
many persons under hypnotic influence. (Nods.) 
Invariably—— _ (Repeats.) Invariably under yel- 
low the subject laughs; under green he is con- 
tent; under red he is content also, but slightly 
stimulated; if it is brown he is in fear; if vio- 
lent he weeps; under blue there is a—what you 
call it manner—distrait >—— 

Dora. Perplexed? 

Vavin. Perplexed? (Crosses centre.) Some 
more of these? (Indicates wine.) 

Dora. No more; thank you. (Vavin defers to 
Holcomb, who shakes his head.) 

_ Don’t you see the color should be 
red. 

Hotcoms. Do you think that important, do 
you think an individual so sensitive? 

Vavin. From your awful elevated road I 
looked into the apartment windows. Inside the 
walls brown or a dark blue depressing. I won- 
der the poor people live, for myself when I work, 
construct something here in a strange hotel, I 
have the room fitted so that I can get the color 
I need. (Calls Henri, his servant.) Let me show 
you— (To cfenri.) the red. (Henri pulls red 
curtains.) Don’t you see that the color for that 
scene should be red. 


Vavin. Sensitive ta color. Those curtains. 


You see what that does? Now suppose in ad- 
dition to them, I give you this red light. (Turns 
red light on.) You see? Still warmer; now if 
I turn out the white light. (Turns out chande- 
lier.) We are at once domestic—cosy corner— 
yes? The arm-chair, the old man with the pipe, 
in your play—there is no old man with the pipe 
so we place the lady so—— (Brings Dora over 
to chair at fireplace.) Isn’t this the happy home? 
Isn’t she the young wife, and can’t you almost 
believe I am the father—? (To Dora.) Don't 
you feel that, my dear? 


Dora. Certainly. 
Hortcoms. But we have a red light in the play 
now. 


Vavin. But in the wrong place, a scene of 
gayety, It should have been yellow. 


The change in the coloring proves to be a 
successful experiment. “Now,” remarks Va- 
vin, “you had a love scene, not a cooing physi- 
cal love that you could play in a red light, 
but a love scene of adoration, where the 
woman is on a pedestal. That should have 
been moonlight.” 


Hotcoms, Don’t you think, Monsieur, so much 
attention to the light is a bit theatrical? 

Vavin. Theatrical? 

Hotcoms. Not true to life. 

Vavin. Life? Do you know, Monsieur, that 
sixty per cent. of the causes of falling in love—— 
(Holcomb looks at Dora. Dora turns away to 
piano.) are in the moonlight in life? 

Hotcoms. No, I didn’t. 

Vavin. Do you know the harvest moon? 


Hotcoms. You mean the full moon that comes 
at harvest time? 

Vavin. (Nodding.) Do you know its pecu- 
liarity ? 

Hotcoms. No. (Looks at Dora.) 

Dora. Is it peculiar? (Turns from Vavin.) 


Vavin. Generally the full moon rises nearly 
an hour later each night. The harvest moon, at 
the full, comes up three nights almost at the 
same time. Did you think of that, and why do 
you suppose? 

Hotcoms. Why? 

Vavin. That harvesters, men and women, shall 
fall in love with each other. (Dora self-conscious 
and looks down.) Oh, it is a droll God, Mon- 
sieur, that plays that trick for one hour on his 
children, and what time? The best season of the 
year. And also again, what time? When the 
grapes are ripe, when there is a wine press. We 
are forgetting this bottle. (Gets wine bottle and 
glass.) A harvest moon for one hour and the 
wonderful madness that goes with this. Is that 
of the theatre? No, it is a droll God. (They 
drink.) Now, I cannot show you, I’m sorry I 
have not the arrangement in my room to get the 
blue light, which is mystery; and the green light, 
which is content, and which together make a 
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moonlight. When two people come together, 
mystified and happy, and say: Ah, this fate, we 
are for each other since the beginning. 

Hotcoms. It was moonlight when we came in. 

Vavin. Yes. 

Hotcoms. Yes, this is the harvest moon! 

Vavin. Ah, then I can show you. I cannot 
read because there will not be light enough. 
(Turns «tt red light.) But your own lines, Mon- 
sieur, that pretty little scene of yours—— (Opens 
curtains at window.) which goes for nothing. 
Come here you both. (Only light on stage now 
is moonlight coming through window.) I am 
your audience. 

Hotcoms. (Rehearsing.) You are not happy? 

Dora. I am honest. 

Hotcoms. I should be patient, Clara, if the 
situation brought contentment to anyone. I have 
been away a year. 

Dora. It should have been forever. 

Hotcoms. Can’t you see, Clara, that a stronger 
hand than ours directs it? 

Dora. To what end, to what good? 

Hotcoms. Let us obey and see. It is fate. 
(Takes her in both his arms.) (Vavin quietly 
sneaks out.) I had felt that my life was done, 
but with love! For I love you! 

Dora. Don’t, Tom! 

Hotcoms. I know you love me and it has given 
me faith again and ambition, ideas and endur- 
ance. Mr. Vavin’s gone. (Looks to Vavin’s 
place.) Why, Dora, you mustn’t think I care 
because this piece hasn’t gone. 

Dora. That wasn’t. in Ludlow’s lines. (Tries 
to get away from Holcomb. Looks for Vavin.) 

Hotcoms. No, they are mine. If you don't 
lose faith in me I will write something that you'll 
be proud to play, a part that’ll be worthy of you. 
Say that you do love me. (Embraces her again.) 
Say that you do love me. 

Dora. (Hand on his cheek.) Ive been soa 
sorry for you all week, the way the papers treated 
you. 

Hotcoms. I'll let ’em repeat it if it makes you 
care for me. He’s coming back. Say “I love 
you;” it’s in the part anyway. (Kisses her.) 

Dora. I do; I do. (Enter Vavin.) 

Vavin. Excuse me. There was a call on the 
other telephone. But you see, don’t you, that the 
moonlight is better? 


The last act plays again in Professor Ful- 


lerton’s study. Aunt Cornelia and the others 
are in a state of hysteria, because Dora has 
mysteriously disappeared. The theater has 
been darkened; there is no hint of her 
whereabouts. “If she were to be simply 
dead when they find her,” Cornelia ex- 
claims, “in some pond or river, I would bear 
it; so could brother. But I know there'll be 
some horrid scandal, too. She was born to dis- 
grace us.” Suddenly Dora appears at the door; 
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She is followed shortly by Holcomb and Va- 
vin. A general explanation follows. Dora, it 
appears, had told Cornelia of her engagement 
to Holcomb in Fullerton’s absence. The con- 
scientious lady had promptly informed her of 
her mother’s indiscretion. In despair Dora 
had rushed out and buried herself and what 
she deemed her shame in the house of a ser- 
vant. In vain Holcomb protests that the 
scandal attached to her mother cannot alter 
his love. With tears in her eyes, she repulses 
him. “No, no,” she cries. “It would come be- 
tween that. Doubts like that grow and grow. 
You can’t banish them—Mr. Vavin knows.” 
“Perhaps you are mistaken about your moth- 
er’s history,” Vavin suggests. “No, no,” the 
girl sobs, “I am nobody’s daughter.” 


Vavin. (Takes her hand.) Why do you think, 
my dear, God lets us suffer? 

Dora. I don’t know, I don’t think I’ve de- 
served it. 

Vavin. I will tell you; from suffering comes 
pity for someone else who suffers, too. 

Dora. (Rises.) You mean—? 

Vavin. Anybody, everybody. From pity comes 
the human love, and then help, and then alto- 
gether we broken-hearted, we wounded ones, we 
cripples, we take one step forward. It was a 
proud momcnt Monday afternoon when you stood 
up and said “I will do my work in the theatre.” 

Dora. I didn’t know. 

Vavin. That is the way to do one’s duty. 

Dora. I'll get work of a kind a girl like me 
should do. 

Vavin. I know in the books and newspapers, 
the uphappy woman gets some hard work with 
poor pay. 

Dora. I'll do it. 

Vavin. That is again suggestion. Get honest 
work, but don’t refuse the best pay and you have 
not to hunt for it. This gentleman, we have 
closed his theatre for two nights. Now, Monday 
again we open. 

Dora. Yes. 

Vavin. You see my friends, that is like the 
mother. She had also her work, and that same 
strong heart. What a fine thing for a mother 
to give that to her child. 

FuLLerTon. The mother was a charming and 
cultivated woman. She was subjected to unusual 
temptations and practically unprotected when she 
made her mistake. 

Vavin. Did she make a mistake? 

FULLERTON. I have only her letter to her peo- 
ple asking them to give their name to her daugh- 
ter. (Holcomb holds Dora as she starts to go.) 

Vavin. Wait, my dear. I know something 
about that. (Enter Cornelia and Henri.) 

CorNELIA. Monsieur. 

Vavin. Oh, Henri, the book? 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA 


A MOMENTOUS DECISION 


Vavin, the genial Frenchman, so sympathetically impersonated by Mr. George Nash, places the fate of Mr. Thomas’s 
heroine, Dora (Adelaide Norvak), into her own hands, suggesting to her at the same time that she inherits strength 


of will, not capriciousness, from her mother. 


Henri. Monsieur. (Gives him a book.) 


Vavin. My friends, here is a book I have 
found (To Fullerton.) since you first told me this 


same thing here four weeks ago. (Regards 
book.) I have marked a paragraph which I ask 
Elliott to read. (The Judge takes the book.) 
Henri, my servant, Henri—ah—Mademoiselle is 
very like her mother in the face—is she not? 

FuLterton. Almost identically. 

Vavin. Henri noticed the resemblance a month 
ago, when we are here. 

FuLLerToN. Henri. 

Vavin. Nineteen years ago Henri was gargon 
for a man, well, for the father of mademoiselle. 

Dora. My father! 

FULLERTON. He is sure. 

Vavin. Even the mother’s name he remem- 
bers— (To Henri.) you must tell—Beatrice. 

FULLERTON. Beatrice. 

Dora. The man, who was he? 

Vavin. Henri said a journalist for the papers. 
And that law, you see a divorced woman must 
wait nearly a year, so they went to England and 
were married. This man and Madame Fullerton. 

FULLERTON. But why her family name for her 
daughter ? 

Vavin. I find that too, Judge. I have marked 
also a place. “Marriage in a foreign country by 
a French citizen shall be lawful if in returning 
to France the marriage is registered.” (Judge 
nods.) Now this happens to them. There is a 
quarrel, domestique, between Madame Fullerton 
and the master of Henri. It occurs often that 
persons much in love have such a quarrel. The 
man is French, remember, foolish, young. He 


goes from this quarrel to Bordeaux and writes 
that law for the first time to ’es wife. Only to 
frighten her he writes “our marriage is not yet 
registered. In the French law you are not my 
wife.” He writes that—this—this—scoundrel !: And 
he says, Madame, if you are to be often so exigé- 
ant, so unreasonable, I will not let this marriage 
be registered. Think of that blow on a wife’s 
heart. 

FULLERTON. Beatrice! 

Vavin. And then, too, her condition which she 
conceals from ’em. Do we wonder that she hides 
herself in that little stone house by the river at 
Montigny till—till she is dead? 

Dora. He never went to her? 

Vavin. He didn’t know. He is unhappy him- 
self when he comes home to Paris. Then he reg- 
isters this marriage, but she is ’way. He thinks 
only an angry woman has gone to America. He 
—he doesn’t know until one day among the little 
girls, the young ladies at the Lycée Fénélon—Mon 
Dieu! The same face! And the instruction tells 
him “that is a little Americaine—that girl there.” 

Dora. Tells him. The Lycée Fénélon, tells— 
tells—— 

VAVIN. 
Yes! 

Dora. You? 

Vavin. Yes. 

Dora. My father. 

Vavin. God has been that good to me. 

FULLERTON. It was you—you married her. 

Vavin. I married her. Between us, between 
you and me, we killed her. 

Fuuverton. Killed her? 


Tells me! I am that scoundrel! Yes! 
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Vavin. You drove her from you with your 
suggestions that she was frivolous and foolish to 
sing; I drove her from me with my suggestion 
that she was not a wife when she was yet a 
mother. 

Dora. My father. 

Vavin. Again chérie speak that! 

Dora. My father. 

Vavin. I wear this button. I am in the acad- 
emy. I write my books just to be worthy to hear 
that word. 

FuLLerton. Why did you not tell her this 
three years ago in France? 

Vavin. She thought you her father; you loved 


her. I could not be twice so selfish. (Holcomb 
to Dora.) 

Vavin. I did not know that Aunt Cornelia 
was doing for this child what we did for the 
mother. This child was then struggling in her 
soul to get a breath under this smother-blanket 
of suggestion. 

Jupvce. But last month when Professor Fuller 
ton told us both in this room 

Vavin. We are not strong when one lifts us 
from our despair; only when we ourselves climb. 

Hotcoms. She is your daughter. 

Vavin. My daughter. (To Fullerton.) In 
our plays my son, let us help them to look up 








A DARING RECONSTRUCTION OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
PERSONALITY FROM HIS PLAYS 


HAKESPEARE, the Sphinx of 

literature, has at last found his 

Oedipus. The modern Oedipus 

appears in the guise of a brilliant 

SCY) journalist who carries himself 
with assurance and brings a new and ingen- 
ious theory. His name, Frank Harris, is fa- 
miliar to many through his work as editor 
and proprietor for many years of the London 
Saturday Review and his novel, “The Bomb.” 
Mr. Harris apparently loves to dabble with 
dangerous explosives. There is enough men- 
tal nitro-glycerine in his daring interpretation 
of Shakespeare* to make the whole towering 
structure of Shakespearean criticism totter. 
Vague and immense, Shakespeare’s shadow 
has fallen across the ages. He has been 
called a man of myriad minds, a literary Pro- 
teus hidden securely from the view of elect 
and vulgar alike behind the machinery of his 
plays. In the “Sonnets” some have thought 
to find the key to the poet’s heart; but the 
door, once unlocked, opened only upon a laby- 
rinth, impenetrable, puzzling, uncanny. Never, 
we are told, does the master of the show peep 
out behind his puppets. We can never lay our 
finger on any spot in the plays and say: Be- 
hold, I have touched a man. All the critics, 
now declares Mr. Harris, were on the wrong 
track. Ben Jonson, Goethe and Coleridge 
alone had glimpses of the true Shakespeare, 
but even Coleridge’s light was a dark lantern. 
A man can be judged only by a jury of his 
peers. In three centuries there have been only 
these three men, Jonson, Goethe and Coleridge, 
capable of judging Shakespeare. The jury is 
still being empaneled, but from various indi- 


*THEe Man SHAKESPEARE AND His Tracic Lire. By Frank 
Harris. Mitchell Kennerley. 


cations it looks as if the time for a verdict had 
come. Mr. Harris presents himself in the 
ermine of the judge. The twentieth century 
has sharpened our analytical weapons. We 
dream of an art that shall take into account 
the natural decay and upbuilding of cell life, 
the wars that go on in the blood, the fevers 
of the brain, the creeping paralysis of brain 
exhaustion. ‘Above all,’ declares this intre- 
pid explorer of the Ultima Thule of genius, 
“we must be able now from a few bare facts 
to recreate a man and make him live and live 
again for the reader, just as the biologist from 
a few scattered bones can reconstruct some 
prehistoric bird or fish or mammal.” 

To this momentous task Mr. Harris fer- 
vently applies himself. His book, once read, 
is not easily forgotten. Like a nightmare it 
will pursue the reader. Only centuries may 
efface its effect on the world. The recon- 
structed Shakespeare of Mr. Harris is a 
psychic hermaphrodite, a creature intensely 
effeminate and incredibly lewd. The virile 
fibres of Puritanism are conspicuously absent 
in his anatomy. We have discovered that 
Fiona Macleod was a man; Mr. Harris dis- 
covers that Shakespeare was really a woman, 
or, at least, to avail ourselves of the nomen- 
clature of Krafft Ebing, a feminine soul in a 
masculine body. The Shakespeare of Mr. 
Harris may be described as a talented nym- 
phomaniac. 

Shakespeare never portrays himself in his 
plays? “I intend to prove,’ Mr. Harris ex- 
claims, “that he has painted himself twenty 
times from youth to age at full length. 1 
shall consider and compare these portraits 
until the outlines of his character are clear 
and certain; afterwards I shall show how his 
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little vanities and shames idealized the pic- 
ture, and so present him as he really was, 
with his imperial intellect and small snobber- 
ies; his grand vices and paltry self-deceptions ; 
his sweet gentleness and long martyrdom. I 
cannot but think that his portrait will gain 
more in truth than it can lose in ideal beauty.” 
The author’s intention in his sensational 
reconstruction is threefold. “If,” he says, “I 
were asked why I do this, why I take the 
trouble to recreate a man now three centuries 
dead, it is, first of all, of course, because he 
is worth it—the most complex and passionate 
personality in the world, whether of life or 
letters—because, too, there are certain lessons 
which the English will learn from Shakespeare 
more quickly and easily than from any living 
man, and a little because I want to get rid 
of Shakespeare by assimilating all that was 
fine in him, while giving all that was common 
and vicious in him as spoil to oblivion.” 


“He is like the Old-Man-of-the-Sea on the 
shoulders of our youth; he has become an obses- 
sion to the critic, a weapon to the pedant, a nui- 
sance to the man of genius. True, he has painted 
great pictures in a superb, romantic fashion; he 
is the Titian of dramatic art; but is there to be 
no Rembrandt, no Balzac, no greater Tolstoy in 
English letters? I want to liberate Englishmen 
so far as I can from the tyranny of Shakespeare’s 
greatness. For the new time is upon us, with its 
new knowledge and new claims, and we English 
are all too willing to live in the past, and so lose 
our inherited place as leader of the nations.” 


We are wronging ourselves, Mr. Harris re- 
marks, by pretending that Shakespeare “out- 
tops knowledge.” He did not even fill the 
world in his own time; there was room be- 
side him in the days of Elizabeth for Mar- 
lowe and Spenser, Bacon and Ben Jonson. 
Let us have done with this dog-like humility ; 
we, too, are men, and there is on earth noth- 
ing beyond our comprehension. Humanity 
cannot be penned up even in Shakespeare’s 
brain; like every other man of genius, Shake- 
speare must have revealed his qualities and 
defects. Just as Bertillon’s pictures of a thumb 
afford overwhelming proof of a man’s iden- 
tity, so it is possible from Shakespeare’s writ- 
ings to establish beyond doubt the main fea- 
tures of his character and the chief incidents 
of his life. 

Hamlet, Mr. Harris maintains, was the most 
complex and the most profound of Shake- 
speare’s creations. In Hamlet he revealed most 
of himself. Whenever Shakespeare fell out 
of a character he was drawing, he uncon- 


sciously dropped into the Hamlet vein. Re- 
peatedly, in drawing other characters, he did 
nothing but paint Hamlet over again, trait by 
trait; virtue by virtue, fault by fault. A drama- 
tist, argues the writer, only makes this mis- 
take when he is speaking unconsciously in his 
own person. The most complex character in 
the drama, however, is simple compared with 
even the simplest of living men and women. 
Shakespeare included himself in Falstaff and 
Cleopatra, besides the author of the “Sonnets,” 
and the knowledge drawn from these must 
be used to modify the outlines given in Ham- 
let. Where, then, shall we find another Ham- 
let in Shakespeare? “Romeo,” says Hazlitt, 
“is Hamlet in love.” Romeo, declares our 
author, is a younger brother of Hamlet; he 
is half hidden from us in a rose-mist of pas- 
sion, and after he is banished from Juliet’s 
arms we see him only for a moment as he 
rushes madly into never-ending night. His 
last soliloquy, however, would be admirably 
suited to Hamlet. Passion is more accentuated 
in Romeo, just as there is greater irresolution 
combined with intense self-consciousness in 
Hamlet. Yet all the qualities of the youthful 
lover are to be found in the student prince. 
Hamlet is the later finished picture of which 
Romeo was merely the charming sketch. 
Seven years after writing “Romeo and Ju- 
liet” Shakespeare embodies the changes in his 
own character in the melancholy Jaques, who 
is a world-weary student of life, as Hamlet 
is, with lightning quick intelligence and a 
heavy heart. Above all we find in him Ham- 
let’s intellectual curiosity. Another trait, em- 
phasized again and again by Mr. Harris, is at- 
tributed to Jaques. The Duke in the play 
accuses him of lewdness. Lewdness seems out 
of place in his character and is not shown in 
the course of action. Mr. Harris points out 
that we find the same lewdness similarly out 
of place in Hamlet. Hamlet persists in talk- 
ing to Ophelia smut which she pretends not 
to understand. As soon as she goes out of 
her mind she becomes coarse—all of which 
is but a witness to Shakespeare’s tortured 
animality. A goat is hardly less pure than 
Hamlet, Mr. Harris asserts, tho he was moral 
enough in the high sense of the word. If we 
combine the characters of Romeo, the poet- 
lover, and Jaques, the pensive-sad philosopher, 
we have almost the complete Hamlet. 
Everywhere in Shakespeare Hamlet stares 
at us. In totally new circumstances, Shake- 
speare speaks with Hamlet’s voice in Hamlet’s 
words. The only possible explanation seems 
to be that he is speaking from his own heart 
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and is unaware of his mistake. The Hamlet 
strain is strongly pronounced in Macbeth. 
Macbeth, too, has Hamlet’s peculiar and ex- 
quisite fairness, a quality seldom found in a 
ruthless murderer; in fact, Hamlet is far more 
clearly sketched in the first act of “Macbeth” 
than in the first act of “Hamlet.” Mr. Harris 
detects in Macbeth’s lyrical hysteria a great 
deal of the poet-neuropath and very little of 
the murderer for ambition’s sake. Shakespeare 
made Macbeth in his own image, bookish, 
gentle, irresolute; he murders for the same 
reason that the timid deer fights—out of fear. 
Just as Romeo is younger than Hamlet, show- 
ing passion where Hamlet shows thought, so 
Macbeth is older than Hamlet; in him melan- 
choly is deepened, his tone is more pessimistic 
and his heart gentler. In the Duke Vicentio 
and in Posthumus, Mr. Harris also discovers 
pale portraits of the obese and sorrowful 
Dane. In both characters Hamlet’s weakness 
is so exaggerated and so unmotived that the 
writer inclines to think that Shakespeare was 
more irresolute and indisposed to action than 
Hamlet himself. In Posthumus he sees the 
most complete picture of Shakespeare after 
his mental shipwreck. 

Mr. Harris now proceeds to test his theory 
by the converse of it, by investigating the 
psychology of Shakespeare’s men of action. 
The latter, he assures us, are mere sketches 
compared with the intimate, detailed portrait 
of the esthete-poet-philosopher. Their charac- 
teristics, moreover, were supplied by the 
chroniclers and not invented by the poet. 
Where Shakespeare deserts historical author- 
ities, his warriors are almost feminine. “It 
appears, then,” argues the writer, “that 
Shakespeare’s nature even in youth was fem- 
inine and affectionate, and that when dealing 
with historical men of action he preferred to 
picture their irresolution and weakness rather 
than strength, and felt more sympathy with 
failure than with success.’ Thus his picture 
of Prince Henry shows his poverty of con- 
ception when he is dealing with the distinctive 
manly qualities. Shakespeare has never given 
us wonderful phrases for virile virtues and 
virile: vices. As soon as he has to find an 
adequate expression for courage, he fails ab- 
solutely. His conception of courage is that 
of a woman—a love of honor acting on quick 
generous blood. But in picturing the girlish 
Arthur and the Hamlet-like Richard II, and 
in drawing forth the pathos of their weakness, 
he is without rival or secend in all literature. 


“Tt is astounding how ill-endowed Shakespeare 
was on the side of manliness. His intellect was 
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so fine, his power of expression so magical, the 
men about him, his models, so brave—founders as 
they were of the British empire and sea-tyranny 
—that he is able to use his Hotspurs and Harrys 
to hide from the general the poverty of his tem- 
perament. But the truth will out: Shakespeare 
was the greatest of poets, a miraculous artist, too, 
when he liked; but he was not a hero, and manli- 
ness was not his forte: and he was by nature a 
neuropath and a lover. 

“He was a master of passion of pity, and it 
astonishes one to notice how willingly he passed 
always to that extreme of sympathy where noth- 
ing but his exquisite choice of words and images 
saved him from falling into the silly.” 


Resuming his demonstration, Mr. Harris 
analyzes “Twelfth Night.” Hamlet-Macbeth, 
he deducts, give us Shakespeare’s mind; but 
in Romeo-Orsino he has discovered his heart 
and poetic temperament to us ingenuously, 
tho not, perhaps, as completely as he does in 
the Sonnets. Even in Falstaff there is some- 
thing of Shakespeare. His humor is rarely 
sardonic. For the frailties of the flesh he has 
ever a ready forgiveness. He can take pub- 
licans and sinners to his heart, but not the 
hypocrite and the money-lender. 

Mr. Harris has his own solution of 
the mystery of the “Sonnets.” What, in 
Shakespeare’s own words, was his weakness, 
his besetting temptation? “Love is my sin, 
he says, “love of love and her soft hours.’ 
“*The Sonnets’ give us the story, the whole 
terrible, sinful, magical story of Shakespeare’s 
passion. ” No one has noticed, Mr. 
Harris informs us, that the story of the “Son- 
nets” is treated three times in Shakespeare’s 
plays; in “The Two Gentlemen from Verona” 
in “Twelfth Night” and in “Much Ado About 
Nothing.” Mr. Harris advances the theory that 
Shakespeare’s idolatrous love for Miss Mary 
Fitton, Maid of Honor to Queen Elizabeth, is 
the story of his life. Her image pursues him 
from Rosaline to Cleopatra. Her falseness 
brought him to self-realization and turned 
him from a light-hearted writer of comedies 
to the author of the greatest tragedies that 
have ever been conceived. 

Mr. Harris makes little of the passionate 
sonnets addressed presumably to William 
Herbert, Lord Pembroke. They are, he 
avers, not evidence of an abnormal passion 
but of the poet’s extraordinary snobbishress. 
The attitude taken by Mr. Harris is surpris- 
ing in view of the emphasis placed by him on 
the feminine strain in Shakespeare’s emo- 
tional composition. We are asked to believe 
that he pretended affection for the profligate 
Herbert because he expected from him pa- 
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tronage and advancement. This ingenious 
explanation is far more strained than the 
theory fancifully advanced by Oscar Wilde in 
“The Portrait of Mr. W. H.” It seems to us 
that a gay young Lord would hardly regard 
certain assertions made in Sonnet twenty-two 
in the nature of adulation. 

When Mr. W. H., the youth of the 
“Sonnets,” betrayed Shakespeare with the 
“dark lady,’ Mary Fitton, the poet strange- 
ly enough evinced a curious forgiveness 
toward the friend, while censuring the 
woman in terms equalled only by Catullus in 
his denunciation of Lesbia. But in his plays, 
Shakespeare again and again rails at man’s 
ingratitude. Nevertheless the youth’s defec- 
tions have not, Mr. Harris delights to think, 
touched him deeply. The loss of Mary Fitton, 
however, was of tremendous import in his 
development. The youth vanishes, no reader 
can find a trace of him; but the woman comes 
to be the center of tragedy after tragedy. 
“She flames through Shakespeare’s life, a fiery 
symbol, till at length she inspires perhaps 
his greatest drama, ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ 
filling it with a disgrace of him who is a 
‘strumpet’s fool,’ the shame of him who has 
become ‘the bellows and the fan to cool a 
gypsy’s lust.’” 

In his tragedies of revenge and jealousy 
in “Othello,” in “Troilus and Cressida,” 
Shakespeare pictures himself and his own 
emotions. What interests us in Othello is not 
his strength but his weakness—Shakespeare’s 
weakness—the successive stages of his soul’s 
Calvary. In “false Cressid” he paints Mary 
Fitton in the blackest shadows; he even de- 
grades the heroic figure of Cleopatra in his 
hate for the mistress who deceived him for a 
boy. The plays, Mr. Harris explains, are 
complements of the Sonnets. Just as the poet 
used his “Sonnets” in order to portray certain 
intimate weaknesses and maladies of his own 
nature that he could not present without mak- 
ing his hero ridiculously effeminate, so he also 
used the sonnets to convey to us the domineer- 
ing will and strength of his mistress—quali- 
ties which if presented dramatically would 
have seemed masculine—monstrous. By taking 
the plays and the sonnets together we get an 
excellent portrait of Mary Fitton. 

Shakespeare’s mad infatuation is in evidence 
everywhere Even in “Lear” the poet evinces 
the “erotic mania” which is the source of his 
own misery, but which is incongruous here. 
Lear raves pruriently for whole pages; in the 
same erotic spirit Goneril and Regan lust after 
Edmund. In “Timon of Athens” we again 





THE MASTERLY ANALYST OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
SOUL 


Mr. Frank Harris, whose brilliant Shakespeare inter- 
pretation is regarded as one of the most startling literary 
documents of the twentieth century. His sensational an- 
alysis of the poet has fallen like a bomb into the camp 
of conservative Shakespearean critics. 


find the overpowering erétic strain which suits 
Timon as little as it suited Lear. All these, 
Mr. Harris declares, are separate studies of 
Shakespeare’s own weaknesses. The ruin is 
irretrievable, and reaches its ultimate in 
Timon. “Trust and generosity, Shakespeare 
would like to tell us, were his supremest 
faults. In this he deceived himself. Neither 
‘Lear’ nor ‘Timon’ is his greatest tragedy; but 
‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ for lust was his chief 
weakness, and tragedy of lust his greatest 
play.” 

In Lear Shakespeare had brouded and raged 
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THE TRIUMVIRS OF THE NEW THEATER 
The New Theater, like Cerberus, has three heads: Mr. John Corbin, literary director, Mr. Lee Shubert busi- 


ness manager, and Mr. Winthrop Ames, general director. 


Each of these men is a specialist in his own field, and it is 


not to be feared that many cooks will spoil the dramatic broth at the distinguished playhouse opposite Central Park. 


to madness; in Timon he had spent himself 
in impotent cursings. He was now forty-five, 
but the forces of youth and growth had left 
him. It was probably: his daughter Judith 
who led him back from the brink of the grave. 
He seems now for the first time to realize 
that a maiden can be pure, and in his old 
idealizing way he deifies her in Marina, in 
Perdita and in Miranda. But he is a broken 
man, he can only copy himself; the magic 
wand slips from his trembling grasp. The 
despair of Prospero in the epilog of “The 
Tempest” is wholly unexpected; it is evidently 
Shakespeare’s own confession. 

Passion predominates in Shakespeare’s life 
to an extent seldom found in a man. In his 
youth the poet’s ungovernable sensuality drove 
him to his untimely and unhappy marriage; it 
was his ungovernable sensuality, too, which in 
his maturity led him to worship Mary Fitton 
and threw him into those twelve years of 
earthy, coarse service, which he regretted so 
bitterly that the passion-fever burned itself 
out. Nevertheless Shakespeare never fully 
understood Mary. He did not see that she 
was not a wanton through mere lust. We 
want her soul, but do not get it even in Cleo- 
patra. Woman-like, Shakespeare overestimated 
social prestige. His snobbishness wrecked his 
life; his art, too, was the loser. He never 
got to know the middle classes in England, 


he never drew a fanatic or a reformer, never 
conceived a man swimming against the stream 
of time. Like a woman he drew courage from 
his affection; like a woman, he found it diffi- 
cult to forgive one who had injured those he 
loved. The passion of lust and jealousy and 
rage wore out his strength, and, after trying 
in vain to win serenity in “The Tempest,” he 
crept home to die. 


“It is time to speak of him frankly; he was 
gentle and witty; gay and sweet-mannered, very 
studious, too, fair of mind; but at the same time 
he was weak in body and irresolute, hasty and 
wordy, and took habitually the easiest way out of 
the difficulties; he was ill-endowed in the virile 
virtues and the virile vices. When he showed 
arrogance it was always of intellect and not of 
character; he was a parasite by nature. But none 
of these faults would have brought him to ruin; 
he was snared again in full manhood by his mas- 
ter-quality, his overpowering sensuality, and 
thrown in the mire.” 


Shakespeare, Mr. Harris concludes, was not 
the kind of man Englishmen are accustomed 
to admire. “By a curious irony of fate, Jesus 
was sent to the Jews—the most unworldly 
soul to the most material of peoples; and 
Shakespeare to Englishmen-—-the most gentle, 
sensuous charmer to a masculine, rude race. 
It may be well for us to learn what infinite 
virtue lay in that frail, sensual singer.” 
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OF THE THEATER IN 


AMERICA 


HE theater the world over seems 
to be passing to a higher stage of 
intellectual evolution. Our own 
\ New Theater, William Archer 

SW assures us, is only a symptom of 
a widespread impulse. Forbes Robertson, the 
greatest living English intellectual actor, pro- 
claims the advent of the “advanced theater” 
in America, in England, in Italy, in Germany 
and in France. The “advanced theater,” he 
tells us, must produce not merely a new play 
in point of originality, but a new theme, the 
idea of to-morrow, that is always unanswered 
yet always answerable. Of plays recently 
produced in America, “The Harvest Moon,” 
“Herod,” “The Melting Pot” and Forbes Rob- 
ertson’s own play, “The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back,” are significant embodiments of 
efforts in this direction. Even the very criti- 
cal editor of The Dial sees a bow of promise 
in the skies extending from one shore of the 
Atlantic to the other. This rainbow, we are 
told, is only a sign; almost everything remains 
to be done, but never before have there been 
so many indications that the English theater 
is on the point of realizing its responsibilities 
and of becoming the ally of education and art 
and morals. Says The Dial: 





“Looking first at the transatlantic aspect of 
the situation, we note that the war on the cen- 
sorship goes merrily on, and that the doom or 
the radical transformation is in sight of a sys- 
tem that proscribes such dramatic masterpieces 
as ‘The Cenci’ and ‘Monna Vanna,’ while tol- 
erating every form of debasing and brutalizing 
stage entertainment. Then there are the two 
new repertory theaters that are actually about 
of them 


to open their doors in London, one 
under the management of Mr. Herbert Trench, 
the other under the joint direction of Mr. 


Charles Frohman and Messrs. G. Bernard Shaw, 
Granville Barker, J. M. Barrie and John Gals- 
worthy, These two enterprises show that ‘the 
public within the public,’ to use Mr. Archer’s 
phrase, has at last found practical recognition, 
and that the serious play-writer may be encour- 
aged to engage in dramatic composition without 
keeping one eye squinted toward the box-office.” 


Not only in New York is there a fervent 
response to the new idea. In Chicago the 
gallant enterprise of Donald Robertson has 
found generous support. In Dublin and Man- 
chester and in Glasgow moderately endowed 
theaters have been successful. Mr. Robert- 


son has already done two years of missionary 
work; his program for the present season is 
singularly interesting and conspicuously 
catholic. His English classics are to be Sher- 
idan’s “The Critic,” Browning’s “The Return 
of the Druses,” Shelley’s “The Cenci,” and 
Shakespeare’s “Timon of Athens.” The latter 
two plays (we quote again from The Dial) 
are practically unknown to the modern stage, 
and Shelley’s great tragedy, forbidden in the 
poet’s native country by the censor, has had 
only the single (private) performance given 
it by the Shelley Society about fifteen 
years ago. Ten continental dramas, new and 
old, are included in this fascinating pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Donald Robertson owes to the support 
of the Universities no small measure of his 
success. “If,” remarks Mr. William Archer 
in McClure’s, “I may venture to criticise Mr. 
Robertson’s policy, from very imperfect 
knowledge, I should say that it was rather too 
literary, or, in other words, it attaches too 
much weight to the intellectual as distinct from 
specifically dramatic values. Of the New 
Theater, it has been alleged that it is not 
founded upon or does not embody an idea.” 
“Whether,” this distinguished critic continues, 
“the founders were consciously animated by 
an idea with a big I, is more than I can say. 
But I am quite sure that their main motive 
is to be sought in something deeper and more 
trustworthy than an Idea—to wit, a widely 
felt instinct.” 





“They were aware, not, perhaps, in detail, but 
in its general effect, of the movement I have 
sketched in this article; and they saw that the 
time had come when the further development 
eof the Anglo-American drama ought no longer 
to be left to mere individual enterprise. The 
American stage, while in some ways in advance 
of the English,—notably in its hospitality to for- 
eign masterpieces—had in some ways fallen be- 
hind. For instance, the Shakespearean tradition 
was in danger of extinction, and the tradition of 
classic comedy was almost entirely extinct. 
Moreover, with the rise of a school of native 
realism, the arts of diction and of distinction had 
largely fallen into neglect. There were, in brief, 
a multitude of ways in which a great and dig- 
nified theatrical institution, permanently estab- 
lished in a metropolitan center, might advance 
the arts both of drama and of acting. The found- 
ers determined that New York should be that 
center; and they have once for all snatched away 
from London the distinction of being the first 











A MATINEE IDOL IN ADVANCED DRAMA 


Mr. Faversham has distinguished himself by producing 
successfully one of the most notable of poetic tragedies 
within recent years. In the neuropathic “Herod” of 
Stephen Phillips he sounds unexpected depths of psycho- 
logical insight. 


city in the English-speaking world to vie with 
Continental capitals in worthily housing and 
magnanimously fostering the finer forms of dra- 
matic art. I will not say that London is not a 
little ashamed of having let New York get so 
far ahead of her; but I am sure that we, in 
England, will watch with all possible sympathy, 
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interest and hope an enterprise which certainly 
embodies the Idea that the English language has 
been in the past, and may be in the future, the 
medium of the greatest drama in the world.” 


Until recently, maintains Mr. John Corbin, 
literary director of this institution, the drama 
has been the Cinderella of the Arts. “The 
New Theater has been ridiculed as a plaything 
of millionaire amateurs. Yet no sooner was 
the. New Theater an accomplished fact than 
imitations sprang up on all sides. . . . The pres- 
ent stage would seem to be that Cinderella 
will become a pampered parvenu.” Two-thirds 
of the productions at the New Theater, we 
learn, are to be of modern drama, the general 
tone of which is to be sanely popular. 


“Light comedy, even farce of the better order, 
will be welcomed, as will be popular drama of 
action. Yet one-third of the productions are 
to be classical, and it is hoped eventually to 
build up the repertory until it will be possible 
for every one to witness each of the supreme 
masterpieces of the drama in the course of a 
few years. The New Theater is the only insti- 
tution in any English-speaking country which 
has even attempted this lofty ideal. 

“There are to be two performances of light 
opera each week, the entire productions being 
furnished by the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
under the direction of Andreas Dippel.” 


In accordance with this pronouncement, 
Shakespeare’s “Antony and Cleopatra” was 
chosen for the opening performance. The 
eight productions of modern plays, Mr. Corbin 
informs us, are in part representative of the 
most recent dramatic movements in America 
and abroad, and are all pieces which it is 
hoped will prove interesting to the general 
public. Two of the earliest productions will 
be by youthful Americans—“The Cottage in 
the Air,” a light comedy by Edward Knob 
lauch, and “The Nigger,” a nobly powerful 
drama of the South by Edward Sheldon, au 
thor of “Salvation Nell.” 

But not only in the endowed playhouses is 
the “advanced drama” of which Mr. Forbes 
Robertson has spoken, intelléctualizing the 
stage. Of this his own production of Jerome 
K. Jerome’s remarkable play, “The Passing of 
the Third Floor Back,” offers encouraging and 
irrefutable evidence. This curious dramatic 
sermon is a companion piece to “The Servant 
in the House”; it is somewhat under the in- 
fluence of the early morality play. “Still,” Mr. 
Robertson tells us, “Mr. Jerome has accom- 
plished a wonderful bit of work. The piece 
seems to crystallize all religions, for it is 
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based upon the universal creed of Mohamme- 
dan, Christian, Jew, with equal consideration 
and regard for their sensibility. It is the 
Christ idea, in the frock coat.’’ Unlike Walter 
Hampton, Mr. Robertson has not assumed the 
conventional mask of Christ; in fact, the cen- 
sor would not have permitted so daring an in- 
novation. In character the mysterious Stranger 
is a little monotonous; he is always sweet and 
gentle and never becomes indignant and 
stern. The work as a whole, Mr. Clay- 
ton Hamilton remarks in The Forum, stands 
outside of the canons of dramatic criticism, 
and must be judged, therefore, merely by its 
effect. 

One of the American plays extolled by Mr. 
Archer for embodying the new dramatic idea 
is “The Witching Hour’; “The Harvest 
Moon,” by the same author, is another step 
in the same direction. “The Harvest Moon,” 
in the words of the New York Sun, is a play 
that is worth thinking about and worth talking 
about. “The Melting Pot,’ avers Mr. Arthur 
Ruhl in Collier's Weekly, “has put into flesh 
and blood an emotion and conviction common 
in one degree or another to all Americans. 
Mr. Zangwill struck a deeper and more vital 
American note than is often ‘heard on the 
stage.” “The Third Degree’ embodies the 
scientific idea of a distinguished Harvard pro- 
fessor. 

There can be no doubt of the upward trend 
in the theater when we discover William Fav- 
ersham, the matinee idol, as the interpreter of 
one of the most notable of modern poetic 
dramas, the “Herod” of Stephen Phillips. This 
achievement, the Evening Post enthusiasti- 
cally asserts, speaks of high purpose and con- 
scientious endeavor. The highly colored trag- 
edy deals with that period of the great Jewish 
monarch’s reign which witnessed the election 
of Queen Mariamne’s brother Aristobulus as 
high priest, his dangerous popularity with the 
multitude, his murder at the instigation of the 
King, and the subsequent execution of Mar- 
iamne herself. In its main incidents, the re- 
viewer opines, it does not wander far from 
the path of historical fact, altho it pays but 
little respect to chronological order. “It is in 
the elaboration of detail, in the study of char- 
acter, the invention of thrilling and essentially 
dramatic situations, in the creation of an 
Oriental atmosphere, and in the richness of 
pictorial and emotional illustration that the 
genius of the poet is displayed.” 


“His ‘Herod’ is a conception of great power 
and vitality, a magnificent despot, already totter- 
ing to his fall, and touched with something of that 





THE SUCCESSOR OF HENRY IRVING 


The laurels of Irving have fallen, in the opinion of most 
critics, upon the cerebral brow of Forbes Robertson. 
Unlike Irving, Forbes Robertson is a protagonist of the 
“New Idea” in the drama. 


‘faded splendor wan’ that marked the Miltonic Sa- 
tan. . . . Nothing could be more effective or 
more artistic in grouping or in color than Herod's 
state entry in the first act, his address to the 
crowd in the second, or that series of closing 
tableaux in which the mad King awaits the dead 
Mariamne, in the center of his wondering court. 
The final picture of the cataleptic tyrant stand- 
ing, fixed, rigid and distorted, above the bier 
of the murdered Queen, was weird in the ex- 
treme.” 


The representation of “Herod” in its entirety 
was an emphatic success, the approbation and 
deep interest of the audience being unmistak- 
ably genuine. If after all these signs and mira- 
cles there are still pessimists who will not see 
the rainbow in the theatrical sky, they are re- 
spectfully referred, in the words of a writer 
in The Bohemian, to those Athenians of the 
third century before Christ who looked caress- 
ingly on the sculpture that had been lifted by 
Alexander from the Persian and Egyptian 
courts and who sighed for a time when there 
might be a truly great Athenian sculpture; 
this at the moment when Zeuxis, Praxiteles 
and Phidias were embodying in marble the 
loveliness of their vision, 
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THE COMING WAR 


OPULAR interest in the cam- 

paign against the hookworm 

throughout the Gulf States re- 

gion—a campaign rendered prac- 
LOSS ticable by the million dollar do- 
nation of John D. Rockefeller last month— 
presages the speediest of results. “From all 
parts of the south,” in the words of an asso- 
ciated press telegram, “have poured into the 
office of Dr. Charles Wardwell Stiles, who dis- 
covered the hockworm disease and who is on 
the new Rockefeller commission, messages 
pledging hearty co-operation by health offi- 
cials and physicians.” Of such keenness is 
the interest felt in Virginia, for example, that 
the state health board sent a medical com- 
missioner to Washington for a conference 
with Dr. Stiles. “He was furnished with all 
possible data on the subject and left fully pre- 
pared to inaugurate the work in his state.” 
Other measures to spread a knowledge of the 


and Discovery 


ON THE HOOKWORM 


exact character of the emergency brought 
about by the disease are to be based upon the 
mass of expert literature so recently summar- 
ized and elucidated in McClure’s Magazine. 
Scattered over the Atlantic seaboard, from 
the Potomac, around the Gulf, to the Missis- 
sippi River, there are today two million of 
“poor whites’ known to the negro ele- 
ments as “trash” yet all native-born Ameri- 
can white people. They are _ suffering 
from anemia, according to Mr. Marion Hamil- 
ton Carter’s brilliant study in McClure’s 
Magazine. “Hardly one of these two million 
yet knows or even suspects that he is the vic- 
tim of an internal parasite upon which rests 
the responsibility for the backward state of 
the South.” In the black belt is one of the 
finest and fairest regions of the globe, inhab- 
ited by one of the purest strains of Anglo- 
Saxon stock in the world—men whose ances- 
tors were the flower of the race. Today these 
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SOUTHERN “POOR WHITES” INFECTED WITH HOOKWORM DISEASE 


The effect of the scourge of the South at various ages is shown in this group of parents and children. The 
peculiar vacant stare, the nervous debility and in particular the total lack of ambition in appearance and expres- 


sion are symptoms of the advanced stage of the malady. 
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READY TO 


This drawing is many times the natural size and is enlarged to indicate the condition of the 


INFECT MAN 


hookworm larva 


on the eve of entrance into the body of its host. 


men are characterized generally—there are 
some exceptions, but not many—by inef- 
ficiency, mental backwardness and sheer lazi- 
ness. The cause of the conditions is the hook- 
worm and the source of the hookworm is the 
negro. The black man is seemingly infested 
by the parasite that does such damage to the 
white, but the negro seems immune to the 
degeneration. He even waxes fat upon the 
parasite which makes the white man worth- 
less. The parasite is the hookworm and it 
seems to have been brought to this country 
by the African generations ago. 

A decade back even the most intelligent 
and subtle scientists did not suspect that this 
so-called anemia of the South was due to the 
parasite. “Today,” says Mr. Carter, “thanks 
largely to the tireless efforts of one man— 
Charles Wardell Stiles—the whole medical 
profession and many of the laity are awake ‘to 
the vital issues of the problem and are pre- 
paring a crusade that shall reach from the 
worst regions to the barrens, where nearly the 
whole population is suffering, to the farthest 
‘cove’ in the mountains, and stamp out the 
disease.” 





“The discovery of the hookworm itself is not 
recent. In 1782 Goeze, a German clergyman and 
zoologist, found a small, hair-like parasite in the 
intestine of a badger he was dissecting, which he 
called der Haarrundwurm (the hair-round 
worm), mentioning in his published description 
some finger-like rays in the membranous ex- 
pansion of the tail that he supposed to be hooks; 
and seven years later Froelich, another German 
zoologist, found a similar parasite in the intestine 
of a fox. Observing the ‘hooks’ spoken of by 
Goeze, and still supposing them to be such, 
Froelich adopted the vernacular word, Haaken- 
wurm (hookworm), and gave the generic name 
Yncinaria (from uncinus, a hook) to the genus he 
established. Thus the parasite got its name. As 
a matter of fact, the ‘hooks’ are not hooks at all, 
but supports, somewhat resembling umbrella-ribs, 
for the flared tail membrane, or bursa, of the 
male. However, the name clung for two other 
reasons: the head of the worm bends conspic- 
uously backward, making a hook of the worm 
itself; and within the mouth cavity of the Eu- 
ropean species, Anchylostoma duodenale, lie four 
sharp, chitinous hooks by which the parasite 
fastens itself to the intestine. 

“Similar parasites were next discovered in 
other animals, the most important being ‘colic 


worms’ in horses; but it was not until 1843 that 
Dubini, an Italian of Milan, described a species 
occurring in man, to which was later attributed 
the widespread anemia among Italian brick- 
makers, excavators, and the poorer rural popula- 
tion. 

“This view of the relation of hookworms to 
anemia seems to have attracted little attention 
till 1879. In that year a terrible epidemic of what 
then became known as ‘tunnel disease’ broke 
out among the workers in the St. Gothard Tun- 
nel, and the interest of the whole scientific world 
was aroused. Investigation of this epidemic left 
no doubt as to the cause of the disease, and that 
it had been spread through total neglect of per 
sonal hygiene on the part of the workers and 
lack of sanitary conveniences. The soil of the 
tunnel was completely impregnated with the ova 
and larvae of the hookworm, and all who handled 
it became infected. In 1881 Bozzolo, in Turin, 
suggested the use of thymol, the active principle 
of thyme, for the destruction of the parasite, 
which remains the stock treatment today.” 


By this time the disease was known to be 
widely prevalent in Europe—tho it had not 
been located above the fifty-second parallel 
—and certain mines were notorious for the 
anemia among the workers. As soon as at- 
tention was dramatically centred upon it by 
the St. Gothard tunnel epidemic reports came 
in rapidly from such widely scattered parts 
of the world as Calcutta, Lower Bengal, Cey- 
lon and Egypt. America had not reported. 
The hookworm had not yet been found here, 
probably because poor food and malaria were 
generally considered a sufficient explanation 
for the anemia of the poor whites. However, 
by the nineties the St. Gothard tunnel story 
and Bozzolo’s treatment had become known 
and the more advanced physicians were on the 
lookout for cases, when, in 1893, Blickhahn 
won the priority claim for the first discovery 
by publishing in The Philadelphia Medical 
News the report of an imported case of a 
German bricklayer he had treated. Following 
on the heels of this, a few cases were found 
in Richmond and New Orleans and the pro- 
fession instantly realized that the hookworm 
was here. Nobody yet suspected that America 
possessed a hookworm of her own. 


“And then, in 1901, the right case fell into 
the hands of the right man—Dr. Allen J. Smith, 
of Texas—and the account of it was published 
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by Dr. M. Charlotte Schaeffer in the Texas Med- 
ical News. 

“To show how this played into the search for 
the cause of the ‘two million sick’ in our South- 
ern States, we must first swing over to Washing- 
ton, to the Bureau of Animal Industry and the 
work of a zodlogist, Dr. Stiles, then connected 
with the department, but since transferred to the 
Marine Hospital Service. 

“Dr. Stiles had for years been studying in- 
testinal parasites, particularly among dogs and 
sheep, and had found hookworms in sheep pro- 
ducing an anemia so severe that in some flocks 
the mortality rose as high as fifty per cent. Rea- 
soning inductively from this, he became con- 
vinced that the ‘poor whites’ of the South were 
suffering, not from laziness and _ shiftlessness, 
but from a widespread endemic disease that had 
hitherto remained unrecognized by the physician. 
Not being a medical practitioner himself, cases 
by which he could test his theory did not come 
his way; but so certain was he of the truth 
of his inferences that he presented his theory 
wherever he could. Physicians laughed at him. 
Still he kept urging them to examine more care- 
fully their anemia and obscure malaria cases for 
an intestinal parasite like Dubini’s. ; 

“In 1896 he was lecturing on animal parasites 
at Georgetown University, and he made the re- 
mark to his medical students, ‘If any of you ever 
go South, or into the tropics, and find a case 
of anemia the cause of which is :ot clear to you, 
look for a hookworm like that found in the dogs 
about Washington.’ 

“A young man who sat in the class that day— 
Bailey K. Ashford—entered the army on gradua- 
tion, and was ordered to Porto "ico. Almost his 
first cases were of a peculiar anemia, the cause 
of which was not clear, but was attributed to 
improper nourishment. He made a microscop- 
ical examination, and found the hookworm!— 
which he followed up presently with the further 
discovery that one-third of all the deaths in Porto 
Rico were due to it. This discovery, in the 
opinion of Dr. Stiles, is one of the most important 


results of the Spanish-American war. 

‘The young doctor believed he had captured 
the Old World hookworm, Anchylostoma duo- 
denale, but he sent some of his specimens up to 
Dr. Stiles to make sure. Dr. Stiles had had the 
specimens only a few days when Dr. Claytor of 
Washington telephoned him that there was 2 
peculiar anemia case in the Garfield Hospital 
for him to see. Dr. Stiles went at once, and, 
passing through the ward without a hint from 
Dr. Claytor, he walked straight to a pale, 
emaciated lad, fresh from Virginia, and said, ‘I 
believe this is the case I’ve been looking for.’” 


It was exactly seven years ago at the Pan- 
American Sanitary Congress, that Dr. Stiles 
made his first general public announcement 
of the discovery and economic importance of 
the American hookworm and to it he flatly 
attributed the laziness and the shiftlessness of 
the poor whites in the South. Next morn- 
ing a New York newspaper announced that 
the “germ of laziness” had been discovered 
and within a week the press of the country 
made it the joke of the season. But Dr. Stiles 
went on with his investigation by trying to 
discover what made the disease spread, why 
some localities were relatively free from it 
while in others fifty per cent. of the children 
seemed infected. He returned with proof 
piled on proof and what had been a chorus 
of ridicule became a loud voice for suppres- 
sion of the evil. The facts so long obscure 
had become simple at last when it transpired 
that everything was explicable on the basis 
of the structure of the hookworm. 


“Compacted within its tiny body, less than an 
inch long and looking like a bit of soiled coarse 
thread, are well-developed organs—mouth, esoph- 
agus, intestinal canal, various glands, etc., to 
which the female adds the capacity for many 
thousand eggs. 


WHAT THE FULL-FLEDGED HOOKWORM LOOKS LIKE 
These drawings show both the actual size of the parasite and the aspect it presents underneath a powerful microscope 
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“The mouth is cup-shaped and bordered by a 
flattened rim that can be squeezed up snugly 
against the intestine of its host during feeding, 
and the strong, muscular esophagus thus becomes 
a powerful and effective suction pump. Inside 
the mouth are two pairs of sharp chitinous lan- 
cets, and prominent at the rim is a single stiletto- 
like fang, the ‘conical dorsal tooth,’ with a long 
gland at its base. When the hookworm is ready 
to eat, it presses its mouth disk against the in- 
testine, draws a tiny piece of the mucous mem- 
brane into its mouth, and punctures it with its 
lancets and fang. Through the minute holes 
thus made the blood is sucked out. The punc- 
tures are repeated many times in the course of 
a meal, finally riddling the bit of mucous mem- 
brane with holes, if not actually gouging it out. 
After the worm has dropped off, pyogenic bac- 
teria frequently find lodgment in these holes, 
producing small ulcers which often run together 
and form irregular ulcerations. On account of 
the irritation caused by the presence of the worms 
it is quite common to find, in addition to the 
definite lesions, the existence of a diffuse catarrh 
of variable severity. ° 

“How long a hookworm remains clinging to 
one spot before it moves to a fresh one is not 
known; but the condition of the intestines in 
dogs and men on whom autopsies have been 
performed seems to indicate that they move fre- 
quently, a small number of worms causing many 
wounds, which, if they do not ulcerate, leave 
scars and a general hardening of the intestinal 
wall that greatly interfere with its function. Dr. 
Sandwith, an English physician who made a 
study of the subject in Egypt, found in one of 
his autopsies 250 worms and 575 bites. In an- 
other, when the autopsy was performed seven 
hours after death, there were 863 worms, of 
which 217 were still.clinging, and ‘some of them 
had not only their heads but half their bodies 
buried in the intestine. It was often impossible 
to dislodge them by a strong stream of water, 
and they had to be pulled out by forceps.’ 

“While the number of worms frequently runs 
to more than a thousand,—two thousand is not 
an uncommon number, and the record rises as 
high as forty-six hundred,—many severe cases 
of uncinariasis (hookworm disease) yield very 
few. Six of Sandwith’s autopsies showed fewer 
than ten, three showed twenty.” 


There is reason to feel certain that the 
hookworm secretes some substance in the na- 
ture of a poison that is widely distributed by 
the system and acts directly on the marrow of 
the bones, injuring or destroying the blood- 
making function, the blood falling from twen- 
ty to seventy per cent. below the normal. The 
deaths, in spite of treatment, after advanced 
stages of the disease have been reached, bear 
out this theory. This being the case, wide- 
Spread disturbance of function, bodily and 


mental, must be the necessary outcome of 
hookworm infection, especially in childhood. 
Retardation of development, due to hook- 
worms, has caused a great deal of unmerited 
criticism to be heaped upon the cotton mill 
owners in the south. Lads of seventeen ap- 
pear to be no older than normal lads of seven, 
boys of ten and eleven looking in some in- 
stances like little children. The disease makes 
them dull and backward and when the infec- 
tion is long standing the talk of*the patient 
tends to parrot-like repetition. 


“The only remedy that has stood the test of 
time is Bozzolo’s thymol treatment—thymol, fol- 
lowed by Epsom salts. But thymol is a power- 
ful and dangerous drug when taken carelessly, 
and should never be used except by the direction 
of a physician. Ordinarily it passes through the 
intestine, stunning the hookworms and compelling 
them to drop their hold, tho many resist a first 
and even second dose, probably because they are 
so deeply embedded in the mucous membrane, 
as shown in Sandwith’s autopsies. Two hours 
after the thymol, a dose of Epsom salts clears 
out the intestinal tract. 

“Thymol is soluble in fats, oils, and alcohol, 
and when one of these is present it dissolves 
the thymol, which then passes into the system 
of the patient, acting directly on the heart. If 
the amount is large, death will be the result. 
Sandwith attributes two deaths to it. One of 
Dr. Stiles’ experimental dogs died under it. Dr. 
Smith warns strongly against its undirected use, 
especially where the heart is already weakened 
or atrophied by the disease. The patient must 
therefore be dieted the day before the dose is 
administered, to exclude fats and oils. The dose 
is best given on an empty stomach, the first thing 
in the morning. 

“In working among the poor, ignorant whites, 
physicians often have great difficulty in getting 
them to follow directions. Not long ago a whole 
family, in dreadful shape from the disease, moved 
into Raleigh. One and all of them positively 
refused to give up bacon for a day. .. . 

“So much for the cure of the individual. What 
of the stamping out of the disease? Uncinaria- 
sis is not like smallpox or scarlet fever, which, 
once cured, tend to establish immunity to sub- 
sequent infection. There is absolutely no im- 
munity from uncinariaris so long as the larvae 
remain in the soil and can reach the human body. 
The real problem, then, is the proper disposal 
of body waste.” 


Experiment along the lines that established 
the existence of the parasite in the poor white 
has conclusively shown that the negro is the 
great reservoir and spreader of the hookworm 
in the states that harbor him. Where he goes 
the hookworm goes, 
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580 CURRENT LITERATURE 
THE HAUNTED ANTHROPOLOGIST OF CRIME 


a——y HE name of Cesare Lombroso— 


whose death at seventy-three 
-. now inspires appreciations of his 
work in the scientific press of 
the whole world—is associated 
‘forever with the study of the criminal human 
type as a special anthropological problem. 
His taking off was made sensational by his 
pledge to return from the grave; for he was 
one of the psychic investigators and thought 
he had seen ghosts. That he was a great 
scientific investigator is the verdict of Scien- 
tia, the Italian organ of scientific thought, 
which reflects the general expert opinion. 
“Tho the credit for the foundation of the 
modern school of criminal anthropology,” we 
read, “belongs to France, it is Italy and Ital- 
ian scientists who have taken the lead in in- 
vestigation, and the works of Lombroso have 
gained for this branch of research a recog- 
nized place in the field of science.” Until 
comparatively recent years, all that we know 
as the repression of crime was founded upon 
the theory of the moral responsibility of the 
individual criminal. It was peculiarly the 
achievement Of Lombroso that the modern 
criminologist came to recognize how potent 
are the biological factors in the case. The 
Italian established, apparently, the existence 
of a definite and specific criminal human type 
midway between the lunatic and the savage. 
Cesare Lombroso has himself recorded how 
his attention was first drawn to the special 
branch of science with which he became so 
closely identified: 


“One evening there died in a prison within 
the city limits of Turin a celebrated brigand, 
robber and incendiary, who had often escaped 
the clutches of the law on account of his amaz- 
ing agility. Upon the death of this remarkable 
man, who was a true type of the born criminal, 
I examined his skull. It presented an enormous 
occipital fossa in place of the occipital median 
spine which occurs in the interior of the skull. 
I made the autopsy in the yard of the prison 
in the early hours of the morning . . . and 
the whole idea of my future work rose before me 
like a picture. I instantly perceived that the 
criminal must be a survival of the primitive 
man and the carnivorous animals.” 


Lombroso eagerly assimilated the conclu- 
sions of Darwin as revealed in “The Origin 
of Species,” according to London Nature. He 
at once commenced an elaborate treatise on 
much the same lines that Darwin had _fol- 
lowed, testing Darwin’s theories at many 


points and speculating with considerable suc- 
cess on the English evolutionist’s important 
suggestions for the study of man. Lombro- 
so’s great work on the criminal was not pub- 
lished until 1876—nearly twenty years after 
the undertaking had been conceived—and its 
influence is pronounced by our London con- 
temporary to have been as immediate and as 
far-reaching as was that of “The Origin ot 
Species” itself. In the words of The British 
Medical Journal: 


“Lombroso first perceived the criminal as, ana- 
tomically and physiologically, an organic anomaly. 
He set about weighing him and measuring him 
according to the methods of anthropology. Even 
on the psychological side he gained new and more 
exact results. He endeavored to ascertain the 
place of the criminal in nature, the causes of his 
appearance, and his treatment. The results of 
that work are daily used on the Continent in 
the administration of several State prisons and 
in the control and supervision of many private 
asylums. Lombroso’s life-work opened up sv 
many new lines of investigation and suggested so 
many more that it has been received as marking 
a new epoch. Like Ferri, Bovio, and Colajanni, 
the well-known Italian criminologists, he was 
greatly influenced by Comte, and owed to the 
Positivist a too eager disposition to ascribe all 
mental phenomena to biological causes. But 
notwithstanding that fact and a certain lack of 
precision in dealing with evidence his work has, 
as has been said, made an epoch in criminology, 
Lombroso having surpassed all his fore-runners 
by the comprehensive nature of his investigations 
and the definite conclusions which he deduced 
from them. Their exact theoretical outcome has 
been declared to be that ‘the criminal population 
exhibits a higher percentage of physical, nervous, 
and mental anomalies than non-criminals, and 
that these anomalies are due partly to degener- 
ation and partly to atavism. The criminal is a 
special type of the human race, standing midway 
between the lunatic and the savage.’ This doc- 
trine as to a ‘criminal type’ has been severely 
criticized, ‘but is admitted by all to contain a 
substratum of truth. The practical reform to 
which it points is a classification of offenders so 
that the born criminal may receive a different 
kind of punishment from the offender who is 
tempted into crime by circumstances.’ ” 


When, therefore, at the close of a career 
in which he had figured as a champion of the 
new trend of human thought in psychiatry 
and criminal anthropology, Lombroso—as he 
says himself in the book published just be- 
fore his death by Small, Maynard and Com- 
pany under the title “After Death, What ?”— 
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began investigat‘ons into the phenomena of 
spiritism, his nearest friends protested. They 
told him, he says, that he would ruin a fame 
built up by a generation of painful toil be- 
tween the time when as a young man he was 
made professor of mental diseases at the Uni- 
versity of Pavia and the erection of his own fa- 
mous laboratory at Turin. Yet no amount of 
friendly objection, he says, caused him to 
hesitate for a moment. “I thought it my pre- 
destined end and way and my duty,” he wrote, 
“to crown a life passed in the struggle for 
great ideas by entering the lists for this des- 
perate cause, the most hotly contested and 
perhaps the most persistently mocked at idea 
of the times.” It seemed to him a duty that, 
up to the very last of the few remaining years 
of his life, he should unflinchingly stand his 
ground, as he expressed it, “in the very thick 
of the fight.” 

Perhaps the true explanation of Lombroso’s 
acceptance of spiritism, suggests the Revue 
Scientifique (Paris), is to be found “in the 
essential simplicity, not to say child-like can- 
dor, of the man’s nature.” A most intimate 
revelation of him from this standpoint was 
recently made by his daughter, wife of the 
illustrious Professor Ferrero. “Having 
passed through many hardships,” she wrote, 
“my father has remained extraordinarily 
young in candor, freshness and youthful vi- 
vacity; and this not only because of an un- 
changing faculty for obtaining joy through 
very small things, but through a flexible hu- 
mor and a complete inexperience of the world 
which causes him to be treated by all with 
more love than formal respect.” Lombroso 
had the heart of a child “beating in tune with 
the brain of a scientist,” as the Paris Revue 
Psychologique says. One of the last acts of 
his career was the giving of a pledge to his 
friends at Turin to communicate with them 
through the famous “medium” Eusapia Pala- 
dino. Lombroso believed that he had accumu- 
lated much and definite information regard- 
ing the spirits in the next world, as these 
extracts from his last book “After Death— 
What?” denote: 


“The human forms assumed by the spirits 
are not such as properly belong to their ex- 
istence, but form temporary incarnations by 
which they make themselves known to us, and 
may therefore be extremely variable. They fre- 
quently take on the physiognomy, the voice, the 
gestures of the medium, but exhibit this peculiar- 
ity, that they change sometimes even in the same 
day, and assume an individual physiognomy and 
an individual moral character which may last 





THE HUMAN SIDE OF LOMBROSO 


Nothing pleased the eminent criminologist more than 
the joys of his house and garden where he talked much 
with Louis Lombard, the Italian scientist and publicist, 
one of his pupils and associates (at the right). 


for months and for years. ‘ 

“The phantasmal personalities “develop, in the 
presence of the medium (especially under the in- 
fluence of anger or offended vanity), a dynamo- 
metric force which once reached as high as 100 
to 110 kilograms, and often attains to 80 and go. 
With Bottazzi it went to 93. 

“Then there is the remarkable force exhibited 
(even at a distance from the medium) in haunted 
castles——a force that opens very heavy doors 
and windows and flings showers of stones, not 
merely down, but up. It appears, however, from 
the confessions of the phantasms, that the forces 
acquired by them from the mediums rapidly 
diminish. The graphic registrations obtained 
with the drum of Marey, which was in communi- 
cation with a rotating cylinder, traced very broad 
lines in two groups, the first with a duration 
of 23 seconds, and the other with a duration of 
18 seconds. In each of the two groups it was 
clearly to be seen that the force diminished with 
considerable more rapidity than in the case of 
a medium or of a normal person. 

“Often the spirits of the dead are held by an 
irresistible attraction inseparably united to the 
house where they long lived, or to the tomb 
in which their bodies were placed, and make 
themselves visible when the tomb is visited.” 
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THE MOST VIOLENT OF RECORDED MAGNETIC 
STORMS 


ETAILS of the magnetic storm 

that broke over the world some 

weeks ago have now been col- 

lated under the auspices of Sir 

Oliver Lodge, with the result 
that in violence this latest display of a rare 
physical phenomenon seems unprecedented. 
From New York to Uruguay, from St. Peters- 
burg to Peking, the tale is the same. It was 
one intense magnetic current passing from 
north to south in some countries and between 
other points of the compass elsewhere, accom- 
panied in Australia by beautiful displays of 
the Aurora and in New York by a serious 
crippling of the telegraph and cable services 
for five hours. The display of “northern 
lights” in St. Petersburg was most distinct 
during this rare type of storm and in some 
parts of interior Europe the northern lights, 
when seen, evinced a preponderance of violet 
rays. Altogether, as Paris Cosmos says, the 
manifestation was the most violent of re- 
corded cosmic electro-magnetic disturbances. 
Luckily, this overwhelming of the electricity 


subserving the purposes of civilization on the 
terrestrial globe did not last longer than some 


seven hours. “It was in vain to send mes- 
sages—the lines had been seized by an in- 
vader in all directions and nothing could get 
through. 

It seems odd to London Engineering that 
a natural phenomenon so gigantic in the scale 
of its operation should be shrouded in such 
complete mystery. Sir Oliver Lodge ad- 
vances the opinion that it is due to solar ra- 
dio-activity. In addition to its ordinary radia- 
tion, on which the earth entirely depends, the 
sun is at times “technically radio-active” and 
the eruption not only produces sun-spots but 
also expels crowds of electrons, which fly with 
prodigious speed in straight lines after the 
manner of the Beta rays in radium. When- 
ever a torrent of these minute electrified pro- 
jectiles rushes past the earth, as they do at 
the rate of some thousand miles a second, they 
constitute a powerful electric current and 
are liable to deflect magnetic needles. Some 
of them, however, as in the case now so much 
discussed in the scientific press, actually en- 
counter the earth’s atmosphere, and tho they 
are mostly deflected to the Poles, some, espe- 
cially at the time of the equinox, may come 
down near the equator. Those which journey 
to the Poles are accompanied by an opposite 


current in the crust of the earth from the 
equator to the Poles. This it is which dis- 
turbs the telegraphs, being picked up or 
tapped by them as they run by. They also 
produce auroras in the vicinity of the Poles. 
Those which enter the atmosphere elsewhere 
act as nuclei for the condensation of mois- 
ture and by screening the sun’s rays are prob- 
ably responsible for much dull and overcast 
weather. Local thunderstorms are also a not 
unlikely result. There is no remedy for the 
magnetic storms due to cosmic causes nor for 
the corresponding earth currents. 

There is much dispute between scientists as 
to the validity of this hypothesis; but Sir 
Oliver Lodge insists that it at least holds the 
field for the present. He is sustained by 
Professor E. W. Maunder, at the head of the 
solar department in the royal observatory at 
Greenwich, who says: 


“It takes between one and two days for the 
streams to travel from the sun to the earth, as 
nearly as we can tell. 

“The storms are recorded by a magnetic needle, 
which is a bar of steel about 2 feet long and 
I inch in section, and which swings freely by a 
6-foot silken thread. Attached to the needle is 
a small mirror. A gas burner is placed at a cer- 
tain distance from the mirror, and throws a beam 
of light on the mirror, which reflects it on a 
drum covered with photographic paper. The 
drum revolves by clockwork once in twenty-four 
hours, and so records the movements of the 
needle. As a rule the magnetic movements of 
the earth cause a slightly wavy line to be re- 
corded, less wavy in winter than in summer.” 


The seismologist, according to Dr. Walter 
Sidgreaves in London Nature, cannot fail to 
see in the oscillations recorded during the 
magnetic storm an imitation of the pendular 
swings produced by a distant earthquake and 
the preliminary movements are undoubtedly 
of the first interest to the student of terres- 
trial magnetism: 


“The suggestion is very pointed that, whatever 
be the cause of the magnetic storm, it must be 
something arriving in our neighborhood, whether 
directly from the sun or circulating round it, of 
which a part travels quicker and has less effect 
than the slower moving particles which produce 
the great oscillations; but we are in no position 
to meet the difficulties which beset any definite 
supposition as to the nature of these particles, 
and defend it against apparent contradictions.” 
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SCIENTIFIC PRESS ON THE POLAR EXPEDITION 
OF DOCTOR COOK 


AREFUL study of the leading or- 
gans of scientific opinion in this 
country and abroad fails to dis- 
close an authoritative opinion ex- 

DD) pressed by any one of them to 
the effect that Doctor Frederick A. Cook’s 
claim to priority of arrival at the North Pole 
has yet been established by him. The Scien- 
tific American thinks it proper to give him 
credit for the conquest until it has been dis- 
proved; but it is hardly too much to say that 
the general view expressed in such papers as 
London Nature, Paris Cosmos, Milan Scientia 
and Leipsic Prometheus—to name these only 
—is one of suspended judgment. The theory 
that Doctor Cook can mislead scientific opin- 
ion into acceptance of an unsubstantiated 
claim with reference to conquest of the North 
Pole is ridiculed by London Knowledge, which 
reminds us that such data as an explorer 
brings home from remote regions of the globe 
must be investigated deliberately. “It might 
take months to pass judgment upon a dis- 
puted point, since the co-operative effort of 
physicists, meteorologists and even astrono- 
mers can alone establish the truth.” 

How could Doctor Cook positively prove 
his discovery, assuming that he is not mistaken 
regarding the altitude attained by him? This 
question suggests various considerations rel- 
ative to geographical and astronomical phe- 
nomena at the terrestrial poles to Dr. L. C. 
Bernacchi, physicist to the late Antarctic 
expedition under Captain Scott, who said in 
an address before a body of geographers in 
London: 


“At the Poles of the earth, which are, mathe- 
matically speaking, ‘singular’ points, the defini- 
tions of meridians of North and South, etc., break 
down. Here in this latitude we speak of the 
zenith directly above our heads, and we are ac- 
quainted with the Pole-star (Polaris), so called 
because it almost coincides with the Pole (celes- 
tial). There the celestial Pole and zenith coin- 
cide, and any number of circles may be drawn 
through the two points, which have now become 
one. The horizon and celestial Equator coalesce, 
and the only direction on the earth’s surface is 
due south (or north at the South Pole)—east and 
west have vanished, A single step of the ob- 
server will, however, remedy the confusion: zen- 
ith and Pole will separate and his meridian will 
again become determinate. At the North Pole 
the sun is visible above the horizon for six 
months—namely, from March 21 to Sept. 22, 


the dates of the vernal and autumnal equinox re- 
spectively, or when the sun crosses the celestial 
Equator coming north and going south. Suppos- 
ing Dr. Cook had reached the North Pole on 
March 21, he would see the sun gradually rise in 
the south and move right round his horizon, in 
sight the whole time, and return again to the 
south point. It would not rise or fall with re- 
gard to the meridian, as the sun does in these 
latitudes, but would very gradually rise along 
its whole course in the form of a spiral, and this 
change in altitude would be equal to the change 
in the declination of the sun. This gradual 
change in altitude goes on in the same spiral 
manner until June 21, the date of the summer 
solstice, when the sun has reached its farthest 
point north, and its maximum altitude is about 
23% degrees. It then gradually falls in the same 
manner towards the horizon, disappearing on 
Sept. 22 and remaining out of sight until the 
following March. The stars would then be visi- 
ble—that is, all the stars between the Pole and 
the Equator; and these stars would neither rise 
nor set, but would describe great circles around 
the observer, remaining practically at the same 
altitude. The stars, indeed, would be the most 
satisfactory and accurate guides in determining 


the latitude when the Pole had been reached, 


more especially the Pole-star itself, which would 
be in the zenith and free from the uncertainties 
due to refraction, etc. Unfortunately, only the sun 
is available in the summer, and unless the ex- 
plorer reaches the Pole near midsummer, when 
its altitude is well above the horizon, at other 
times it is distorted and affected by refraction, 
and errors of observation are unavoidable. The 
compass, of course, is still of use, but the north- 
seeking end, instead of pointing north, would 
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point south in the 
direction of the 
North Magnetic 
Pole, which is 
situated in North 
America, and 
some degrees to 
the south of the 
North Pole.” 





Traveling to- 
wards the North 
Pole, proceeds 
Doctor Bernac- 
chi, an explor- 
er, when within 
reach of his goal, would exercise the minutest 
care in his astronomical observations and 
greatly multiply them. The best instrument 
under such conditions is perhaps a small theo- 
dolite as used by Captain Scott in the Antarc- 
tic. This instrument is steadier than a small 
sextant, which has to be held in the hand, and 
probably more accurate. The readings of al- 
titude of the sun should be checked, if possi- 
ble, by another member of the party, and care- 
fully noted in the traveler’s field book or 
diary, with a record of the temperature at the 
time and the barometric pressure, so that cor- 
rections may be applied for these two influ- 
ences. 


Fig. 2 


“The altitudes would be roughly worked out on 
the spot to indicate how closely he was approach- 
ing to the Pole. Having reached what he be- 
lieved to be the position of the Pole, he would 
be careful to take a very large number of differ- 
ent altitudes over a period of hours, or even days, 
and the mean of these observations would un- 
doubtedly give him a fairly accurate result. 

“These original note-books, absolutely unal- 
tered and the testimony of his fellow-travellers, 
are practically the only evidence he could produce 
of having reached the Pole. 

If he possessed a camera, it might be of some 
value, if he were on perfectly level sea-ice, to 
take a photograph of the sun showing the hori- 
zon line below. 

The phenomena at the South Pole would be 
identical, excepting that the sun would be always 
in the north, and all lines would lead north, and 
the dates of the sun’s visibility would be re- 
versed—namely, from Sept. 22 to March 21; the 
maximum altitude of the sun being reached on 
Dec. 22. The south-seeking end of the compass 
would point north in the direction of the South 
Magnetic Pole.” 


From a standpoint rather friendlier to Doc- 
tor Cook than that of the other organs hith- 
erto named, The Scientific American, while 
also suspending final judgment until all the 


evidence has been passed upon by the highest 
scientific authorities, undertakes to explain 
how the explorer made his observations of 
latitude. For the purposes of astronomical 
observation, the celestial sphere is divided as 
indicated in Fig. 1. Assuming that the ob- 
server is placed at O, his celestial horizon will 
be HES W. The axis of the heavens will be 
P p, P being the elevated pole and p the de- 
pressed pole; Z will be the zenith of the ob- 
server and N his nadir. The great circle 
H Z SN will be the observer’s celestial merid- 
ian; like all great circles passing through the 
celestial poles, it is an hour circle or circle of 
declination. The circle EC WD is the equi- 
noctial (the celestial equator) and the circle 
EZWHN perpendicular to the meridian is the 
prime vertical, cutting the horizon at E and 
W, respectively the east and west points. The 
north pole of the heavens is P, and is marked 
by the Pole star or north star, 


“The latitude of any place on the earth is equal 
to the altitude of the elevated pole at that place. 
Hence by measuring the altitude of the Pole Star, 
the north latitude of a place above the equator 
is directly obtained. This follows from a con- 
sideration of Fig. 2, in which Pp is the earth’s 
axis, and EQ the equator. The line HR tan- 
gent to the earth’s surface at L is the horizon, 
and the point Z the zenith of L, Assume that 
the earth’s axis and the line L P” parallel to the 
earth’s axis to be both indefinitely prolonged. 
Because of the immensity of the celestial sphere 
as compared with the earth, these two lines will 
sensibly meet at a common point on the surface 
of the celestial sphere, and this common point is 
the elevated pole. To an observer L this ele- 
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vated pole will 
therefore lie in 
the direction 
LP" ant P"*LA 
will be its alti- 
tude. From Eu- 
clidian geome- 
try we know 
that the angle 
HLZ is equal 
to the angle 
P OQ, and the 
angle ZLP” 
equal to Z O P’. 
Hence the angle 
P" LH (the al- 
titude of the pole) is equal to L OQ, the ob- 
server's latitude. : 

In order to calculate his latitude, the naviga- 
tor or explorer employs a sextant, which is an in- 
strument by means of which the angular dis- 
tance between two visible objects can be meas- 
ured. Since Pole Star observations cannot al- 
ways be taken, because the horizon is not always 
visible at dusk or at night time, the navigator 
is generally compelled to measure the sun’s alti- 
tude, and to use that as the basis of latitude 
calculations. As shown in Fig. 3, the sextant is 
a sector of a circle, whose arc measures 60 deg. 
A movable radius, called the index bar, C D, re- 
volves about the center of the sector. At its 
lower extremity the bar carries a vernier D, At 
the upper extremity of the index bar is a sil- 
vered mirror C, the surface of which is perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the instrument. Another 
glass N, called the horizon glass, is rigidly at- 
tached to the frame of the instrument, the upper 
half of which glass is transparent and the lower 
half silvered. The surface of the horizon glass 
must also be perpendicular to the plane of the 
instrument. A telescope T is directed toward 
the horizon glass, with its optical axis parallel 
to the plane of the instrument. Two sets of col- 
ored glasses, F and E, are usually provided for 
the protection of the eye when the sun is ob- 
served. The sextant is constructed on the prin- 
ciple that the angle between the first and last 
direction of a ray which has been reflected twice 
in the same plane is equal to twice the angle 
which the two reflecting surfaces make with each 
other.” 





d 
Fig. 4 


Suppose we wish to measure the angular 
distance between the sun A and some distant 
object B on the horizon (Fig. 4). The object 
B is distinctly visible at D in the telescope 
through the upper, transparent half of the 
horizon glass m. The object b is so distant 
that the rays B’C and Bm coming from it 
may be regarded as sensibly parallel. If ab 
and CI are the positions of the index glass 
and index bar when both glasses are parallel, 
the ray B’C will be reflected by the two 
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glasses in a direction parallel to itself, and the 
observer, whose eye is at D, will see both the 
direct and the reflected image of B in coinci- 
dence. If the index bar be moved to some 
new position CJ’, so that the ray from the 
sun, A, is finally reflected in the direction 
mD, then the observer will see the direct 
image of B and the reflected image of A in 
coincidence. The angular distance between 
the two bodies is evidently equal to the angle 
between the first and the last direction of the 
ray AC, which angle is equal to twice the 
angle made by the two glasses with each other, 
or twice the angle 7 C J’. If then we know the 
point J on the gradient arc at which the in- 
dex bar stands when the glasses are parallel, 
twice the difference between the reading of 
that point and that of the point / will be the 
angular distance of the two bodies. To avoid 
this doubling of the angle, every half degree 
on the arc is marked as a whole degree. 

The sun is the body generally used by navi- 
gators in determining latitude. The time of 
noon being approximately known, the observer 
begins to measure the altitude of the lower 
limb of the sun a few minutes before noon 
and continues to measure it until the sun 


ceases to rise, or “dips,” as it is called. 


“The greatest altitude attained by the sun is 
taken as the meridian altitude. Corrections are 
made for index error, dip, atmospheric refrac- 
tion, parallax, and semi-diameter, and the result 
is the sun’s true meridian altitude. Taking this 
from go deg. we obtain the sun’s zenith distance. 
Looking in the 
Ephemeris or 
Nautical Alma- 


‘nac we find the 


sun’s_ declina- 

tion given for 

Greenwich (or 

W ash ington) 

noon of every 4 B 
day, with the Fig. 5 

hourly change, 

so that we can easily deduce the exact de- 
clination at the moment of observation. Then 
the observer’s latitude is obtained, because the 
latitude of the observer equals the _ sun’s 
zenith distance plus the sun’s declination. This 
is apparent from a consideration of Fig. 5, 
in which the circle 4 QP B is the meridian, O 
and P the equator and the pole, and Z the 
zenith. .QZ is the declination of the zenith, or 
the latitude of the observer. If the sun is ob- 
served at s, south of the zenith as it crosses the 
meridian, then Zs is its zenith distance and Qs 
its declination, which is known. Then QZ equals 
Qs plus sZ; in other words, the latitude equals 
the declination of the sun plus its zenith distance.” 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF INSANITY 


c-rnr- MONG the present wonders of 
science, none stirs the imagina- 
A tion, says The British Medical 
Journal, so powerfully as the 
doctrine that some forms of in- 
sanity are the result of a chemical change in 
the blood. At once the mere words raise, even 
in a mind that knows nothing of physiology 
and pathology, a clear image of Nature at 
work. It is all so simple, so reasonable. Why 
did not the doctors, long ago, see what any- 
body can see? Surely, we can account for 
everything now. Everything falls into line, 
takes its place in life, surrenders itself to be 
explained. Especially those temporary upsets 
of our mental balance which are far short 
of insanity. The ill temper which we feel 
and make others feel, on a bleak east windy 
day or from want of sleep, or because our di- 
gestions are out of order; and every stage 
of drink, from the happy letting-free of 
thought and talk, to the reeling home and phy- 
sical nastiness of the drunkard; and all the 
nightmares, all attacks of melancholy, all ex- 
travagances of passion—they are all due, sure- 
ly, to a chemical change in the blood, acting 
on the brain. 

But go even further back, we are bidden by 
our contemporary. Think of such cases as 
most of us, at one time or another, have 
known, or have watched or have been. Here 
is a case of typhoid fever: and, with other 
evidence of a change in the blood, such as a 
high temperature, a rash, pains in the bones 
and the like, comes delirium; and the patient 
babbles or raves. 


“Here is a case of influenza; the acute stage 
is past, but the patient is so odd, so dismal, wor- 
rying over his business, tho he need not worry, 
and always saying that he ought to have done 
more for his wife and the children; and then 
one day he is lost, and found dead by his own 
hand. Go further—here is a case of chronic al- 
coholism, here a case of puerperal mania, here a 
case of mania after some terrible shock. Chem- 
istry, chemistry, all of them chemistry! Do we 
not brew, within ourselves, poisons which enter 
the circulation, and pervade every tissue of the 
body? What is the difference between a man 
talking nonsense under the influence of wine, or 
the influence of an anesthetic, and a man talking 
nonsense under the influence of the poison, the 
‘toxins,’ of typhoid fever? Or take the instance 
of temporary insanity after shock. Do we not all 
know, from experience, how sudden terror, sud- 
den bereavement, sudden happiness, can upset 
the functions of the body, in a chemical way, just 


as poisonous food upsets them; and shall the 
brain escape, and not be upset with the rest of 
the body? 

“This doctrine sweeps into its net a whole leg- 
ion of cases. Other cases, at present, are outside 
the net. Cases where the whole life has been 
careful, temperate, chaste, and uneventful. Cases 
where heredity, and that alone, seems to have 
done the harm. Cases, for there are some fools 
who think of them as cases, of genius. Never 
mind, at present, what at present escapes the net. 
See what is taken in it. Was there ever such a 
haul? . 

“Nobody can doubt, for a moment, that the 
doctrine of a chemical agent in many forms of 
insanity, a poison or poisons, a toxin or toxins, 
brewed within the body, has tight hold of truth. 
Nobody can doubt, either, that the treatment of 
some cases of insanity is likely, now or in the 
near future, to be advanced by work done on the 
lines of this doctrine, and on these lines alone.” 


As a matter of fact, we are further told, 
this chemical explanation of insanity is not 
so new as it sounds. The substance of the 
doctrine may be found in old medical books, 
with their strange talk about gross and pec- 
cant humors, troubling the vital spirits. But, 
for exacter knowledge, the doctors had to 
wait for exacter methods. They could not 
formulate a chemical theory of insanity with- 
out the help of psysiological chemistry; they 
could not formulate the chemistry of fever 
without the help of bacteriology, and for bac- 
teriology they had to wait first for better mi- 
croscopes and then for Pasteur. In every 
age the doctors have been as far forward as 
the age would let them go; and no oppor- 
tunity was given them, until now, to advance 
to the ground which they are now beginning 
to hold. 

But a special charge is laid against them 
in this matter. It is said that they have been, 
many of them, all along, on the same track, 
a wrong track. They have believed in mind 
as something wholly different from brain. 
They have clung to an old faith which is 
alien to science and has lost all influence over 
many schools of modern thought, that a man 
is not only a corporeal being but also a spir- 
itual being—free and in some way indepen- 
dent of his physical structure. All their ideas 
about insanity have been clouded and confused 
and blocked by this purely conventional no- 
tion of mind or self as real. 


“All along they have talked and written of in- 
sanity as a disease of the mind, not as a disease 
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of the brain; and have treated it, in the old days 
with chains and strait-waistcoats, in later days 
with kindness and recreations, but never with 
chemistry. If only they had started thirty years 
ago with the plain truth that the brain secretes 
thought just as the liver secretes bile, what an 
infinite gift might now be in their hands, what 
a burden lifted from the world. If only they had 
worked at insanity as they have worked at 
diphtheria and myxcedema, should we not have 
by this time an anti-toxin, or a tabloid of some 
organic extract, a sure and rapid cure? But they 
failed to grasp this simple fact that thoughts are 
merely the results of molecular changes in the 
grey matter of the brain. 

“Now, it is true that the doctors, many of 
them, have sinned in this way; and most that can 
be said to excuse them is this, that they have 
sinned in very good company. They are op- 
posed to the present tyranny of popular mater- 
ialism. Let us see why. Popular materialism, 
roughly speaking, is the creed that free will, 
self, spiritual life, and all such words are merely 
the names of mental processes, and that mental 
processes are merely the results of cerebral pro- 
cesses. Whence it follows that if only one could 
get at the cerebral processes, get at them with 
exactitude, by drugs, or by hypnotism, or by sur- 
gery, one would get at the corresponding mental 
processes. 

“The old-fashioned doctor says, When we doc- 
tors can do that, do it with exactitude, do it with 
safety to the patient, and do it with a successful 
result, I shall be no less pleased than surprised. 
Or, to speak more accurately, I shall be in my 
grave long before that; and the pleasure and 
the surprise will come to doctors then living. 
Meanwhile, I must do my best with what re- 
sources I have. And I say this, that I, in my 
family practice, would be hindered more than 
helped, if I took the position of cock-sure ma- 
terialism.” 


For one case of insanity, the doctor sees 
twenty cases of those who are sane, yet be- 
tray some fault, some little instability, tem- 
porary or permanent, of the nervous system. 
They are sane, but each of them has, at times 
or always, his or her failing, a sort of faint 
image or haunting sense of some weakness 
which, nursed and fed up and stimulated, 
might grow to a dreadful size. Look at these 
cases, if they can be called cases: this multi- 
tude of men and women, going about the day’s 
work and the day’s pleasuring, sane, useful 
members of society, but none of them up to 
the mark. Then, from them, look onward to 
those cases so terribly common at the present 
time, the legion of women, with some men 
among them, nearer the edge of danger; those 
whom the doctor used to call hysterical but 
now calls neurotic, but who call themselves 
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by a host of pretty names—delicate, over- 
worked, dreadfully sensitive. Then look on- 
ward to the very danger edge, to the “border- 
land” cases, the poor folk who are just so insane 
that they can not still be counted as sane. 
Then, and not till then, look over the edge. 
The doctor, surveying this long crowd of 
his fellow-creatures, and conscious, doubtless. 
that he is no mere spectator but has a place 
himself somewhere in the line, sees no break 
anywhere, no sudden gap between perfect san- 
ity and absolute insanity. It is evident that 
the doctrine of a chemical agent at work in 
some cases of insanity will not help the doc- 
tor here. He does not possess, and never will, 
a graduated series of antitoxins to treat all 
these people. A doctor running about with 
an antitoxin-syringe to cure ill temper, little 
eccentricities and slight attacks of the blues 
would be a monster, whom the State ought 
to catch and keep out of the way. You must 
be your own doctor. That is his message. 
You must cure yourself. No wonder that the 
doctor is a bit of a priest, for here is the old 
sermon that the will must be exercised: 


“To the vast multitude of neurotic women a 
word or two may humbly be said here, to induce 
them to see themselves as the doctor sees them. 
First, they must not think that the neurotic tem- 
perament is in any way an evidence of clever- 
ness, or of good breeding, or of culture. What- 
ever it may be, it is not that. Nervousness is in 
no sense one of the accomplishments of the real 
lady; it never was and it never will be. Indeed, 
it is going the other way. Fifty years ago a 
woman might be neurotic and still be a lady. 
Now the doctor finds neurotic women mostly in 
the humble walks of life—among his patients at 
the hospital or at the dispensary even more often 
than in fashionable circles. E 

“Next, they must abhor, as the very devil, all 
secret use of drugs or of stimulants. Once started 
on that disastrous course they will go, as a 
dead certainty, from bad to worse. 

“Next, they must remember that they are spoil- 
ing other people’s lives as well as their own. A 
neurotic woman is a bore.” 


What can she gain by her neurotic temper- 
ament? She has but one life. It might have 
been so much happier. The doctor does in- 
deed pity her, but he has no antitoxin for 
her. 

There is, to be sure, concludes our contem- 
porary, one antitoxin. She must brew it with- 
in herself. It is a spiritual product, not chem- 
ical. To brew it, many people have recourse 
to spiritual methods unknown to science. This 
heavenly antitoxin is what we call the power 
of the will. 
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Cre) E IS a bold writer who dares in 
these days and in this land to 

H write an epic poem. He is a 
bolder writer who dares to pub- 

lish one. Walter Malone, erst- 

while one of the rollicking bards of New 
York magazinedom, now a Tennessee judge, 
has essayed to write and threatens to publish, 
“in the forthcoming year,’ an epic to be en- 
titled, “Hernando De Soto.’ In the mean- 
time he publishes selections from this epic 
and in an introduction he remarks, with 
unabashed mien, that he is aware that he is 
engaged in a temerarious proceeding; but— 


“The mere passing foibles and fashions of a 
day need not be seriously considered by any one 
who writes with the slightest degree of earnest- 
ness. It is inconceivable that forms of literary 
expression which have been esteemed for over 
three thousand years could be outlawed by the 
volatile caprice of a moment. That which has 
been in favor heretofore will be in favor here- 
after. The whole matter can be expressed in a 
single sentence: Whatever has been once will be 
again.” 

It is a brave and comforting saying. One 
is reminded of Matthew Arnold's words along 
the same line: “The future of poetry is im- 
mense. . . . Without poetry, our science 
will appear incomplete; and most of what 
now passes with us for religion and philosophy 
will be replaced by poetry.” 

We await Judge Malone’s completed epic 
with a dubious mind. His note is a lyric not 
an epic one; and, to judge from the selec- 
tions that appear, he runs too much to de- 
scription, too little to action. Some of his 
descriptive passages, however, are fine, as wit- 
nesseth the following: 


THE TEMPEST 
By WALTER MALONE 


The air hung feverish; over stubble-fields, 
A quivering, curling fluid, steamed the heat. 
Amid that tanned Sahara’s torrid blaze 
The lizard panted on the bleaching stones, 
The sparrow panted on her spear of grass, 
The dogs lay panting under wilted weeds, 
The horses panted in the sun-dried stream, 
‘And men lay panting under yellowing trees. 
Deflowered and defoliated plains 

Lay sunburnt like a panther’s reddish skin. 


And gazing upward at the Libyan skies 
That glared upon her fierce and pitiless, 

In supplications for relief appeared 

The wishful, wistful, haggard face of Earth! 


Low muttered distant thunders. Soon the air 

Grew hushed with apprehension, then, aroused, 

Began to blow refreshing coolness. Now 

The Tempest, like a savage lover, rose, 

Appalling, huge and hairy, masculine, 

To claim the Earth, his long-expectant mate, 

Eager yet shrinking, anxious yet afraid, 

Fain and yet timid, in her woman’s way. 

And as a lion of Numidian sands, 

Black-maned and shaggy, of ferocious mien, 

Strides forth gigantic over burning wilds 

Of Afric deserts to demand his spouse, 

And ramps and roars till all the barren waste 

Shakes under him, beholding as he comes 

Terrific courtship, frightful dalliance— 

So rushed that Thunderstorm upon the world. 

The tyrant Sun was disenthroned; the skies 

Were blotted by on.ushing pitchy clouds. 

Anon and ever, fitful lightnings flashed 

In bright scintillas, then in tortuous lines, 

Like glittering rivers mapped on scrolls of heaven. 

Then came the awful thunders, peal on peal, 

Concussion on concussion, crash on crash, 

That set the hills a-tremble, shivered huts, 

And deafened with their terrifying roar. 

Now blinding flash came following blinding flash, 

With crack on crack, and shock succeeding shock, 

That seemed to split the universe in twain. 

The day turned black as night; trees rocked and 
swayed; 

Vibrations and convulsions stunned the earth; 

Dazed by the thunder-claps that smote their ears, 

Men reeled and trembled on their tottering feet; 

And in a wild black chaos cleaved with fire, 

The world seemed sinking into Tartarus. 


Is it Cook or Peary that is to be acclaimed 
the first discoverer of the North Pole? To the 
poets, what difference which? It is enouzh 
for them that a man has again wrestled with 
Nature and subdued her. We quote from La 
Follette’s: 


ULTIMA THULE 
By WILLIAM ELLERY LEONARD 


It was not for the Arctic gold and a claim at the 
end of the great white trail; 

Nor yet for the Arctic lore—for a map of the 
floe and a graph of the gale: 

But the quest out of a primitive urge in the 
blood of our common birth— 
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The lure of the last lone verge and the desert 
end of the rolling earth. 


For this he abandoned the green of the world— 
the lakes and the hills and the leas, 

And rivers of midsummer nations, and banks 
with the corn and the vine and the trees, 

And the genial zones of the planet’s rains, and 
the belt of the planet’s flowers; ; 

For this he abandoned all cities—their house- 
holds, their singing and sunsets and towers. 


Onward, north of the Northern Lights, hungry 
and cold and alone, 

Eternity under his frozen feet and the snows 
of the ages unknown, 

With never the boom of the purple seas, nor even 
a mountain of fire, 

North of the Plain of the thousand slain—who 
were dead of the same desire !— 


Till the East and West were lost in the South, 
and the North was no more, and he stood 

Face to face with the ancient dream thro his hope 
and his hardihood; 

And the alien skies where the polar sun went 
round the horizon’s rim 

And the nameless ice below belonged at last to 
the race thro him. 


English society, so the cable tells us, is 


greatly wrought up over a poem which appears 
in William Watson’s new volume of verse 
(John Lane). It is said to be an indictment 
of one of the ladies now high in political and 
social circles and wielding wide influence. The 
poem is a model of its sort, direct, acidulous, 
and merciless. Whether a poet should lend his 
talents to this sort of thing is, however, a 
subject on which there is likely to ensue some 
discussion. A man must be very sure indeed 
that his provocation is something more than 
personal before aiming a blow of this kind at 
a particular woman. Richard Le Gallienne 
has written an answering poem (rather cheap 
and tawdry) entitled “The Poet With the 
Coward’s Tongue.” The evidence that Mr. 
Watson’s poem is directed at any woman in 
particular is, so far as we have seen, inferen- 
tial and inconclusive. 


THE WOMAN WITH THE SERPENT’S 
TONGUE 


By WILLt1AM Watson 


She is not old, she is not young, 

The Woman with the Serpent’s Tongue, 
The haggard cheek, the hungering eye, 
The poisoned words that wildly fly, 

The famished face, the fevered hand— 
Who slights the worthiest in the land, 
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Sneers at the just, contemns tne brave, 
And blackens goodness in its grave. 


In truthful numbers be she sung, 

The Woman with the Serpent’s Tongue; 
Concerning whom Fame hints at things 
Told but in shrugs and whisperings: 
Ambitious from her natal hour, 

And scheming all her life for power; 
With little left of seemly pride; 

With venomed fangs she cannot hide; 
Who half makes love to you today, 
To-morrow gives her guest away, 


Burnt up within by that strange soul 
She cannot slake, or yet control; 
Malignant-lipp’d, unkind, unsweet ; 

Past all example indiscreet ; 

Hectic, and always overstrung— 

The Woman with the Serpent’s Tongue. 


To think that such as she can mar 

Names that among the noblest are! 

That hands like hers can touch the springs 
That move who knows what men and things? 
That on her will their fates have hung !— 
The Woman with the Serpent’s Tongue. 


A new Kipling poem is going the rounds. 
It first appeared in a British journal, The 
Scout, and was written to add inspiration to 
the movement inaugurated in Great Britain to 
breed a more martial spirit in British lads by 
organizing them into bands of boy scouts. 
Like nearly all Kipling’s verse, it has a grip 
to it that seizes you at once. It is not a grip 
that comes from poetical charm, but from the . 
wondrous skill he has in avoiding the abstract 
and pouncing upon the vividly concrete. 
There is something in Kipling’s verse that is 
closely akin to the scientific spirit that pro- 
ceeds inductively from particulars to the gen- 
eral, instead of deductively from the general 
to particulars. He may be called a poet of 
the a posteriori school, and this suggestion, 
if pursued, might explain many things—why, 
for instance, he gives such delight to men of 
affairs and such offence to men of abstract 
reasoning habits. 


THE SCOUT’S PATROL-SONG 


By Rupyarp KIpP.ING 


These are our regulations— 

There’s just one law for the Scout, 

And the first and the last, and the present and 
the past, 

And the future and the perfect is “Look out!” 

I. thou, and he, look out! 

We, ye, and they, look out! 

Tho you didn’t or you wouldn’t, 
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Or you hadn’t or you couldn't; 
You jolly well must look out! 


Look out when you start for the day 
That your kit is packed to your mind; 
There’s no use going away 
With half of it left behind. 
Look out that your laces are tight, 
And your boots are easy and stout, 
Or you'll end with a blister by night, 
And (Chorus) all patrols look out! 


Look out for the birds of the air, 
Look out for the beasts of the field; 
They'll tell you how and where 
The other side is concealed. 
When the blackbird bolts from the copse, 
And the cattle are staring about, 
The wise commander stops 
And (Chorus) all patrols look out! 


Look out when your front is clear 
And you feel you are bound to win, 
Look out for your flank and your rear— 
For that’s where surprises begin. 
For the rustle that isn’t a rat, 
For the splash that isn’t a trout, 
For the boulder that may be a hat, 
(Chorus) All patrols look out! 


For the innocent knee-high grass, 
For the ditch that never tells, 
Look out! Look out ere you pass— 
And look out for everything else! 
A sign misread as’ you run 
May turn retreat to a rout— 
For all things under the sun 
(Chorus) All patrols look out! 


Look out when your temper goes 
At the end of a losing game; 
And your boots are too tight for your toes, 
And you answer and argue and blame. 
It’s the hardest part of the 1: 
But it has to be learned by the Scout— 
For whining and shirking and “jaw” 
(Chorus) All patrols look out! 


Follows a song of love, sweet and melodious 
rather than passionate, one that would go well 
to music. We take it from The Forum: 


OFFERINGS 


By Brian Hooker 


If I could sing as no man ever sang— 
Find the red heart of that unspoken lore 
That all sweet sound is only hunger for,— 
If I might call the moonlight on the sea, 
The river-lily’s dream, the soul of dew, 
To read the voices of my harmony, 
I should have songs, O love, to sing to you. 


If I could love as no man ever loved— 

The questing of the girl unsatisfied, 

The passion of the bridegroom for the bride, 
The mother’s wonder in her newborn son, 

The boy’s fresh rapture in his life come true— 
If I might compass all these loves in one, 

I should have love, O love, to bring to you. 


Some of the best work done by our younger 
poets has the name John G. Neihardt at- 
tached to it. Mitchell Kennerley has just pub- 
lished a volume of his verse entitled “Man- 
Song.” It has the robust note and the artis- 
tic touch throughout. A number of the best 
poems we have reprinted as they appeared in 
the magazines, but here is something that we 
have missed seeing before and which expresses 
the general spirit and purpose of the whole 
volume : 


O LYRIC MASTER! 
By jJoun G. NEIHARDT 


Out of the great wise silence, brooding and latent 
so long, 

Burst on the world, O Master—sing us the big 
man-song! 


Have we not piled up cities, gutted the iron hills, 
Schooled with our dream the lightning and steam, 
giving them thoughts and wills? 


Have we not laughed at Distance, belting the 
earth with rails? 

Are we a herd of weaklings? Nay, we are 
masterful males! 


We are the poets of matter! Laterit in steel and 
stone, 

Latent in engines and cities and ships, see how 
our songs have growr! 


Long have we hammered and chiseled, hewn and 
hoisted, until— 

Lo, ’neath the wondering noon of the World the 
visible Epic of Will! 


Was it not built as the Masters build, lyric with 
pain and joy? 

Say, is it less than the twin-built Rome, less than 
the song-reared Troy? 


Less than an Argive wrangle, warrior and wife 
in a fuss? 

These you sang in the ancient time—Oh, what 
will you sing for us? 


Breathless we halt in our labor; shout us a song 
to cheer: 

Something that’s swift as a saber, keen for the 
mark as a spear: 
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Full of the echoes of battle—souls crying up 
from the dust! 

Hungry we cried to our singers—our singers have 
flung us a crust! 


Choked with the smoke of the battle, staggering, 
weary with blows, 

We cried for a goblet of music: they flung us 
the dew of a rose! 


Gewgaw goblets they gave us, jeweled and 
polished and fine, 

And filled with the tears of a weakling: Oh, 
God! for a gourd—and wine! 


O big wise Lyric Master, you who have seen 
us build, 

Molding the mud with our tears and blood into 
the thing we willed— 


Soon shall your brooding be over, the dream shall 
be ripened, and then— 

Thunderous out of the silence—hurl us the Song 
of Men! 


We need all kinds of lyrics in order to re- 
flect adequately the complex soul of man. Mr. 
Neihardt’s Kiplingesque ideal gives us one 
kind; Mr. Madison Cawein gives us a differ- 
ent kind. He holds pretty closely to the tra- 
ditional subjects, but he sees with his own 
eyes and plays on his own mellow reed. The 
following from The Atlantic Monthly is more 
like Wordsworth than Kipling: 


A PATH TO THE WOODS 
By Mapison CAweEIN 


Its friendship and its carelessness 

Did lead me many a mile 

Through goat’s-rue, with its dim caress, 
And pink and pearl-white smile; 
Through crowfoot, with its golden lure, 
And promise of far things, 

And sorrel with its glance demure, 

And wide-eyed wonderings. 


It led me with its innocence, 

As childhood leads the wise, 

With elbows here of tattered fence, 
And blue of wildflower eyes; 

With whispers low of leafy speech, 
And brook-sweet utterance ; 

With birdlike words of oak and beech, 
And whistlings clear as Pan’s. 


It led me with its childlike charm, 
As candor leads desire, 

Now with a clasp of blossomy arm, 
A butterfly kiss of fire; 

Now with a toss of tousled gold, 

A barefoot sound of green; 

A vreath of musk, of mossy mold, 
With vague allurements keen. 


It led me with remembered things 

Into an oldtime vale, 

Peopled with faery glimmerings, 

And flower-like fancies pale; 

Where fungus forms stood, gold and gray, 
Each in a mushroom gown, 

And, roofed with red, glimpsed far away, 
A little toadstool town. 


It led me with an idle ease, 

A vagabond look and air, 

A sense of ragged arms and knees 
In weeds, seen everywhere ; 

It led me, as a gypsy leads, 

To dingles no one knows, 

With beauty burred and thorny seeds, 
And tangled wild with rose. 


It led me as simplicity 

Leads age and its demands, 

With bee-beat of its ecstasy, 

And berry-stained touch of hands; 
With round revealments, puff-ball white, 
Through rents of weedy brown, 

And petaled movements of delight 

In rose-leaf limb and gown. 


It led me on and on and on, 
Beyond the Far Away, 

Into a world long dead and gone, 
The world of Yesterday: 

A faery world of memory, 

Faint with its hills and streams, 
Wherein the child I used to be 
Still wanders with his dreams. 


Many of us have looked upon the parrot 
with emotions of curiosity or irritation. Mr. 
Viereck looks upon it with an exaltation that 
carries him easily and swiftly from the un- 
couth creature to the wide cosmos and back 
again. From The Independent: 


THE PARROT 
By Georce SYLVESTER VIERECK 


O bird, grotesque and garrulous, 

In green and scarlet liveried, 

Thy ceaseless prattle hides from us 

The secret of thy dream indeed. 

But in thine eyeball’s mystic bead 

Are mirrored clear to them that read 
Vague, nameless longings like the breed 
Of some exotic incubus. 


Where is thy vision? Overseas? 

In some bright, tropic far-off land 
Where chiding simians in tall trees 
Swing, by luxurious breezes fanned, 
While at fantastic savage feasts 

Brown women uncouth idols hail, 

And through the forest sounds the wail 
Of the fierce matings of wild beasts? 
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Or are thine other memories, 

Of other lives on other trees, 
Encasements in some previous flesh 

In far-off lost existences? 

For as the tiger leaves his spoor 

Upon the prairie, firm and sure 

Life writes itself upon the brain. 

The soul keeps count of loss and gain; 
And in the vibrant, living cells 

Of thy small parrot’s brain there dwells 
A sparkle of the flame benign 

That makes the human mind divine. 


The self-same Life Force fashions us:— 
Its writing are the stars on high, 

Its transient mansions thou as I. 
Through Plato’s mouth it speaks to us, 
Through the earth’s vermin even thus. 
The heaving of a baby’s breast 

And the gyrations of the sun 

To its omnipotence are one 

And make its meaning manifest. 


We are both wanderers of Time 
Who, risen from the primal slime 
When God blew life into the dust, 
Press to some distant goal sublime. 
And often through the thin soul crust 
Rush memories of aa alien clime, 

Of gorgeous revels more robust 

Than any dream of hate or lust 

In the gilt cage upon us thrust, 

And visions strange beyond all rime. 


The Life Force with itself at war 
Molds and remolds us, blood and brain, 
Yet cannot quench us out again, 

And after every change we are. 

The soul-spark all sentient things 
Illumes the night of death and brings 
Remembered, immortality. 

Time cannot take thy soul from thee! 
All living things are one by kind, 
Heritors of the cosmic mind. 

Thus deemed the prophet on whose knee 
The kitten slumbered peacefully, 

And surely good Saint Francis, he 

Who as his sister loved the hind. 


A little poem on a big, big subject. 
taken from The Craftsman: 


LIFE 
By C. M. Garrett 


A shadow here, a shadow there, 
A little sunshine everywhere; 
Today, great joy: tomorrow, care. 


A throb of love, a thrill of hate: 
A long, long waiting at the gate 
For dawns that break an hour too late. 


It is 


And yet a splendid round: a strife 
That man may win who dares the knife 
And plays the game—the game of life. 


Our poets will still be singing of Death, per- 
haps because it is the one great mystery 
science has not laid its profane and revealing 
hands upon. If the spiritualists ever succeed 
in tearing away the veil of this mystery many 
of our poets will languish indeed. If we must 
have songs of Death, we like them in the un- 
terrified spirit in which the following (from 
Everybody's) is written: 


“AFTERWARD” 
By Epitrn M. THomaAs 


Afterward (your poet saith), 
When ye look and say, “’Tis Death !”— 
Afterward no heavy bell 

Toll for me the measured knell; 
No sad masque deface the day, 
Muffling all in black array; 
Afterward no graver write 

Aught of me, on tablet white. 
Through this friendly life I passed 
Comradely, unto the last; 
Otherwise let it not be, 

When sleep cometh over me! 


Unreproved, the child shall tread 
On the green roof o’er my head; 
Would that I might tempt his eye 
With a hovering butterfly— 

Slipping from a rainbow flower 
That shall scarce outlast the hour! 





Sun and shower fall on me 
Through the light shade of a tree! 
Finch and redbreast, come and sing 
An Evangel of the spring! 

Or, when early drops the night, 
When the days are pinched and white, 
Link-like footprints in the snow 
Round and round my bed shall go— 
Little children of the wild 

(Once my feeling had beguiled), 
Speechless, thoughtless, tho they be, 
Let them safer pass, for me! 


When I sleep (as sleep I shall) 
Let the stillness breathe, “All’s well!” 
So, one passing by the cell 

“Vhere a hermit once did dwell, 
Fancies still the chanted prayer 
Hallows all the listening air; 

Let none thither come in dread 

Lest that sleep be of the dead; 

Let them know a Waking Soul 

Now hath portion with the Whole— 
Now hath come into its own, 

In the far-and-near Unknown. 





Recent Fiction 


and the Critics 











OVELISTS and dramatists in the 

search for new themes aspire of 
N late beyond the human. Three 
; recent dramatists, Shaw, Jerome 

K. Jerome and Charles Rann 
Kennedy have made the Son of Man himself 
the disguised protagonist of their plays; Shaw, 
in fact, pleads not without 
justice that there is no 
theme more colossal and in- 
teresting. Novelists too 
have attempted to recast in modern fashion 
the life of the Messiah. Years ago Mrs. 
Lynn Lynton essayed such a portrayal of 
Jesus in a book significantly named “Joshua 
Davidson.” 

A distinguished American poet, Mrs. Elsa 
Barker, has again rewritten the gospel in the 
light of a twentieth century environment.* 
She has not striven for sensationalism, but has 
approached her subject with the profoundest 
awe; there are moments indeed when we fear 
she has mistaken ponderosity for reverence. 
Except for occasional flashes, the book is not 
what we might expect the prose of a poet to 
be. The story interest is entirely lacking, ex- 
cept toward the end. There are moments 
when the author hovers dangerously near the 
absurd. The wisdom of diluting the gospels, 
interspersed with Buddhistic and mystical 
lore, may be questioned. Yet we have no hes- 
itation in pronouncing “The Son of Mary 
Bethel” a remarkable book. There is in Mrs. 
Barker a certain passionate sincerity that 
compels attention. The flaming spirituality 
of the author atones for her artistic deficien- 
cies. Those who know her cunning as a 
metrical artist have no doubt that Mrs. Barker 
could have made a deliberate appeal to sophis- 
ticated palates had she so chosen. She has how- 
ever sacrificed her artfulness on the altar of 
religion. Her novel must be regarded as a work 
of religious rather than literary significance. 
Perhaps such was her intention; perhaps she 
purposely endeavored to extinguish the poet 
in the prophet. We frankly admit that we 
prefer her poetry to her gospels. In spite 
of her obvious sincerity, she is too self-con- 
scious in her prophetic rdle to be effective. 
“T know not,” she remarks in the words of 
Carlyle, “whether this book is worth anything, 


THE SON OF 
MARY BETHEL 


*Tue Son or Mary Betuer. By Elsa Barker. Duf- 


field and Company. 


nor what the world will do with it, or utter- 
ly forbear to do; but this 1 would tell the 
world: You have not had for a hundred years 
any book that comes more direct and flam- 
ingly from the heart of a living man. Do 
what you like with it.” The critics, indeed, 
have done with it what they liked. On the 
whole, however, praise and blame have been 
equally divided. 

While Mrs. Barker nowhere distinctly states 
that Jesse Bethel is a reincarnation of Jesus 
of Bethlehem, she faithfully reproduces the 
gospel narrative in the mold of the present. 
Her Mary Bethel is a profoundly religious 
woman, married to a carpenter of western 
Vermont, and Jesse is their first born. Jesse 
is remarkable as a child; at the tender age of 
four he testified at a camp meeting, and at 
twelve he confounds the learned doctors of 
a hospital. He takes up his father’s profes- 
sion; subsequently, however, he embraces the 
ministry, heals the sick, and raises, if not the 
dead, at least the epileptic. Mrs. Barker’s Mes- 
siah is stripped of supernatural attributes, a 
Christ who has lost his mystical godhead. 
There is one spirit, he tells us, and every man 
is the body of it. This one spirit has as many 
bodies as there are or ever have been beings in 
existence. 

Jesse himself is only one expression of this 
power. All his disciples are introduced under 
names suggesting the Biblical names: Mary 
Magdalene becomes Mary Magnus. The au- 
thor’s adherence to detail does not, in the 
words of The Athenaeum, makes this modern 
Christ more convincing. Mary Magnus is 
driven to sin because Jesse repels her human, 
personal love; yet it is she who writes the 
account of his last days. The added gospel 
of Mary Magdalene is a stroke of genius; 
it is the most imaginative touch in Mrs. Bar- 
ker’s novel. Jesse’s end is not inspiring. When 
it came to the crucifixion, Mrs. Barker’s cour- 
age deserted her. The son of Mary Bethel, 
accused of inciting a riot, meets death from 
the club of a metropolitan bluecoat. 

The Chicago Post admirably defines the lim- 
itations of Mrs. Barker’s parallel method. “To 
place a piece of ground glass over a picture 
and trace thereon the outlines is not to pro- 
duce a picture, nor even a wise way to learn 
the art, no matter how great the copy nor 
how transparent the art.” 
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“The life of Jesus is a flower having its roots 
far back in Jewish history; to appreciate and 
rightly understand its peculiar claims one should 
view it in its own soil. The ethical message of 
that life needs no recasting. Mrs. Barker has 
transplanted the flower without the roots. Con- 
sequently the characters, by which the story must 
succeed as a novel, are wooden and self-con- 
scious; they perform their parts not of them- 
selves and against a background of modern life, 
but merely in obedience to the older story. None 
of them is free and unaffected, as were Jesus, 
John and Peter. 

“No one so_ self-conscious to the point 
of priggishness as was Jesse could win an 
unquestioning discipleship in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Mary Magnus, too, a girl of wealth and 
high breeding, is unconvincing and illogical in 
her sudden wild leap into sin. One need not 
push criticism further. The book will doubtless 
win many readers who will look beyond form 
into substance and hold it a little higher than a 
novel, a little lower than their Bibles.” 


LITERATURE 


The Boston Transcript derides Mrs. Bar- 
ker’s ambition. “To depict a perfectly good 
man trying to redeem humanity is as hard a 
problem as any author can put his pen to. 
The Biblical narrative still remains the one 
great proof that it can be done successfully.” 
The Independent, scenting the “New 
Thought,” bristles with indignation, pro- 
nouncing the book “the most naive compend- 
ium of quotations ever dramatized as fiction 
and designed as Scripture.” Edwin Markham, 
in The American, admits that there will be 
varying opinions about the art of Mrs. Bar- 
ker’s story, but, he tells us, this novel raises 
the greatest question raised by any novel of 
recent times: “Have we a Christian civiliza- 
tion?” The idea of the novel, declares The 
Ledger of Philadelphia, “may shock the de- 
vout; its development may, however, serve to 
awaken the irreligious to whom the gospels 
have remained too distant.” 





T IS rather interesting to com- 
pare another Messianic novel, 
Hall Caine’s much-heralded story 
of a Mohammedan Christ,* with 
Mrs. Barker’s American version 
of the Gospels. Unlike Mrs. Barker, Mr. Hall 
Caine approaches his subject without extreme 
reverence; even his sincerity 
is in doubt. But as a story- 
teller he is craftier than the 
American woman. Both 
authors are unpardonably long, but we read 
Hall Caine’s pages with breathless interest. 
When we close the book, however, we make a 
wry mouth; we feel that Mr. Hall Caine’s ex- 
citement is much ado about nothing. He sets 
into motion a gigantic machinery of races and 
of creeds, his mountains move, but those im- 
mense palpitations only produce a ridiculous, 
monstrously disproportionate mouse. 

The critics almost unanimously condemn 
“The White Prophet,” altho they reluctantly 
admit the narrative skill of the author. “The 
White Prophet,” or “The White Christ,” to 
use the title under which the novel was first 
introduced to British readers, is said to have 
been published simultaneously in ten different 
languages. “And,” remarks Dr. William 
Barry in the London Bookman, “the book will 
be sold by the hundred thousand. ‘The White 
Prophet’ in repeated editions, and perhaps in 
a dramatized version on the stage, may laugh 
at the critics. But the question is, How long?” 


*Tue Wuite PRopHet. 
and Company. 


THE WHITE 
PROPHET 


By Hall Caine. D. Appleton 


Art is long, the saying goes. But Mr. Hall 
Caine’s works are not art, if we accept the 
verdict of the critics against the verdict of 
millions of readers. The source of his popu- 
lar success and critical disfavor, in the opin- 
ion of the Evening Post of Chicago, is a 
“sensationalism which masquerades as great- 
ness—deceiving the many, laughed at by all 
who know sincerity when they see it.” In 
“The White Prophet,” to follow the masterly 
analysis of the Chicago reviewer, Mr. Caine 
tries to do four things: He tries to make a 
story of a great religious leader; he tries to 
analyze the colonial policy of Great Britain; 
he tries to draw a picture of an idealist; he 
tries to create a heroine. “He fails in each,” 
affirms the reviewer, “and how smugly he is 
unconscious of failure is best seen in the 600- 
odd pages of the book. 


“Mr. Caine’s conception of a great religious 
leader is the most serious. It is for this per- 
sonage that the book is named, and presumably 
for his sake that the book was written. Ishmael 
Ameer—this is his name—preaches a gospel whose 
strong resemblance to that of the New Testa- 
ment is much insisted on, and it is hinted that 
he is a reincarnation of Jesus Christ. And yet 
a reference to the plot will show that all his 
actions take place for the sole purpose of sepa- 
rating and then bringing together a pair of lov- 
ers. He preaches a new kingdom of God on 
earth. He accomplishes the engagement of Miss 
Helena Graves and Mr. Gordon Lord. Directly 
this is effected, the real end of his being reached, 
Ishmael Ameer, ‘The White Prophet’—or, as he 
is occasionally called, the White Christ—disap- 
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pears. The utilitarian vulgarity of this is a suffi- 
cient indication of Mr. Caine’s ability to treat 
his subject. 

“But literary sensationalism succeeds by being 
mistaken for genius. By means of a passionate 
solemnity, Mr. Caine has heretofore managed to 
foster the necessary delusion. Now, however, his 
powers have waned. His scenes are not so strik- 
ing, his diction not so bold. The ethics have 
become more tawdry, the plot more ridiculous. 
The figure of the White Prophet does not, as do 
some other inventions of Mr. Caine’s, capture 
the imagination. There is now nothing to pre- 
vent even the admirer of Caine from looking 
further and seeing where he hides behind flimsy 
creation, the shape of a cheap romancer.” 


A similar attitude is taken by the London 
Literary World: 


“*The White Prophet’ moves among the mighty 
of the earth; its protagonists are proconsuls and 
inspired leaders at whose beck nations move; it 
deals with great ‘world-movements,’ such as the 
combine of Pan-Islamism against the over-rule 
of Western civilization; further, it takes, for basis 
of its structure, the tragedy of a son condemned 
to death by his own father, a saint betrayed in 
life and honor by a false wife, who has given her- 
self up to him merely that she may compass the 
destruction of her father’s supposed murderer. 
Prodigious, indeed; with Henry V’s Chorus, we 
feel inclined to call for: 

A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 

And monarchs to behold the swelling scene! 
Yet, alas! the people themselves, for all their 
pomp and circumstance of outward show, are 
but pinchbeck figures who strut and storm their 
hour, and never strike one for a moment with the 
lightning sense of conviction.” 


There was a time, affirms the Boston Tran- 
script, when Hall Caine could be convincing, 
when he possessed the elusive power of the 
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imaginative novelist; but that day passed with 
his first success as a writer of plays. In “The 
Deemster” he saw things as they were, or as 
they might have been; in “The Christian” 
and all that he has written since, he sees men 
and events in terms of melodrama. “His pur- 
pose in the writing of novels is a double one, 
for he must keep his eyes alert upon his read- 
ers and also upon prospective theatre audi- 
ences. The result is that his novels are hys- 
terical, artificial, unreal, and as far as possi- 
ble from the actualities of life.” Even the 
Prophet himself, the writer goes on to say, 
is a “melodramatic Messiah,” a “figment of 
Mr. Hall Caine’s theatrical brain,’ and when 
“The White Prophet” “reaches the stage he 
will doubtless lead its dramatis persone, and 
become the character for the exploitation of 
the skill of a star actor. ‘Nearly all agree 
that there was an element of the supernatural 
about him, so hard is it to attribute to men 
of ordinary human passions the great move- 
ments that affect the world. But while there 
are those who believe him to have been the 
Mahdi, sent expressly to earth to destroy anti- 
Christ, that is to say, the consul general, an 
influential group hold to the opinion that he 
was, and is, Seyidna Isa—Our Lord Jesus.’” 

There are, of course, a few reviews lauda- 
tory in character. The Brooklyn Eagle looks 
askance at the actions of the heroine, but ad- 
monishes the reader not to cavil at her con- 
duct because it opens such mines of dramatic 
material and give so many opportunities for 
strong scenes. The New York World asserts 
that with all his faults, Hall Caine is not to be 
ignored. He usually devotes three or four 
years to a book; “he produces a big book, with 
many characters and many scenes, and his 
very earnestness fuses it into a seemly whole 
and a striking story.” 





LL literature is, in a sense, auto- 
biographical. Jack London’s lat- 
est book* appears to be so in 
particular. Certainly he has in- 
terwoven his own experiences 
with those of his hero, Martin Eden. Like 
Upton Sinclair, Mr. Jack London has por- 
trayed in a sensational novel 

MARTIN EDEN his own early literary strug- 
gle. Martin Eden is a child 

of the slums, a sailor rough and blunt, with 
the delicate soul of a sensitive plant. He saves 
a young bourgeois youth from a band of 


A 


* Martin Epen. By Jack London, The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


hoodlums, and is introduced by him to his 
bourgeois family, including Ruth, his lovely, 
if bourgeois sister. “Excuse me, Miss, for 
buttin’ in that way,” Martin exclaims. “It 
ain’t in my class, but I’m going to make it my 
class.” His experiences in the past had been 
confined to women of the lowest order. Ruth, 
to him, is an angelic vision. Love melts his 
heart and improves his grammar. In fact, the 
blunt sailor, by a marvelous transformation, 
is changed into a bookworm. He lusts for 
knowledge with an almost physical passion. 
The poet and the writer who had slumbered 
in the subconscious caverns of his brain awak- 
ens; he writes nineteen hours a day, sleeps in 
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squalid quarters, and hires himself out as a 
laundryman for thirty dollars a month to gain 
another respite from brain starvation. The 
bulk of his wages he converts into postage 
stamps; he sends out manuscript after manu- 
script, but the birds of his fancy, like proverb- 
ial chickens, come home to roost. No one has 
faith in his genius; his sister looks upon him 
as a loafer; his sweetheart—for Ruth had 
been unable to escape the virile magnetism of 
this sailor-poet—urges him to accept a small 
clerkship in her father’s office. The ravens 
of despair darken his sky. He attributes his 
failure to the incapacity of the powers that 
be in the world of letters; he waxes eloquent 
when he writes of them. The chief qualifica- 
tion of ninety-nine per cent. of all editors, 
he assures us, is that they have failed as 
writers. 


“Don’t think they prefer the drudgery of the 
desk and the slavery to their circulation and to 
the business manager to the joy of writing. They 
have tried to write and they have failed. And 
right there is the cursed paradox of it. Every 
portal to success in literature is guarded by those 
watchdogs, the failures in literature. The edi- 
tors, sub-editors, associate editors, most of them, 
and the manuscript readers for the magazines 
and book publishers, most of them, nearly all of 
them, are men who wanted to write and who 
have failed. And yet they, of all creatures un- 
der the sun the most unfit, are the very creatures 
who decide what shall and what shall not find 
its way into print—they, who have proved them- 
selves not original, who have demonstrated that 
they lack the divine fire, sit in judgment upon 
originality and genius. And after them come 
the reviewers, just so many more failures. Don’t 
tell me that they have not dreamed the dreams 
and attempted to write poetry or fiction; for they 
have, and they have failed. Why, the average 
review is more nauseating than cod-liver oil. 
But you know my opinion on the reviewers and 
the alleged critics. There are great critics, but 
they are as rare as comets. If I fail as a writer, 
I shall have proved for the career of editorship. 
There’s bread and butter and jam, at any rate.” 


And then suddenly, magically, success beck- 
ons. Glorified with the halo of a “best seller,” 


he finds himself courted and dined. Even 
Ruth is reconciled to him; he, however, stern- 
ly rejects her; he declines her with thanks, 
even as his manuscripts had in the past been 
returned. The hypocrisy of human nature is 
revealed to him. There was no justice in 
this “scheme of things,” He was no different 
from what he had been; his work was no 
different. He was now sought out, besieged 
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and flattered, not because he was Martin 
Eden, but because he was famous and wealthy. 
Indignantly he throws everything, even life, 
from him. He undertakes a trip to the South 
Seas; and one night “drops into darkness.” 

The ending of the story is too pessimistic 
to be universally acceptable. The Washing- 
ton Star declares that Mr. London has never 
done anything more shocking and unnecces- 
sarily “dramatic” than the suicide of his hero. 
“It is doubtful,” the reviewer goes on to say, 
“whether Mr. London’s trip to the South Seas 
has improved his literary style or added to his 
intellectual stature, if this book is a measure 
of his present equipment.” The Boston Tran- 
script finds it inferior to “The Call of the 
Wild,” “The Sea Wolf” and “Before Adam.” 
In the first three stories, our Boston con- 
temporary asserts, he was easily credible be- 
cause scenes and characters were far away 
and far apart from our lives; in the present 
story he touches us too nearly to be wholly 
plausible. 


“He is too violent, too belligerent, too exag- 
gerative, too crude to be the artist in fiction that 
he has elsewhere been. There are scraps of so- 
cialism, of anarchism, of a dozen other isms that 
too plainly reveal the novelist’s own personal 
prejudices. He is, it is clearly apparent, giving 
us here detached fragments of autobiography, 
but it is the autobiography of personal animus 
and not the autobiography of experience such as 
we have, for instance, in ‘David Copperfield.’ 
His story is at once too close to and too far 
from real life, too full of the meat of human 
weakness to be utterly complete and truthful.” 


The New York Globe, however, predicts 
that the book will add to the author’s reputa- 
tion, even if it is a little hard on the editors 
and book reviewers whose daily prayer is: 
“Dear God delivers us from the temptations 
of literature, teach us to so live that we may 
not add to the burden of beoks which is al- 
ready greater than the world can bear.” It 
might also be argued that certain distinguished 
authors, such as Edwin Markham, are also 
critics. William Marion Reedy is grateful to 
Jack London for putting “entrails” into our 
literature. “A powerful book,” he exclaims in 
The Mirror, “written white-heatedly, scream- 
ing ‘J’accuse!’ at society, education, economy, 
politics, God, man, woman. A prodigious thing 
in letters, Polyphemic, huge, vast, monstrous, 
whose only eye is put out—the eye of faith. 
I’ve never seen a Rodin sculpture, but that’s 
what ‘Martin Eden’ makes me think of when 
I read the book.” 





LITTLE TROT 


LITTLE TROT—A STORY 


One of the most promising young French writers is André Lichtenberger, the author of this 


simple and touching little story. 


It is of two children, one of whom, Trot, is for the first time 


brought into contact with hunger and want in the form of a little ragamuffin, and who has 
his religious theories severely tested in the effort to furnish relief. 
Christmas story, but it is permeated with the true spirit of the Christmas season. 
print from The Novel Magazine. 


ROT was playing on the beach. Be- 

hind mummie’s house there is such 

a pretty little beach, quite a tiny 

one. Trot is allowed to play there 

N\2syCeS7) alone—only he must not go too 

near the sea. Besides, Jane stays in the gar- 

den and every now and then takes a peep at him. 

Trot had his spade with him. He had made 

an enormous hole and an enormous mountain, 

almost, but not quite, as high as those big rocks 
that lie all day as if asleep near the sea. 

“Come and have your lunch, Master Trot,” and 
Trot got out of the hole to receive a roll of 
bread and a piece of chocolate from Jane. 

He went back to his mountain. It is not very 
comfortable to eat standing up. Better change 
the mountain into an armchair. Trot sat down 
again, his legs in the hole. He nibbled away at 
his chocolate, with his sharp little teeth. You 
could make quite pretty designs on it with them. 
It really was rather amusing. 

Who was that? A shadow fell in front of 
Trot. Trot looked up. It was a little boy! He 
was very dirty and dreadfully ragged. His face 
and hands were quite black. There were ugly lit- 
tle red spots under his nose. Trot raised his 
spade threateningly. 

“Go away!” 

The little boy rubbed his eyes with his elbow; 
he went a yard or two away, then sat down on 
the sand opposite Trot and stared at him. 

Trot went on munching and stared back. Here 
was someone Jane could not wash from head to 
foot every day. What a lucky boy! And yet—after 
all, Trot was a little gentleman. Of course it is 
a bother to be washed, but one must be clean. 
How ugly this little boy was. 

“You really are dirty, aren’t you?” 

The little boy raised his eyes, then dropped 
them again and began giggling in a silly way 
without replying. He let the sand slide from 
one hand to the other. But this did not seem to 
amuse him much. He never once left off staring 
at Trot, who was just finishing his roll of bread. 

Trot looked at him attentively. He noticed 
that the boy’s glance was fixed on the roll. 

“Rolls are very good, aren’t they?” said Trot, 
as he crammed the last bit into his mouth. 

The boy gave a sad little grunt. 

“Have you had your lunch?” 

The little boy stared at him with amazed eyes. 
Trot repeated his question: 

“Have you had your lunch?” 

The little boy shook his head. 


It is not a conventional 


We re- 


“Well, I suppose you will have it soon?” 

The little boy looked down. He filled his hand 
with sand again and went on with his old occu- 
pation, once more shaking his head. 

“I don’t believe you are going to have any 
lunch.” 

The little boy did not reply, but Trot knew 
he had guessed the truth. 

“T expect you were bilious yesterday?” 

The little boy opened his eyes wide. The word 
“bilious” did not belong to his world. But he 
shook his head, 

“Did you have a stomach-ache?” 

The head-shaking still continued. 

“Or perhaps you were naughty?” 

Still silence. 

“Well, why did you have nothing to eat?” 

The little boy scratched his head with one 
hand and rubbed his nose with the other. He 
then made a series of quite unintelligible sounds. 

“Didn’t they give you anything?” 

Once more he shook his head. 

“Why didn’t you ask your mother for some- 
thing ?” 

“T did ask her.” 

“Then why didn’t she give you anything?” 

“There was nothing in the house.” 

This information sounded absurd to Trot. What 
would be the good of larders and pantries? If 
you opened one in the hall or kitchen you could 
see any amount of nice things. So that could not 
be true. The little boy was telling ‘stories. His 
mother had said there was nothing in order to 
punish him. Trot said in a very stern voice: 

“You must have been naughty. What did you 
do?” 

The little boy simply looked at him with dazed, 
round eyes. Trot grew impatient, 

“Perhaps you were greedy, or rude, or made 
your governess angry, or did not learn your les- 
sons ?” 

Nothing but a head-shake. 

“Were you disobedient?” 

The child’s lips trembled. 

“I do what I like. No one tells me nothing.” 

Whatever did this mean? Trot began to grow 
angry. 

“Well, then, why did you get nothing to eat?” 

Once more the child replied wearily: 

“There was nothing in the house.” 

So it really was true. Trot was overcome with 
surprise. Was such a thing possible? Was it 
true that a mother could really have nothing to 
give her little son to eat? 
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“Then you are hungry?” 

There was no mistaking the answer in the 
little boy’s eyes. 

“If I had known that I would have given you 

‘ my roll, because I really was not at all hungry. 
But I have eaten it all, you see.” 

The little boy nodded his head resignedly; he 
quite understood. 

Trot reflected a moment, then he asked a diffi- 
cult question: 

“Why was there nothing in your mother’s pan- 
try?” 

“We haven’t a pantry.” 

This was really extraordinary. 

“But what about the larder?” 

“Father is out of work. Mother is ill in bed 
with a little brother. So there ain’t much to grow 
fat on.” 

What a rude way to talk. Trot knew he ought 
not to listen to badly brought up children. He 
felt quite sure he ought to go, but curiosity pre- 
vailed. 

“Why doesn’t your father buy you something 
to eat?” 

“He hasn’t any money.” 

Well, here at last was a good reason. And 
yet Thérése often bought things without money; 
she told them to put them down to mummie’s 
account. 

“Tell them to put it down to the account.” 

The child shook his head. He did not under- 


stand. He began playing with the sand again. 

Trot felt dazed and almost frightened. There 
were actually children who were quite good, and 
yet their mothers had nothing to give them to 


eat. What could God be thinking of? Was it 
really possible? Trot began his questions again. 

“Does your father ask God each day to give 
him his daily bread?” 

Once more the little boy did not understand. 
Trot repeated his question. 

“T don’t think so.” 

Trot sighed. So here at last was the explan- 
ation; and it was really very serious. 

“Do you mean to say your father does not 
say his prayers?” 

“IT don’t think so.” 

“He never talks to God?” 

“I don’t think so. At least only when he’s 
angry.” 

“What a funny time to pray. 
say then?” 

“He says ‘God Almighty,’ and he makes a fear- 
ful row.” 

Trot meditated. That could not be a good 
prayer. Mother had never taught him one like 
it. Perhaps it was only for grown-up people. 

“Well, how do you yourself pray?” 

The little boy laughed slyly, but did not reply. 

“Tell me how you pray.” 

The little boy went on chuckling. At last he 
jerked out: 

“It’s all lies about God.” 

Trot was overwhelmed with horror. All lies 
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about God! The good God to whom his little 
mother taught him to say his prayers every 
evening, who took care no harm came to daddy 
when he was on the sea, who gave Trot his daily 
bread, and not only bread but cake and choco- 
late and all sorts of good things besides. Trot 
went crimson in the face. 

“You are very wicked. And God is quite right 
not to give you anything to eat if that is the way 
you thank Him.” 

“What is there to thank Him for?” asked the 
little boy. 

The question rather puzzled Trot. The little 
boy was right—if you are wicked and very mis- 
erable you do not want to pray to God. You feel 
angry with everybody. Trot had already moved 
a step or two away. He thought for a moment, 
then came back. ° 

“Listen to me. If you do not pray, then of 
course God cannot hear you. If you ask Him 
for something to eat, He will give it to you, but 
you must ask Him. 

The little boy looked doubtful. He did not 
quite believe what Trot had told him. But, after 
all, it could not matter much asking. You never 
know what may happen. Only the other day, 
when he had been begging, someone had given 
him a penny. 

“Where is God?” 

It was not easy to answer this question, and 
Trot’s reply was a little confused. God was 
everywhere, particularly in the churches. You 
could not see Him, but you had only to ask for 
something to get it, Trot explained. 

“Tonight before you go to bed pray God to 
send you a big roll’ of bread tomorrow, and you 
will get it.” 

“Where shall I find it?” 

“Oh, on the table with your cocoa. You won't 
have any cocoa? Well, then, on the mantel- 
piece.” 

“Then father would take it. I would rather 
God put it here in the hole near the cliff. I could 
come and find it.” 

Nothing could be easier; it was not the usual 
thing for God to do, but He would not mind 
making an exception of the little boy. He must 
only explain it all to God and tell Him the place 
—so everything was settled now. 

But the little boy still seemed doubtful. What 
was the matter? 

“I don’t know how to say it to God. 
know Him.” 

Trot sighed patiently. What a stupid little boy 
he was. Never mind—now he had begun Trot 
would go through with it. He knelt down. 

“De as I do.” 

The little boy tried to do the same. 

He tumbled on his nose. 

Trot grew angry. At last he got him properly 
into place. 

“Fold your hands.” 

After several unsuccessful attempts, the hands 
were folded. But how dirty they were! God 
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would certainly not be very pleased with them. 

“Say after me: ‘Dear God, I am very hun- 
gry. Well, go on.” 

The little boy made several little grunts; lis- 
tening very carefully you could make out “God” 
and “hungry,” and all the time he wiggled like 
an eel. 

“Keep still. ‘I am very hungry. Please put a 
big roll of bread for me tomorrow morning in 
the hole by the cliff, where Trot has left his 
spade. Amen.’” 

Trot got up well content. That was the way 
to pray. He went off nodding patronizingly to 
his pupil. 

Trot was very thoughtful all the evening. How 
glad the little boy would be to-morrow. Trot 
had unlimited faith; nevertheless a doubt arose 
in his mind. 

“Mummie, God always gives us what we ask 
for, doesn’t He?” 

“Always, sonnie, if it is something reasonable 
and we really mean it.” 

Trot was reassured. It was surely quite rea- 
sonable to ask for some breakfast, and as for 
really meaning it—well, Trot remembered with 
what hungry eyes the little boy had watched 
him eat. 

Trot slept soundly. He dreamt of great piles 
of rolls, big as the horns of a cow or the tusks 
of an elephant, which God was heaping up before 
the poor little boy. He ate and ate until he could 
eat no longer. God always brought him more. 
He laughed and was happy. His cheeks grew 
red and fat. Trot was delighted and very proud. 

“Good-morning, Master Trot. I hope you have 
slept well?” 

Jane washed and dressed Trot. Perhaps the 
little boy ought to ask God to wash him and give 
him some new clothes as well. All the time Trot 
was being dressed he could think of nothing else. 
He was longing to see the little boy’s face when 
he found the roll. How warmly the sun shone. 
That was so that the roll would not get wet. 

Trot swallowed his cocoa in two seconds; he 
stuffed his roll into his pocket to save time. 

“May I go on to the shore for a little, mum- 
mie?” 

“What a hurry you are in today, dear. Well, 
it is really a lovely morning, so run along. When 
your governess comes we will call you. 
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Trot rushed off. He ran straight to the cliff. 
What would God's roll be like? It ought to be 
shinier and much bigger than a baker’s. Trot 
began to feel rather envious. He put his hand 
in the hole. He looked in. He grew pale with 
misgiving. There was nothing there. 

He looked again. Could it be true? Perhaps 
God had dropped it on one side. Trot looked 
all round. Nothing anywhere. He looked in all 
the other holes near the cliff. Still nothing to 
be seen. What could it mean? In a minute or 
two the little boy would be there, and when he 
found nothing he would say again that it was all 
lies about God; he would think Trot had de- 
ceived him, and he would be so hungry. 

Oh dear, oh dear, how dreadful it 
course God had been too busy, or He had for- 
gotten, or the rolls had been burnt—that had 
happened once at home. All the same, a burnt 
roll would have been better than none at all. 
Whatever could he do? 

Trot was distracted. His legs seemed to give 
way beneath him when he saw in the distance 
the little boy racing towards the cliff, his face 
lit up in joyful anticipation, his mouth positively 
watering for the feast. Trot felt chilled to the 
bone. Somehow he must save the situation. 
Mechanically he put his hand in his pocket. What 
luck! His breakfast roll still lay there un- 
touched. He drew it out and quickly put it in 
the hole. 
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The little boy sat on the ground comfortably 
munching. Trot stood up and looked thoughtfully 
at him. He realized all at once that he was 
very hungry himself. It seemed very hard to 
watch his breakfast disappear so quickly. But 
he could not help feeling glad when he thought 
how grateful God ought to be to him for re- 
pairing His oversight. 

The little boy swallowed the last crumb. 

“Was the roll very good?” 

“Rather. But all the same God never sent 
I saw you put it in the hole.” 

This was indeed a blow. It was true, too. No 
use denying it. But suddenly Trot’s face cleared, 
and he answered triumphantly: 

“Yes, but you see it was God Who told me 
to put it there.” 

And he ran off, hungry but victorious. 
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TRULY NOBLE 

Fatr MILLIonarrRE: “Oh, Vladimir, they say you 
are a fortune-hunter, and are only marrying me 
for my wealth. Tell me that this is not true.” 

Lorp Depproke: “Why, my dearest, I would 
marry you if you were penniless.” 

Farr MILLIONAIRE: “Prove this, my own Vladi- 
mir, and I shall be absolutely happy.” 

Lorp DepsroKE: “Settle the whole of your vast 
fortune upon me, leaving yourself destitute, and 
I will wed you in the face of the whole world.” 
London Tit-Bits, 


A LONG-PANTER 

Mary, aged fourteen, was found one day by 
an older sister sobbing and crying. 

“What is the matter?” she asked, with great 
concern. 

“Three boys have asked me td go to the dance 
to-night,” was the unexpected reply. 

“Well, my dear child, certainly that is not 
such a terrible misfortune.” 

“Yes, but I told the first one I would go with 
him, and the last one was a long-panter!"— 
Harper's Magazine. y 
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BELLA DONNA Robert Hichens 


This noted author has returned to the region of his greatest triumph, Africa, and set his scenes in that 
wonderful country. It is a powerful drama—a contest between materialism and idealism, between a 
man who loves the soul and a woman who adores the body. Ready early in October. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.50. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


FLUTE OF THE GODS, THE Marah Ellis Ryan 


A dramatic romance of the American Indian of the desert, pronounced by an eminent scholar the most 
—— Indian novel ever written. The 24 photogravure illustrations by Edward S. Curtis are of remark- 
able beauty. 

Cloth, 8vo. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.68. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 


HAPPY HAWKINS Robert Alexander Wason 


“The story of a cowboy, told by himself; it abounds in rollicking fun, daring adventures, thrilling 
encounters and romance.’’—Springfield Union. 

“The question is: Has any novel of the West as good as this been written since ‘The Virginian’ ?”’—The Nation. 
Lilustrated, $1.50. Small, Maynard & Company, Boston. 


IN P EANUT LAND Eva Dean 


A new juvenile, with verses and pictures. The present season will find some Peanut People crowdin 
the holiday host of Goops and Gollowing, Woozle Beast, and Brownies, and making a very strong bi 
indeed for popularity. 

Size, 8% «10%. Boards, $1.25. Cloth, $1.75. R. F. Fenno & Company, New York. 


IRENE OF THE MOUNTAINS, A Romance of Old Virginia 
Cary Eggleston 


Geo: 
Not for years has Mr. Eggleston, with all his successes in the field of Southern fiction, written a 
story so lively in its movement and of such descriptive charm. 
$1.50. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, Boston. 


IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN William De Morgan 


By the author of “Joseph Vance,” “‘Alice-for-Short,” and “Somehow Good.” 

In five years Mr. De Morgan has achieved a reputation second to none among the English novelists. 
His new book will even add to this reputation. It is a masterpiece. 

Cloth, 12mo, 702 pps., $1.75. Henry Holt and Company, New York. 


JOHN MARVEL, ASSISTANT Thomas Nelson Page 
This great novel, which is considered Mr. Page’s masterpiece, is a live and vivid romance of to-day. 
The scene is in a great Western city; the people are of many classes and kinds; the plot, swift, dramatic 
and absorbing. : 
Illustrated, $1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


KINGDOM OF EARTH, THE Anthony Partridge 


A dashing romance of an European crown prince and a Wellesley College girl. 
With Wenzell illustrations. $1.50. Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 


LAND OF LONG AGO, THE Eliza Calvert Hall 


Another delightful volume of Aunt Jane’s recollections of Kentucky homes that promises to be as pop- 
ular as “Aunt Jane of Kentucky.” : 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. Little, Brown, & Company, Boston. 


LANTERN OF LUCK, THE Hudson Douglas 


Mr. Douglas wrote that fascinating story, ‘“‘A Million a Minute.’”’ He has gone one better on “The Lantern 
of Luck,” for a better tale of the “rattling romance’”’ type has yet to be written. This is not only the 
NOVEL of the season but it is the Gift Book of the season. 

Cloth, 12mo, 6 illustrations by Christy, $1.50. W. J. Watt & Company, New York. 


LILAC GIRL, THE Ralph Henry Barbour 
Those who are fond of dainty books always watch for Ralph Henry Barbour’s annual Holiday romance, 
as it is sure to be a delightfully charming tale of the old, old story, yet ever new. This year’s story is 
tender in sentiment and light in touch as its predecessors. I/lustrated in color by Clarence F. Underwood. 
Cloth, gilt top. $2.00. In a box. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


MAN SHAKESPEARE, THE, And His Tragic Life Story Frank Harris 


A London critic writes: ““A most astonishing and fascinating book: the finest product of synthetic crit- 
icism, finer because far truer than Carlyle’s ‘Cromwell’ or Renan’s ‘Life of Jesus.’ Mr. Harris has not 
been afraid to paint in the shadows. As biography, this book must rank with Boswell’s ‘Life of John- 
eon.” ”” 

Large octavo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50 net. Mitchell Kennerley, New York. 


MARGARITA’S SOUL “Ingraham Lovell” 
As good as The Beloved Vagabond and Trilby. ; : . 
“For pure emotional power, the scene in Trafalgar Square will always occupy a niche in my memory 
alongside the death ot Gael Newcome.’’—Cincinnati Times-Star. 
16 full-page half-tone illustrations, numerous line-cuts reproduced from drawings by J. Scott Williams; 
also Whistler Butterfly Decorations. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. John Lane Company, New Y ork. 


MR. JUSTICE RAFFLES E. W. Hornung 
Many stories have been written about Raffles, but this is the first entire novel in which he plays the 
part of a hero. Raffles’s coolness and skill, the love affair, and the exciting climax make this the best 
of all Hornung’s stories. i 
$1.50. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
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) THE PURE PEROXIDE 
== OF HYDROGEN 





because of its greater strength and 


Exact 


purity, is so much more effective —genp oa 
and pleasant for personal use, that FOR Free 
it is rapidly taking the place of 
ordinary Peroxide in the homes of 
discriminating people. 


SAMPLE Sample 


Is so pure that it does not require acetanilid, the 
preservative commonly used in ordinary Peroxide 
to keep it from losing its strength. <A bottle of 
Dioxogen may cost you more than ordinary 
Peroxide, just as the soap you buy for persona! 
use costs more than the soap you buy for the 
laundry. Yet, because of its greater strength and 
uniformity (Dioxogen is fully 25% stronger than 
the legal standard), Dioxogen is in reality most 
economical as well as most pleasant and effective. If you have never used Di- 
oxogen, or if you have been 
> buying ordinary Peroxide of 
. Hydrogen for personal use, 
) we wantto send you a 2 oz. 
+¥ ==. bottle entirely without cost 
to you. The very best evi- 
dence of the advantages of 
Has many every-day uses in every home. As a Dioxogen is Dioxogen itself, 
mouth wash it bubbles about the gums and teeth, and we want youto try itat 
thoroughly cleansing them of all particles of decay our expense. We willal- 
; ES he re a . x so send booklet fully 
and infectious substances; as a gargle Dioxogen wi 
th £ irritati : | ; describing its many 
removes — 1e cause of irritation in the throat ; uses. Cutoffand 
dropped into cuts, open wounds, or sores it bubbles mail coupon 
as long as infection remains and is a sure safe- or send 
guard against further trouble. It is the best kind postal CHEMICAL 


; “a . to-da: co. 
of health insurance. y 98 Front Street 


New York 
Cheek one of the following: 
THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO G1 pr greyed Dien 
e any Peroxide of Hydrogen. I 
would like to try Dioxogen. 
NEW YORK C) | am using a Peroxide, but not Diox- 
ogen, for personal use. I would like to 
compare Dioxogen with the kind I am 
now using. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE az 


Druggist’s Name. 
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$1,200 ANNUAL DIVIDENDS 


NE of the most astonishing phases 

of the recent commercial devel- 

O opment of, this country is the re- 
cy. markable growth of the great 
It is estimated that every year the Ameri- 
can public spends around $100,000,000 in buy- 
ing magazines and in purchasing advertising 


popular magazines. 


space in them. 

Twenty years ago the business of publish- 
ing periodicals in the United States was of 
very little consequence. Now it is one of the 
largest and most profitable of American indus- 
tries. 
lishers have established enormous enterprises 


Within this short time magazine pub- 
and have made splendid fortunes. These for- 
tunes are increasing; for the magazine busi- 
ness and magazine properties are growing 
greater every year. 

One magazine alone has already made about 
$10,000,000 for its owners. Another has made 
more than that. 

These big fortunes have been made quickly. 
If you could have invested only $100 in Mun- 
sey’s a few years ago, your investment would 
now be worth about $12,000 and would be 
paying you about $1,200 every year in divi- 
dends! 

McClure’s made 1000 per cent. in ten years 
for its stockholders. 

Everybody's, the Cosmopolitan, the Out- 
look, the Ladies’ Home Journal and Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s and others have made 
and are making large fortunes for their own- 
ers. 

But unfortunately the public has rarely had 
an opportunity to share in the splendid profits 
of a great business that depends so directly 
upon the patronage of the public. 

For this reason it is not surprising that 
when one of the best known of the big popu- 
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FROM A $100 INVESTMENT 


lar magazines announced an arrangement by 
which magazine readers might share on an 


unusual and attractive basis in the im- 


mense earnings of magazine publishing that 
this offer met with an immediate and broad 


response. The offer was made by Pearson’s. 

Pearson's Magazine, of course, is known 
everywhere as one of the great, powerful 
magazines of America. The men behind it 
are among the foremost in the publishing 
world. For years their names have stood at 
the head of the printing and publishing in- 
dustry. 

A chance to obtain an interest in such a big 
popular magazine enterprise on a basis that 
insured absolute safety and offered the op- 
portunity for handsome profits naturally at- 
tracted the attention of shrewd investors in 
all parts of America. The response was so 
rapid that many thousands of dollars from 
prominent: men and women in all parts of the 
United States are pouring into the magazine. 

No magazine of the prominence and repu- 
tation of Pearson’s had ever before made such 
an offer to magazine readers. 

This plan is deseribed by Pearson’s in an 
attractive booklet entitled “How Magazines 
Make Fortunes.” To those who have a gen- 
eral knowledge of the great magazines of the 
country this booklet is one of the most at- 
tractive bits of literature ever published; for 
it tells about the early careers of Frank A. 
Munsey, Samuel S. McClure and other promi- 
nent magazine publishers; it gives some ex- 
tremely important inside information about 
the great well-known magazines like the La- 
dics’ Home Journal, Everybody's, and others; 
and it describes fully the profit-sharing offer 
which Pearson’s has made. 

You can probably obtain one of these book- 
lets by writing to A. L. Little, publisher of 
Pearson’s Magazine, 47 West 34th Street, 
New York. Ask him to send you a copy of 
“How Magazines Make Fortunes.” It would 
be advisable to write to Mr. Little immediately 
so that you may learn about the offer of Pear- 
son’s before it is closed. It would be well for 
you to tell Mr. Little that you read this arti- 
cle in CurrENT LITERATURE. 
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Man a Machine 


“CLOGGED-UP” 


F you had an automobile and never 
cleaned it internally, but allowed 

] the oil, the 
fuel, and the particles of waste 


residue from the 
which the machine itself produces to accumu- 
late, you would not be surprised if it not only 
clogged up, but wore out. 

If your watch is left to its own resources 
and not cleaned internally in the most thoro 
way, it will, even tho “dust-tight,” gather to 
itself enough foreign matter to put it out of 
business. 

And every day that an “unclean” watch, 
auto, or any other machine is compelled to run 
wears seriously its vital parts and saps its 
Vitality. 

Just so is the human vitality sapped and the 
“works” of humans worn—not, mind you, if 
we lived strictly up to the simple, primitive, 
but rigorous laws of nature, but who does 
and who can? 

If we were all farmers and labored in the 
fields from morning till night, or lumbermen 
chopping trees the day long—if we were able 
to earn our salt in one of the few, the very 
few, occupations which call into play every 
muscle and joint which nature has supplied for 
the purpose of effectually throwing off the 
waste which our systems naturally create and 
accumulate—— 

If, in addition to this, we ate, drank and 
strict accordance 
Mother Nature’s demands, no one would have 
cause to say, “I have Spring Fever”; “I feel 
Yellow”; “I am Blue”; “I am Nervous’— 


slept in with exacting 


but show me one who violates any of her laws 
who can truthfully say “I am never afflicted 
with any of these.” 

Are you ever so afflicted? 

The life we live is to a great extent arti- 
ficial. 
to satisfy Nature’s requirements as far as 


Many of us endeavor in our spare time 


possible by exercise, but does this suffice? 
Does this absolutely obviate for you all the 
mild and serious ailments to which you are 
If it does not, as is doubtless the 
case, what further is required? 


subject? 


Man of to-day is as near a machine as he 
probably ever can become, and still exist, and 
to keep him in perfect “running order” he has 
to be treated as such. Now, if your watch or 
auto was “clogged-up” with foreign matter 
threatening its very existence unless removed, 
would you apply acid to rid it of this foreign 
matter? You could get an acid that would do 
it, but you know that it would also injure the 
mechanism. 

So I don’t think you would use it—you 
would cleanse with that which nature has 
provided to make and keep it clean with no 
injury to the “works.” 

I wonder why everyone does not treat the 
most precious thing on earth to them, their 
physical bodies, in the same considerate fash- 
ion. that their internal 
organs make waste which is rank poison to the 
blood and the system, and, under our present 
mode of living, the functions ridding it of 
these are, without aid of some kind, unable to 


accomplish it. 


Everyone knows 
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Their first thought is of the drug-shop and 
medicine. Never a thought of whether Na- 
ture can be assisted by her own provisions, 
but “Acid to the machine”—that’s just what it 
means. 

Prof. Alonzo Clark, M.D., of the New York 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, says, 
“All of our curative agents are poisons, and 
as a consequence every dose diminishes the 
patient’s vitality.” 

Prof. Joseph M. Smith, M.D., of the same 
school, says: “All medicines which enter the 
circulation poison the blood in the same man- 
ner as do the poisons that produce disease.” 

This waste in the system can be effectually 
reached, and the intestines cleansed and kept 
pure by Nature’s greatest cleanser and healer, 
Warm Water, which, if properly introduced, 
is the only rational, safe and sure way of puri- 
fying, sterilizing and keeping in perfect work- 
ing order the internal organism. 

No poison, no violence here. Just as sen- 
sible and sure a method as is external bathing 
certain to keep the pores open and the external 
organism sweet and clean. 

That dangerous and incidentally very expen- 
sive disease Appendicitis, is caused solely and 
directly by accumulated waste. Indirectly I 
would hesitate to name the complaints attrib- 
utable to this same cause. It is a well known 
fact that the blood, in circulating, comes in 
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contact with the contents of the colon twice in 
twenty-four hours, and, taking up by absorp- 
tion the poisons they contain, distributes them 
throughout the entire system. 

The system is gradually weakened until it 
is no longer able to fight successfully against 
the microbes which are taken into the body 
through the air and otherwise, and are con- 
tinually struggling for the mastery—those 
germs which are dominant , at the time 
inevitably gain the upper hand and the 
particular illness which they produce de- 
velops. 

I would advise everyone who is interested 
in keeping as near a perfectly healthy con- 
dition as possible without racking the system 
by unnatural drugging to write personally to 
Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell, M.D., 135J West 65th 
Street, New York, mentioning that they have 
read this article. He will be glad, under these 
conditions, to send without cost a treztise on 
Internal Baths called “The What, The Why, 
The Way.” 

‘It will be very interesting to everyone, as it 

shows clearly how rational is the system of 
Internal Bathing, and in what way it differs 
from and is superior to forcing and injuring 
the functions by drugs—much clearer and in 
greater detail than can be covered by this 
brief article. 


WaLtTerR W. GrIFFITH. 
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Money 








Making Hint 


HOW $15 GREW TO $15,000 


ERE is a short story of the splen- 

did commercial growth and suc- 

cess of a company that has risen 
SDCSO from a small beginning to lead- 
ership in a business in which the profits are 
unusually large. 

The Racine Boat Manufacturing Company 
is one of the foremost boat building companies 
in America. Its big plant at Muskegon, Mich. 
(moved some time ago from Racine, Wis.), 
has a capacity of 4,000 boats and vessels a 
year. Its name is known and its boats are 
sailing on all the waters of the world. Many 
prominent men are owners of Racine yachts. 

The president of this company started in 
He is 


now the head of a corporation with a capital 


business with an investment of $1,500. 


of $1,500,000. 

Its foremost customer is the United States 
Government, for which the Racine Company 
In this de- 


partment of its business alone, there is now 


has built and is building vessels. 


the special opportunity of an important in- 
crease. 

The company has been working night and 
day and has not been able to turn out more 
than 50 per cent. of the business that has been 
offered. This shows the immense increase in 
the demand for pleasure boats from the Amer- 
This demand is felt first, of 


course, by the company which is the most 


ican people. 


prominent in the industry. 


As a part of its plan for handling its pres- 
ent business and for a large increase in its 
capacity, the Racine Company has announced 
an offer by which a share may be obtained on 
an unusual basis in the greater profits which 
the company will make. 

It is 
The 


company is a large, established and thriving 


The investment gives absolute safety. 
backed by ample assets of great value. 
enterprise. And in addition to the high guar- 
anteed income paid at once, this opportunity 
is extraordinary because of the profit-sharing 
arrangement by which you may-share in all 
the profits of the company—its important 
Government work—and its other profitable 
and increasing business. 

This exceptional opportunity for money 
makers is clearly described in a booklet, “The 
Racine Profit-Sharing Plan.” 

If you have $50, $100 or $1,000 which you 
would like to invest where it will be abso- 
lutely safe, providing a large income imme- 
diately, with the opportunity for still greater 
profits, you should write to W. J. Reynolds, 
President of the Racine Boat Manufacturing 
Company, 1328 Broadway, New York. The 
offer has already attracted wide attention, and 
It will be 
advisable for you to send for the booklet 
You might teil Mr. Reynolds 
that you have read this article in Current 


it is not likely to be open long. 
immediately. 
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Cut Glass—most Cherished 
of all the household gods 


@ Whenever gentleness and 
culture enter the home—cut 
glass enters also. 

@ And as gentleness seldom 
departs when it has found an 
abode—so, cut glass, in_ that 
abode, remains the 
most cherished of all 
the household gods. 
@ Its mission is 
unique. 

@ It satisfies the 
hunger for beauty; 
and it fulfils a hundred homely 
purposes. 

@ It is exquisitely delicate—and 
still solidly and substantially prac- 
tical. 

@ Its presence on the breakfast 
table lightens and brightens the 
first meal of the day. 

@ At luncheon and at dinner 
each piece renders more appe- 
tizing that which it contains. 





Q Itisthe gift universal and par 
excellence. 

@ Released from its tissue 
wrappings it sparkles out a 
greeting to the recipient which 
never fails to win a little cry of 
delight. 

@ For the birth- 
day, the wedding, 
the anniversary, 
for Christmas, the 
feast of feasts— 
what could diffuse 
so gracious and so joyful a spirit 
as Libbey Cut Glass? 

@ For, of course, when you 
think of cut glass you impul- 
sively and instinctively say: 
*‘Libbey’s.”’ 

@ Because Libbey Cut Glass 
literally is ‘‘the world’s best.”’ 


@ Doubtless there is a Libbey 


dealer in your town. 


The Libbey Glass Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
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The Wonders of 
Magnified Sound 


b Sepa electric age seems to be productive of 
a new wonder every day. In fact, we shall 
scon cease to marvel at anything, from very 
surfeit of surprises. Yet it is a succession of 
steps, one discovery leading directly and na- 
turally to another. 

Electricity is benefiting mankind in so many 
directions and ways that there would appear 
to be no limit to its possibilities, and, certainly, 
in its capacity for transmitting sound is this 
peculiarly true. 

The development along the lines of tele- 
phony has produced nothing more interesting 
than the “Acousticon.” With it, there is no 
need to speak directly into the transmitter, as 
it gathers the sound from the air for itself. For 
that matter there is no necessity for placing 
the receiver to the ear, although this is usually 
done. The speaker may be twenty feet from 
the transmitter, may speak in his natural voice, 
and be distinctly and clearly heard over the 
wire, at practically any distance. 


INSTALLED BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERN MENT 


The Acousticon Transmitter was recently 
installed on Speaker Cannon’s desk in the 
Capitol at Washington, and speeches made in 
the House were distinctly heard in a distant 
room. It is now proposed to equip every office 
of the new Capitol buildings at present under 
construction with the Acousticon, which will 
enable the Senator or Congressman to listen 


to what is going on in the Senate or House, or, 
if desired, in the committee con- 
veniently as if he were actually present. 

All he will have to do is to insert a plug in 
one of several holes in a small box that is 
placed conveniently on his desk. If the hole is 
marked “House” the Congressman can hear 
what is going on on the floor of the legislative 
chamber, and his time may be utilized for other 
purposes until his actual presence on the floor 
of the legislative hall is required. 

This result is produced by a new invention, 
a most important detail of which is termed the 
microphone, which magnifies sound so greatly 
that the feeblest of sound waves are trans- 
mitted through wires to a considerable dis- 
tance, yet are distinctly audible at the other 
end throughout the room. 

A Congressman will also be able, by aid of 
the Acousticon, to dictate letters, instructions, 
etc., to his secretary at the Capitol, from the 
Annex, or any other point in Washington; this 
without the use of a telephone receiver—he 
may talk from his easy-chair or while walking 
about his room, just as successfully and satis- 
factorily. 

(The Saturday Evening Post of October 12, 
1907, contains an editorial article which fully 
describes the installation at Washington.) 

By aid of the Acousticon a New York busi- 
ness man could sit in his office and listen to 
the pleading of his attorney before the Chief 
Justice of the United States in Washington. 
Equally, telephone subscribers in Chicago 
could, as it were, “tap” the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, and hear whatever 
opera was being performed. The “shut-ins,” 
those myriads of unfortunates, perpetually con- 
fined within doors by invalidism, could enjoy 
opera, concert, lecture, speech, or play, no mat- 
ter where taking place. 

It is not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that Dr. Parkhurst, speaking in his new and 
magnificent church, which has an Acousticon 
equipment, may preach to an audience of one 
hundred thousand people, scattered from 
Maine to California. 


room, as 
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THE PEAF TO ILEAR! 

This suggests one of the greatest benefits 
conferred by this remarkable invention, name- 
ly, that it makes the deaf to hear. It not only 
amplifies, or magnifies the sound 400 per cent., 
but it clarifies and accentuates the articula- 
tion. 

Hundreds of churches and public halls are 
now equipped with the Acousticon after thor- 
ough and practical tests, with the result that a 
deaf person sitting at the extreme rear is en- 
abled to hear as well as those not so afflicted. 
The receiver is small and light in weight. 
It is held against the ear by a small head-piece, 
no more noticeable than a spectacle frame. 

The success achieved by the Acousticon in 
making the deaf hear messages sent over a 
telephone wire inspired the inventor to extend 
the idea, and apply it in a more general way. 
He succeeded, and now has a portable Acous- 
ticon, one which can be worn without incon- 
venience, and so arranged as to be much less 
noticeable than any of the usual ear-trumpets, 
speaking-tubes, etc., yet far more effectual. 

There is the transmitter, or “gatherer of 
sound”—a small circular instrument, which 
can be made of any color to suit the costume; a 
neat receiver, or “ear-piece,” and a tiny bat- 
tery. The latter is easily carried in the pocket, 
and is therefore quite out of sight. By means 
of this portable Acousticon those who have not 
lost entirely the sensitiveness of the auditory 
nerve are not only able to hear, but by its con- 
stant use the stimulated action of the working 
parts of the ear in some instances restores the 
natural hearing. 


WHAT IT IS DOING 


It is bringing happiness to multitudes of deaf 
people throughout the world—some of them in 
the houses of royalty. It enables thousands of 
religious people to attend church and listen to 
the services, enjoying a privilege of which they 
have been deprived for perhaps many years. 
It opens the doors of theatres and of lecture 
halls to many who have heretofore found it 
useless to enter them. It keeps corporation 
presidents at the head of the directors’ table, 
enabling them to hear all that is said along the 
board, and it helps hundreds to make a liveli- 
hood in business, from which they would other- 
wise be debarred. Thousands of letters on file 
from men of highest prominence testify to all 
this and more. 

Great American newspapers like the New 
York Herald, the New York Sun, the New 


York World, the New York Times, the New 
York Journal, the Detroit Free Press, the Chi- 
cago Tribune, St. Louis Post, and the Scien- 
tific American, have contained editorial arti- 
cles confirming the unfailing efficiency of the 
Acousticon. 

The failure of other devices for the deaf 
should not make cne skeptical, because the 
Acousticon has always been sold after a thor- 
ough demonstration of its merits. 

It is the original electrical hear'ng device 
fully protected by United States Patents and 
its ability to magnify sound so greatly is the 
particular feature which is completely covered 
by these Patents. 

So many people suffer from deafness, to 
whom news of possible relief must come as a 
renewal of hope, that we would suggest to such 
that they address Mr. K. M. Turner, 821 
Browning Bldg., Broadway and 32d Street, 
New York, who will willingly send particulars. 

The home instrument is especially efficient 
for the reason that receivers of various grades 
are made, so that the condition of the respec- 
tive ear to which it is to be applied may be 
exactly suited. 

‘The Acousticon is very inconspicuous and 
probably will not impress any one, no matter 
how sensitive, as likely to attract undue atten- 
tion. Much greater notice is drawn to the deaf 
when the speaker, in order to be heard, has 
to shout; not to mention the annoyance of 
those who can hear what is being said only 
too well. 

The deaf business man is perhaps more seri- 
ously handicapped than others, in this respect, 
as it is impossible, except in writing, to trans- 
act private matters privately. 

While the men interested in the Acousticon 
are not putting out the instrument on a chari- 
table basis, yet they express themselves as 
ready and willing to demonstrate its efficacy 
by permitting a thorough test of it in every 
way before it is considered as_ purchased. 
They claim and with truth, that one dissatisfied 
purchaser may do more harm than many times 
the profit on an instrument, and they therefore 
particularly request that where a few days’ "se 
does not prove it entirely successful, it be re- 
turned. In view of this statement it would 
follow that they must have thorough faith in 
its merit, and the claims made for it by them; 
and, so long as they pursue this policy, they 
will doubtless enjoy the confidence of the pub- 
lic, especially those whom they serve. 


WALTER W. GRIFFITH. 
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ALL THE WORLD’S BEST LITERATURE 


IN 


THIRTY-ONE VOLUMES 


THIS GREAT WORK IS AS BROAD AS LITERATURE ITSELF AND IS SO 
RECOGNIZED BY AUTHORITIES EVERYWHERE 


i he is indeed the day of unread books. Few 
are the favored individuals who can, in 

this bustling, feverish age of ours, lay claim 
to being “well read.” The vast majority of edu- 
cated people finish their “serious” reading just 
as they begin to be able really to appreciate the 
treasures bequeathed to us by the master minds 
of the past. 


THE SERIOUS NEED OF SELECTION 
There are many who honestly desire a large 
acquaintance with the great authors and books 


of the world, but the task is so enormous that 
a lifetime seems too short to accomplish it. 


PLAN OF THE WORK 


A realization of this fact has produced a unique 
“LIBRARY OF THE WORLD’S BEST LIT- 
ERATURE,” the simple yet daring plan of which 
is to present, within the limits of twenty thou- 
sand pages, the cream of the literature of all 
ages. The plan upon which this work has been 
carried out is as broad as literature itself. It 
offers the master productions of authors of all 
times. Although with Charles Dudley Warner, 
the foremost of all American literary editors, as 
Editor-in-Chief, Hamilton Wright Mabie, Geo. 
H. Warner and Lucia Gilbert Runkle; Associate 
Editors, the valued assistance was obtained of 
an advisory council, consisting of one eminent 
scholar from each of the following universities : 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, Michigan, 
Cornell, California, Tulane, Chicago, University 
of the South, the Catholic University of America 
and the Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., 
thus insuring the wi‘2st possible breadth of lit- 
erary appreciation. 


A FEW OF THE FAMOUS CONTRIBUTORS 


The arrangement is not chronological, but 
alphabetical, thus diversifying th. matter and 
avoiding the heavy monotony of ancient medieval 
literature. There are also elaborate articles upon 
certain literatures and special subjects, which 
have been intrusted to over three hundred of 
the foremost critics and authorities of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and Germany and 
other countries, and signed by- such authorities 
as Dean Farrar, Andrew Lang, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Prof. George Santayana, Prof. J. P. 
Mahaffy, Henry James and many other literary 
celebrities. These articles greatly increase the 
interest in the contents, and add _ inestimable 
educational value by collecting for the student 
the most scholarly literary judgments of our 
own times. 


SOME OF THE MANY SPECIAL FEATURES 


One must search long before finding any sim- 
ilar combination of scholarship of all lands called 
into harmonious and effective collaboration. The 
wide range of subjects is indescribable. The 
reader may compare the oratory with which 
Demosthenes stirred the souls of his fellow 
Athenians with those colossal utterances of our 


own Daniel Webster, the finest essays of Bacon 
with those of Emerson, the style of Herodotus 
with Macaulay; in wit and humor the best is to 
be found, while all the vulgar or even insinuating 
has been eliminated. 

In that most popular form of writings—fiction 
—the choice of writers extends from those of 
ancient Egypt to Bunner, Kipling, Stevenson and 
Bourget; while in poetry, from Homer to such 
modern singers as Tennyson and Longfellow. In 
Politics, Letters, Biography, Science and Philos 
ophy, Theology and Pulpit Oratory, Drama and 
the theatre likewise, the names of the greatest 
exponents are to be found. There are, more- 
over, a host of legends, fables, antiquities, folk- 
lore and mythologies. 


MORE THAN A THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS 


The work is embellished with more than a 
thousand full page and vignette portraits of au- 
thors which enable the reader to obtain a perfect 
idea of the appearance of nearly the entire list 
of literary celebrities. In a word, if one reads 
at all, the WARNER LIBRARY is invaluable. 
No one with any aspirations to literary culture 
or taste can afford to be without this monumental 
library of all that is best in literature. 

With its aid one may acquire in a season’s 
reading a wider grasp of literature than could 
be obtained by industrious study of a lifetime, 
for even the best writers have left behind them 
much that is not worth preserving. 

Although this proposition may seem startling, 
these thirty-one volumes really contain a liberal ed- 
ucation in Literature, Philosophy, History, Biogra- 
phy, Oratory, Fiction, Art, the Drama, Travel, etc. 

Being the largest manufacturers of books in 
the United States it is our purpose to make and 
distribute sets of books of exceptional value. 

We therefore have made a systematic inquiry 
of Educators, Editors, Librarians and others (who 
are in a position to know all about different sets 
of books and their values), which one set of 
books most deeply interests ani will be of the 
most benefit to book buyers. 

The result of this inquiry clearly indicates that 
the one set of books for which there is the great- 
est demand is Charles Dudley Warner’s Library 
of the World’s Best Literature. We have there- 
fore arranged to distribute a special limited edi- 
tion of this monumental work at a price so rea- 
sonable and terms of payment so easy as to 
enable those who so desire to place in their homes 
a set of books Dr. Albert Shaw, Editor of th 
Review of Reviews, describes as follows: “ 
do not know any other means by which the gen- 
eral reader can obtain so broad and well balanced 
an idea of the whole course of worthy literary 
production, from early times down to ‘Mr. Kip- 
ling, for instance, as in this library.’ 

A postal card, requesting full particulars of 
this special edition of the Great Warner Library, 
both as to price and terms of nayment, will be 
answered promptly, addressed The Werner 
Company, Department 34, Akron, Ohio, 
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College Life At Its Best 


By GerorGeE LEFFINGWELL REED 


our educational system. The conditions in Europe, where the advantage of 

a cultured education is restricted to the few, stand out in strong contrast 
compared with the opportunitities offered in the United States to all classes through 
our public school system and the many colleges located in every state. 

This tendency to afford the best educational opportunities to all the people early 
manifested itself in American colonial history. Prior to the Revolutionary War, 
eleven institutions of higher learning had been established in the colonies, all located 
within a short distance of the Atlantic Coast, where the centers of population 
were situated. 


_ one feature of American life that appeals most strongly to the foreigner is 

















“OLD WEST” COLLEGE 


The growth and development of the country at the close of the Revolution crys- 
talized public sentiment into recognition of the demand for an institution of higher 
learning at some more western point. Many of the leading men of the new re- 
public contributed liberally to the fund for the initiation of this important move- 
ment, among them being Thomas Jefferson, Count de la Luzcerne, Ambassador 
from France, and seventeen members of Congress; and in 1783 a charter was 
granted by the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, providing for the establishment 
of a college at Carlisle in that State. 
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Conspicuous among the adherents of the plan were Benjamin Rush, signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, and Surgeon General of the Revolutionary Army, 
and John Dickinson, one of the authors of the Constitution of the United States, 
and at that time Chief Magistrate of Pennsylvania. The active participation of so 
distinguished a personage rendered it eminently suitable that the charter should spe- 
cify that: “In memory of the great and important services rendered to his country 
by His Excellency, John Dickinson, Esquire, President of the Supreme Executive 
Council, and in consideration of his very liberal donation to the institution, the said col- 
lege shall be forever hereafter called and known by the name of Dickinson College.” 

Founded under the patronage of some of the most distinguished men of that 
day, at practically the same time as the establishment of the United States Govern- 
ment, Dickinson, the twelfth oldest College in the country, has kept pace with the 
progress of the nation during the one hundred and twenty-six years of its existence. 
The part played in many varied fields of human activity by the Alumni of this insti- 
tution has firmly fixed its position as one of the best colleges in the country. 

Out of a total of about 5,000 Alumni, Dickinson has graduated 1 President of 
the United States, 1 Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court, g Governors and Lieu- 
tenant-Governors of States, g Cabinet Officers, 10 United States Senators, 12 for- 
eign Ministers, 12 United States Consuls, 53 members of Congress, 39 State Senators, 
126 Representatives, 6 Chief-Justices of State Supreme Courts, 15 Associate Justices 
of State Supreme Courts, 8 District Judges of the Federal Courts, 63 Judges of 
Lower Courts, 258 officers of the Army and Navy, and 42 College Presidents. 

This record does not by any means fully express the useful work done by the 
College, but it is evident that many more than a usual percentage of its graduates 
have risen to positions of prominence and distinction in all walks of life. It is 
doubtful if any other college in the country with an Alumni of equal number can 
show so good a record. 

Dickinson men are known as leaders in whatever communities they take up 
their residences. The reason for this is found in the high standards and effective 
methods of teaching in vogue at the College. In each of the courses offered, the 
studies of the first two years are largely required, but in the last two years the work 
is mostly elective. This method insures first the building of broad and deep foun- 
dations from which to specialize along lines that will be the most useful in the 
profession which the student desires to 
follow. For instance, students purposing 
upon graduation to enter upon the study 
of either law or medicine are ordinarily 
able, by taking certain electives in the last 
two years of the college course, to cover 
the first year’s work of the law or medical 
school. 

Not alone in the matter of instruction 
is Dickinson a representative American 
college. Life there is essentially demo- 
cratic, and surrounded with social influ- 
ences that are best calculated to develop 
the character of the student bodv. Greek 
Letter fraternity life has in Dickinson 
full expression, and contributes in a large 
way to the attractions of the College. 
Eight national fraternities are represented 
there, six of which have handsome and JAMES W. BOSLER MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
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commodious chapter houses, where the - 
members live in the closest friendly rela- 
tions. Here are formed associations that 
continue throughout a life time, and the 
comradeship built up during four years at 
Dickinson constitutes an experience that 
is ever cherished in the memories of her 
Alumni. 
While Dickinson does not maintain a 
department of music, courses of lectures 
on musical appreciation are of frequent 
occurrence. Piano and vocal recitals are - 
given frequently throughout the year, and 
during a student’s career he may become 
familiar with the lives and works of the 
great composers, and cultivate a taste for dor 
good music. Glee and mandolin clubs are the 
organized among the students, and con- all 
tribute largely to the life of the institution. buil 
An extended tour is taken annually by as 
these clubs in addition to frequent enter- an 
tainments held in Carlisle and near-by S ay and 
places. SCHOOL OF LAW 
In athletics, Dickinson has always bra 
maintained a position in the front rank of colleges of her size. All the sports customary oon 
in colleges—football, baseball, track work, indoor sports—are conducted at Dickin- ay 
son with enthusiasm and success. At the appropriate season contests are held with coll 
the University of Pennsylvania, Lafayette, Lehigh, the Naval Academy of Annapolis, 
and other representative institutions. The athletic teams from Dickinson have al- 
ways acquitted themselves with credit to the college. Athletic exercise, however, - 
is not confined to the members of the college teams. The whole student body are Ca: 
urged to engage in some branch of athletics. Gymnasium work is required during ber 
the Freshman year, and the athletic field within one block of the college affords as 
splendid facilities for outdoor exercises, The opportunities for tennis, cross-country Col 
running, rowing, skating and other ath- Pre 
letic sports are abundant. of 
In location Dickinson is unexcelled. pata 
R Carlisle, the seat of the College, settled upe 
more than 150 years ago, is now a town An 
of about 10,000 inhabitants. The streets — 
are broad, well shaded and well kept. Rat 
Situated in the finest valley east of the Sen 
Mississippi River, five hundred feet above K. 
sea level, with an abundant supply of pure frot 
water, the climatic conditions are most Att 
healthful. The town was also selected as _— 
the seat of the celebrated Carlisle Indian ting 
School. This great institution, under ena 
control of the Federal Government, with per 
more than one thousand Indian students Sch 
in attendance, located but three-quarters Cony 
of a mile from the College campus, is an Coll 
OLD SOUTH COLLEGE object of great interest to all visitors to cowl 
LT — 
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tie town, The United States Govern- 
ment for nearly a century maintained a 
military post at this point. Conspicuous 
in historical interest is the old stone build- 
ing in which many Hessian prisoners of 
war were confined in Revolutionary days. 

Within a few minutes’ ride by trolley 
are several pleasure resorts of great extent 
and beauty, fitted with all conveniences 
and affording every opportunity for re- 
creation and sport. 

The material equipment of the College 
consists of twelve buildings grouped on 
and around the famous old campus, one 
of the most beautiful in the country. Four 
dormitories, three for men and one for women, afford ample accommodations for 
the present enrollment of the College, which last year numbered 580 students in 
all departments from twenty-one States and five foreign countries. A _ scientific 
building fully provides for all the requirements of the scientific courses, containing 
as it does physical and chemical laboratories, and a museum hall for the preservation 
and display of the collections of the College necessary for the illustration of geology 
and mineralogy. 

The Library Building, in addition to housing upwards of 100,000 volumes, em- 
bracing the college and society libraries, contains an audience hall seating 800 per- 
sons. The gymnasium is modern and equipped with all appliances to be desired. 
In every detail the equipment of Dickinson meets the demands of healthy, beneficial 
college life. 





GYMNASIUM—INTERIOR VIEW 





THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 


One of the earliest Schools of Law in the United States was established at } 
Carlisle, in 1834, by Hon. John Reed, then President Judge of the Courts of Cum- 
berland County. This school, while under his immediate supervision, was regarded 
as a department of Dickinson 
College, his name appearing as 
Professor of Law in the faculty 
of that institution. The College 
conferred the degree of LL.B. 
upon the graduates of the School. 
Andrew G. Curtin, the War Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania; Alexander 
Ramsey, Secretary of War and 
Senator from Minnesota; James 
K. Kelley, United States Senator 
from Oregon; F. W. Hughes. 
Attorney General of Pennsvl- 
vania, and many others of dis- 
tinguished rank as lawyers were 
among the graduates of this earlv 
period. In January, 1890, the 
School of Law was officially in- 
corporated as a part of Dickinson 
College. To complete the law 
course requires three years, and DENNY MEMORIAL BUILDING 
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graduates receive the 
degree of LL.B. 
The court privileges 


afforded students are 
unusual. For nine 
weeks of the school 


year jury trials are held, 
and many argument 
courts sit in the inter- 
vals. Students are as- 
signed seats from which 
they can easily see, hear 
and note what trans- 
pires. The local county 
court offices are open to 
their examination. Spe- 
cial preparation upon the 
cases before trial makes 
the actual watching of 
their evolution before 
the court and jury much 
more serviceable than it 
could otherwise be. Moot 
courts are held several 


CONWAY HALL—FRONT VIEW 





times each week, in which a professor sits as Judge, and students assigned to 


represent the respective sides present their points and arguments. 


Actions are insti- 


tuted by the students and conducted through all the stages of pleading, down to 


judgment and execution. 


is in all cases persistently sought. 
The Dickinson School of Law affords a training for the successful practice of 





ENTRANCE—HERMAN BOSLER BIDDLE MEMORIAL ATHLETIC 





FIELD 


In a word, the harmonious blending of theory and practice 


the legal profes- 
sion second to 
that of no other 
institution in the 
country and at a 
cost far below the 
expense of most 
law schools. 


CONWAY HALL. 

Conway Hall, 
the preparatory 
school of Dickin- 
son College, was 
established 
in 1783, the year 
of the founding 
of the College. In 
1902 the new and 
spacious building 
in which _ the 
school is now 
housed was 
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started and partially completed and equipped. In 1904, through the generosity of 
the Hon. Andrew Carnegie, the new building was fully completed, thoroughly 
equipped and its facilities greatly increased, At the request of Mr. Carnegie and 
as a tribute to his friend, Moncure D. Conway, L.H.D., of the College class of ’49, 
the building was called Conway Hall. 

While instituted primarily as a preparatory school for Dickinson, many of its 
graduates have entered other universities, colleges and technical schools. While un- 
der the direction of the President of Dickinson College, Conway Hall has no other 
direct connection with the College. Its faculty is entirely separate ; its discipline and 
life are those of a preparatory school. The work done is up to the standard set 
by the best preparatory schools in the country. All colleges, including technical 
and professional schools, that accept school certificates in lieu of examinations for 
entrance, accept such certificates from this institution. 

Among the advantages of Conway Hall are: (1) such rapid advancement as is 
consistent with thoroughness, thus saving time and money; (2) a large force of in- 
structors, making 
it possible for ev- 
ery student to 
receive a_ large 
degree of personal 
attention ; (3) the 
very reasonable 
rates, and (4) the 
close proximity of 
the College, enabl- 
ing the student to 
gain a clear idea 
of the life and 
work of the col- 
lege man. 

Dickinson, un- 
der the adminis- 
tration of Dr. 
Reed, its presi- 
dent for the past 
twenty years, is 
enjoying the most 
successful period GRAND STAND—HERMAN BOSLER BIDDLE MEMORIAL ATHLETIC FIELD 
in its long and 
useful life as an institution of higher learning ; new buildings have been erected from 
time to time as the needs of the institution grew, and the faculty has been increased 
with the increased enrollment of students. The professors are men of distinction in 
the educational world, and many of them authors of text-books used in other schools 
and colleges. The high standing of Dickinson as a representative non-sectarian col- 
lege has long been recognized and this position is confirmed by its recent admission 
to the privileges and benefits of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. Dickinson, through the Preparatory School, the College, and the School 
of Law offers the best that can be had in their respective spheres. When to this is 
added the exceptional location in what Charles Dickens characterized as the most 
beautiful valley in the United States, together with the unusually low expense, it be- 
comes evident that it is well worth the careful investigation of anyone contemplat- 
ing a college course. Detailed information will be sent on request to Dr. Geo. E. 
Reed, President, Carlisle, Pa. 
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SALAMMBO 


St LAUBERT 


Tried —Acquitted — Commended — Immortalized! 


When Flaubert’s ‘‘Madame Bovary’’ appeared, France was in an uproar. 
Praise alternated with blame. The State sued him, charging his work ‘‘an 
offence against Public Morals.’’ Flaubert was tried, acquitted, and to-day is 
recognized the world over as France’s foremost master of fiction, 


Madame Bovary, written when Flaubert was about thirty years of 

age, was undertaken with the determination to write a book with which 
he should be,—not satisfied, for what author worthy of the name is ever 
satisfied? but which should come as near perfection as possible, The 
very ideal of the literary artist is here evoked before our inward gaze: 
the absolute, the irremediable scorn of contemporary success, the con- 
tempt for vanity, the complete absence of all desire for gain,—these 
elementary virtues of the great author are naturally found there, as well 
as the scrupulous conscience which no difficulty discourages, and the 
invincible patience which no begininng over again ever wearies; and 
especially and everywhere the flame, the sacred fever of creative intellect, 
Never was human brain possessed by more passionate frenzy for art; 
and in saying that all Flaubert’s great works were composed in the same 
way, with this prodigious care in detail, this implacable search for truth 
and beauty, this zeal and tenacity, it is plain why in thirty years of this 
exhausting work he composed so few volumes, and these of such virile 
composition, of such sovereign mastery of style, that all other modern 
works seem slight, cowardly, and incomplete beside them. 

The writings of Gustave Flaubert are so original, daring, truthful yet 
imaginative, that they cannot be weighed or judged by other standards, 
Being original, he has served as & model for many, but Flaubert remains 
Flaubert—individual and inimitable, the peer of the foremost writers of France. 

Flaubert’s Works are a delicious revelry, @ feast of faultless characterization, exe THE 
quisite diction, and so illuminative, harmonic, virile, that the reader reads and re- WERNER 
reads with ever increasing pleasure. To the healthy student of human nature, the COMPANY 
absolute frankness and utter scorn of the conventional appeals with irresistible A 
force and conviction. His thoughts breed thought. While his writings may glow Akron. Ohio 
with the purple flame of passion, the grossness is burned out by the purifying Please send me 
fire of truth—and led by the magic of his genius, one goes back and back charges prepaid, 
and back, into the ages, and re-lives the life which, but for him, had been for examination, the 
buried in oblivion. complete works of 

THESE TEN VOLUMES, ACTUAL SIZE 8x5'4°’ CONTAINING OVER Pe gg in ten 
THREE THOUSAND PAGES, printed from a new French Elzevir type # Red Vellum DeLuce Cote 
on pure antique egg-shell finish paper; the pages have liberal margin If satisfactory, I will remit 


and the work is beautifully illustrated by TWENTY PHOTOGRAV- A... — * gate gut $2.00 
URES, specially selected, will be sent to you all CHARGES PRE- f o¢ 316.50 has been paid. a peo 
PAID upon receipt by us of the attached coupon properly filled satisfactory, I will advise ycu 
out and if the books are not satisfactory, you will be permitted within ten cays. 


to return them at OUR EXPENSE. 


THE WERNER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO I ccsiineiions 


C.L. 10-09 
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SAPOLIO 


IN THE KITCHEN 


HAND SAPOLIO 
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She let her right hand know 
what her left hand did, and found 
that HAND SAPOLIO is as 


necessary an adjunct to the toilet 


as SAPOLIO is to housework. 
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Look for 
the dog 
on the 
horn and 
cabinet 
of every 
Victor, 
on the lid 
of every 
Victrola, 
and on 
every 
Victor 
Record 





The world’s greatest musical instrument. 


Think of getting for $25 a musical instrument that brings to you the 
voices of the most famous singers, the music of the most celebrated bands 
and-instrumentalists—the best entertainment of.every sort. 

Never has $25 bought ‘so much pleasure. 

The proof is in the‘hearing. Ask the nearest Victor dealer to play one of Farrar’s 
newest records, “ Vissi d’arte e d’amor” from Tosca (88192)—a beautiful record and one 
that well illustrates the wonderful advances recently made in the art of Victor recording. 

See that he uses an Improved Victor Needle to play this record. 

And while you are there be sure to hear the Victrola. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
| Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


New Victor Records-are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of-each- month 
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COOK and PEARY have reached “The Top of the World” 
The Top of the Intellectual World has been reached and held by the 


New Americanized Encyclopedia 


The most comprehensive, authoritative, up to date Encyclopedia in the world. 


TREMENDOUS PRICE REDUCTION—AN OVERWHELMING BARGAIN 
(Webster's New $8.50 Encyclopedic Dictionary FREE with every order.) 


Extraordinary 
half price 


offer. A 


Match- 
less 
You save 50% Christmas 
by ordering Present 
NOW. 


Magnificent 1909 Edition. Fresh from the Press. 


$1.00 SECURES THE SET. Sent FREE for Examination. 
The Most Stupendous Free Trial Offer Ever Known in the World of Books 


Other books may be DESIRABLE—the Encyclopedia is INDISPENSABLE. It solves all prob- 
lems; answers all questions; settles all disputes. Other books trace one arc of the great circle of 
knowledge; the Encyclopedia sweeps the whole circumference. These fifteen massive volumes, 
with their 10,000 double column pages, their superb maps, their hundreds of illustrations, form in 
themselves a colossal library. It represents the perfection of critical scholarship, the cream of the 
world’s literatures, the sum and essence of human thought and endeavor. It includes every phase 
of discovery, invention, experience and belief. It describes the countless wonders of the earth, 
the teeming myriads of the sea, the star-sown spaces of the sky. It covers all epochs of literature, 
all forms of government, all systems of religion. It reveals all that the world has suffered and 
dreamed and hoped and DONE from the beginning of time. All gallant deeds and stirring scenes, 
all victories of brain and brawn, all marvels of science and invention, all the glorious achievements 
that have made history luminous and civilization possible are found in the 10,000 pages of these 
splendid volumes. Can YOU afford to do without it? 

: Th t brilliant thinkers of the century are enrolled as its contributors. Its 

Its Matchless Authority. wltew lated such men of world-wide fame as Matthew Arnold, James Bryce, 

John Morley, Andrew Lang, St. George Mivart, Canon Farrar, Edmond Gosse, John Stuart Blackie, Leslie Stephens, 
f£dward Freeman, Lord Kelvin, Robertson Smith, Sir Norman Lockyer, Thorold Rogers, Saintsbury, Swinburne, 
Simon Newcomb, John Fiske, Cardinal Gibbons, John Bach McMaster, Admiral Melville, Thomas B. Keed, 
Carroll Wright: and these with hundreds of others equally famous give it an authority so overwhelming that it 

CL reigns without a rival in the realms of. scholarship. euiiie ‘ ‘ 
mae 1999 Edition is rom the press and contains events as 
Dec.’09 Incomparably Up To Date. = as the election of President Taft, the latest airship flights 
of the Wrights and Zeppelin, the return of the United States Fleet from its momentous world-voyage, 

COUPON and the great Italian earthquake. 


Nothing could be a more satisfying and delightful Christmas 
An Ideal Christmas Gift. present than this splendid work. Its value is life-long, its 


THE 
BOOKLOVERS’ beauty exceptional. It is a compliment to the intelligence of the recipient and a constant re- 
minder of the giver. If ordered immediately we will lay aside a set and ship in ample time, 
156 Fifth Avenue express prepaid, to any address in the United States or Canada. 


New York T hasize the issue of the 1909 edition of this mag- 
% Special HALF -PRICE Offer. niticent work, we are makin, for a limited time only a 


Please send me for Special Introductory Offer at just ONE-HALF the regular price. ‘rhe Cloth set we price at 
ee p= id. % Were |. * i Moreover: — every Ae we << send, stele ——- 
complete set o e ster’s Huge New Encyclo ic Dictionary, retailing regularly a 50. is un 
New Americanized En- in Full Sheep marbled edges, gold stamped and indexed. is combination of the 
cyclopedia in half-morocco world’s most famous Encyclopedia and equally famous Dictionary gives you a magnificent 
binding at your SPECIAL 4 reference library of enormous extent and wnmatchable value at an expense, for a 

= a: A =, z i? limited time, of only Seven Cents per Day. 

agree to Sign and mail the attached Coupon and we will 

pres Hy A, va ae % Send No Money Now. shin you a complete set for ten days’ FREE 

within 10 days after receipt of % examination. You can return them AT OUR EXPENSE if they fail to give you 
s and $2.50 each month there- entire satisfaction. We pa all transportation charges. Should you desire to pur- 

after for eighteen months. If the chase. then send us $1.00 as first payment and pay the balance at the rate 
ks are not satisfacto I of $2.00 per month for the Cloth and $2.50 per month for the Half-morocco. 


am to 
notify you promptly and hold them At these phenomenal prices the introductory sets 
fubject to your order, Also send | me Do Not Delay. win’ vanish Tike magic. “It is the opportunity 
want cm te mepmepeme i’ TREE of a lifetime. Enrich your mind, adorn your library, delight your 
aaaula 1 cotets te cat ely ¥ family with this stupendous work. Write -DAY. Remember: 
4 No risk! No obligation! You purchase only if satisfied. 


The Booklovers Society 
Hf you peefer the cloth edition. alter 96 to $07 156 Fifth Ave., New York City 


ee + 
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SPECIAL!! 


Limited Offer to Readers of Current Literature 
Let us send the 40 magnificent volumes of the Imperial Encyclopedia and Dictionary to 


your home FREE. We want you to see this magnificent work. And here is the reason: 


30 Cents on the Dollar 


Weare offering this work at 30c on the dollar—positively at 30c on the dollar—because some—a few—of the books 
are SLIGHTLY (very slightly) rubbed. They are not second hand, but brand new, rubbed only slightly in the 
shipping rooms—only 2 or 8 volumes in the 40-volume set. One can scarcely notice the rubbing, and we wd. to 
ee ove to you that you can scarcely notice it. That’s why we want to send you this work pr toy 

ou must see these books to appreciate this wonderful bargain. You don’t risk a cent. Mail the coupon. today. 


we 40-VOLUMES~—40 @ 


Sent oy pe on approval—nothing to pay—nothing to risk. Examine the books in your own home—then return at our 
exp y—or, if entirely satisfied with the bargain, pay only 30c on the dollar at $2.50 a month. 


This ee work contains the Imperial Encyclopedia and Dictionary. It includes all dicti y words with their definition, 

pronunciations, derivations and synonyms under a single alphabetical arrang It pr s every word. Incompar- 

able information about every historical person — word — thing — place or event. © odo pages of learning — 7,000 illus- 

trations — Covers every subject. A library is complete with it —no library is complete without it. 

— Gene. Art, Literature, Mechanics, Guem, Zoology, Chemistry, Physiology, Astronomy, Geograph Gilbert 
hnology, Ethnography, Ar Ar ay — every branch of human knowledge — to have it is to Publishing 

possess a. Unie versity education. And yet on this great t Special Limited Offer this work goes at 30c on the dollar. 


ee The Imperial Encyclopedia is acknowledged the HIGHEST and FINAL AUTHORITY. 
* Meets more fully yy eee idea af a S$ sete Encyclopedia “In all respects answers my expectations— 


than any other.” , Hx-Superin- | comprehensive —accurute and compact.” — 
send me prepaid, 
tendent Public pete A ishigan. Prof. DOYLE, of Yale University. INATION one 


BOOK CASE FREE! We have had a number of Mission Book Cases made espe- e FREE Ex ENCYCLOPEDIA 

ctelly to 4 these sets. They are for prompt purchasers, ao AND DICTIONARY in heavy English 

A Book Case FREE — absolutely FREE h each of the FIRST 100 ORDERS, ad fy If satisfied, I will send 

<< $1.00 within ten days after receipt, 

Your Name and Adress Bee JO nF es mre teri meme Ser: 
» this being only 30c = the —. itd act seule 

on this coupon brings you the books! Don't send any money. Just fied, I will notify you within ten days— 

the coupon, but send it today. We take all the risk. a send the books to you will- «e returnable at your—the publisher's—expense. 

ingly—gladly_ We prepay all transportation charges. i must act at once. 

The books are brand new—only slightly ruabbed—you'll bors find the scrat 

see for yourself. I take the risk. Yet the whole set goes in thie Special Limited 

Offer at 30c on the dollar. Positively sacrificed. Only $1 after examina- 

tion then $2.50 a month for 15 months. Send the Goupon today. eceeee 


GILBERT PUBLISHING COMPANY, #7. me 
28 Jackson Boulevard—Dept. 1319 —Chicago, Ill. 
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THE FINEST OF THE SEASON’S NEW JUVENILES 


te Boy With the U.S. Survey 


By FRANCIS ROLT-WHEELER 


First volume of “U. S. Service Series.’’ Thirty-seven illustrations 
from photographs taken in work for U. S. Government. 


LARGE 12M0. DECORATED COVER. $1.50. 


This is the first of a series of boys’ books along en- 
tirely new lines. The story describes the thrilling 
adventures of members of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, not in the brief form of statistical reports and 
blue-books, but graphically woven into a stirring 











FRANCIS ROLT-WHEELER 


narrative that both pleases and instructs. 





THE FOOTBALL BOYS OF LAKEPORT 


Or, More Goals Than One 
By EDWARD STRATEMEYER 
Fourth volume of the “Lakeport Series.” 
Illustrated. $1.25. 

Football is one of the most popular sports 
of this country, and in this tale Mr. Strate- 
meyer has shown what the jolly and dauntless 
boys of Lakeport did in the football season. 


Dorothy Brown 


By NINA RHOADES 
Author of “Brick House Books” 
Illustrated. $1.50. 

The great number of “Brick House Book” 
readers who will want this book will find their 
interest materially increased by the reappear- 
ance of a number of favorite characters in 
other books, and its success is assured. 





The School Four 


By A. T. DUDLEY 


Author of “Phillips Exeter Series” 
First volume of “Stories of the Triangular 
League” 

Illustrated. $1.25. 

The events of the story centre in the West- 
cott School, one of three which have formed 
a new league. The leading forms of athletics, 
including rowing, figure in the gaining of 
points towards a championship cup, and the 
rivalry is most intense. 


Helen Grant, Teacher 
By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS 
Seventh volume of “Helen Grant Series” 
Illustrated. $1.25. 


After her post-graduate year at college, 
Helen Grant becomes a teacher in the new 
high school in a small town. Her difficul- 
ties with troublesome youths and their par- 
ents are many, but she meets them all with 
her usual tact, courage and good sense. 





WINNING HIS SHOULDER STRAPS 


Or, Bob Anderson at Chatham Military School, 
By NORMAN BRAINERD 
First volume of “Five Chums Series.” 
Illustrated. $1.25. 

A rousing story of life in a military school 
by one who thoroughly knows all the features 
of such a school with so much in its life that 
is so entirely different from the ordinary board- 
ing school. 





Mother Tucker’s Seven 


By ANGELINA W. WRAY 
Illustrated. $1.25. 


“Mother Tucker” is the refined, delicate 
widow of a country clergyman, who has lost 
his life in an act of heroism, and the seven 
children are of varying ages, but all are busy 
and cheery. 








The Largest and Best Line of Books in the Country for Boys and Girls 
SEND FOR FREE COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. - =- = 


BOSTON 
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Placed in our hands the remainder of Their Greatest Pablication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


Brand New, latest edition, down to date, beautifully bound in Half Morocco, which we offer 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending 
write name and address plainly, and mail to us now before you forget it. 
his family derive anincome from his History, and to print our price 
these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. 


Pictures. 

Brand 

New 

latest 

edition, 

down to date 
Beautifully Bound 
in Half Morocco. 





The Editor of Current Litera- 
ture in reviewing this great 
work says: ‘‘This is the greatest work 
of one of the best known of American 
Historians, and is full of indispensable 
‘nformation.’’ 


Review of Reviews says: The 
reader feels himself in the hands of an 
author who possesses not only a wide ac- 
quaintance with books, but also the cor- 
rective of a keen knowledge of men and 
human nature, and a singular breadth of 
view and sanity of judgment. 

The New York Christian Ad- 
vocate says: Ridpath’s ‘‘History of 
the World”’ is the only general history 
which may justly be ranked as a classic. 
The reader will find in it more solid and 
authentic information relating to his- 
torical questions than could be gleaned 
from a whole library of more diffuse but 
less valuable books. 


The Boston Post says: John 
Clark Ridpath is above all things a his- 
torian. His historical works are accepted 
as standards in schools and colleges as 
well as in business houses and homes. His 
style is simple, his manner charming. 

The Christian Herald says: 
No other work of its kind has ever sup- 
plied a history so well suited to the needs 
of all classes and conditions of men. We 
cheerfully commend this most popular 
and complete of all world histories to 
our readers. 

Bishop Newman says: 
ing Ridpath I experienced the pleasure 
often realized when looking at some grand 
Panorama. The superb pictures of tem- 
ples, palaces, scenes, events, and men 

a charm to the clear and vigorous 
Style of the learned author. 


In read- 











$ ONLY OF YOUR XMAS MONEY 
Balance Small Sums Monthly 








us the Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, 
Dr. yz is Geet. iis work on 
or sake of mo 

Sample pages are free. _— 


Royal 
Christmas 
Cift 


RDPATH takes you back to the dawn of 
history, long before the Pyramids of Eg 
were built; down through the romantic, troub! 
times of Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s magnifi- 
cence; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; of Greek 
and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan culture and re- 
finement; of French elegance and British power; to the 
rise of the Western world, including the complete history 
of the United States and all other nations down to the close 
of the Russia-Japan War. 
IDPATH’S enviable position as an historian is due to 
his wonderfully beautiful style, a style no other historian 
has ever equaled. He pictures the great historical events 
as though they were eg before your eyes ; he carries 
you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and queens 
and warriors; to sitin the Roman Senate; to march against 
Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern 
seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with Magel- 
lan; to watch that thin line of Greek spearmen wor 
havoc with the Persian hoffles on the field of Mara- 2 
thon; to know Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. _& 
He combines absorbing interest with supreme > 
reliability, and makes the heroes of history S 
ae living -_ and wane - about them = 
e weaves the rise a of empiresin 5° ,pnctosrevures of Napoleon, Queen 
such a —— - that history be- .G ashakesoene, bs of ‘China and Japan, 
comes as absorbi interesting as Bn fd Rd. 
the Greatest of nw sad Mail coupon - Pl « wreeut Ls 4 t fon 
now. The sample pages are free, 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO 


FREE 
COUPON 
WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 
204 Dearborn Street 
Chicago, lil. 
Please mail without cost to 


me, sample pages for Rid- 
path’'s istory containing 
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SCRIBNERS HOLIDAY BOOKS 





12 ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN FULL COLORS 


Maxfield 
Parrish 


This splendid book is 
the most beautiful chil- 
dren’s book of the year. 
Twelve of these famous 
stories have been fasci- 
natingly retold, and the 
imaginative power and 
richness of color of Mr. 
Parrish’s illustrations sur- 
pass any of his previous 
work, 






The 
Arabian 
Nights 


= The Best Stories 


Edited by 
KATE DOUGLAS 
WIGGIN 


and 
NORA A. SMITH 
$2.50 


Copyright 1909 by Charles Scribner's Sons 





_ Through the French Provinces 

By ERNEST PEIXOTTO 

With 85 drewings by the author. 

net; postpaid $2.75 

Delightful trips to out of the way places in 

Gascony, Touraine, Provence, and the country 

near Paris in motor and motor boats; beauti- 

fully “illustrated. 

“With pen and pencil he has put together 

a very pleasant book. He writes with as much 
sympathy as he sees.”—N. Y. Sun, 


The Gatewa to the Sahara 
W. FURLONG, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated. $2.50 net, postpaid $2.75 
“He has put its atmosphere in his book.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 
“It is an absorbing story of adventure.”— 
Philadelphia North American. 


Posson Jone and Pere Raphael 
EORGE W. CABL 
With 9 sninrations in full colors by S. M. 
Arthurs. $1.50 

An amusing, delightful adventure of Creole 
life, described from two distinct points of view. 
A masterpiece of story telling and beautifully 
illustrated. 


8vo, $2.50 














Alexander Harrison—“‘La Crepuscule” 
By Permission of the Corcoran Art Gallery 





Home Letters of General Sherman 
Edited by M. A. DEWOLFE HOWE 
$2.00 net, postpaid $2.20 
“These letters which cover the most im- 
portant phases of Sherman’s life have been 
admirably edited.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Success in Music and How It Is Won 
By HENRY T: FINCK 
$2.00 net, postpaid $2.20 

An account and explanation of the success 
of the world’s greatest singers, violinists, 
pianists, teachers, with much practical advice 
as to the pursuit of a musical career, with a 
chapter by Paderewski on “Tempo Rubato.” 
An invaluable and most suggestive work. 


American Prose Masters 
By W. C: BROWNELL 
$1.50 net, postpaid $1.65 
In this new book Mr. Brownell writes of 
Cooper, Hawthorne, Emerson, Lowell, Poe, 
and Henry James, with the same breadth of 
sympathy, discriminating insight, and distinc- 
tion of style that have made his “Victorian 
Prose Masters,” “French Traits,” and “French 
Art” the most noteworthy recent contributions 
to the literature of criticism produced in this 
country. 


Landscape ,Painting 
y BIRGE HARRISON 
With 26 full pee illustrations. $1.25 net, post- 
paid $1.35 

Stimulating, clear, and suggestive talks on 
painting from the point of view of the artist, 
but so simply and vividly expressed that they 
are as interesting and valuable to the layman 
who cares for pictures as to the artist. He 
takes up values, color, vibration, drawing, 
pigments, framing, mural painting, etc. 

















CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - 


NEW YORK 
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SCRIBNERS HOLIDAY BOOKS 
.. —aa JOHN 


MARVEL, 
ASSISTANT 


By Thomas Nelson Page 


Illustrated, $1.50 


“In itself it is an absorbing story so full of moving incident 
and with so great an appeal to the emotions that it seems 
destined for popular approval.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


“Mr. Page’s story arouses the profoundest emotions and 
deserves to be acclaimed as an American novel of plenary 
merit.”—Philadelphia Record. 


“Its people are real and effective.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 








Minutes Late and other Stories 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
Illustrated, $1.50 
“Mr. Smith has a wonderful gift for dram- 
atization. This book overflows with friend- 
liness and enjoyment of life. Royal 
good fellowship.”—The Outlook. 


Mr. Justice Raffles 
By E. W. HORNUNG 





$1.50 
“His best work.”—New York Sun. 


“It is hardly conceivable that any one who 
once started to read the book should give it 
up until he found ‘how it turns out.’ ”—Boston 
Herald. 


Art in Great Britain and Ireland 
By SIR WALTER ARMSTRONG 
With over 500 illustrations, 4 in color 
$1.50 net, postpaid $1.65 
A comprehensive and critical account of all 
kinds of art in the British Isles from the 
earliest times to the present day, written by 
the greatest living authority in Great Britain. 








0 A Comedy with a Sting 
— Country ns HEWLETT 


Illustrated, $1.50 
“A brilliant piece of fiction, fine and com- 
plete, a drama so full of color and movement 
that it is alive every moment. It is such 
masterly work that puts Maurice Hewlett at 
the forefront of English fiction writers to- 
day.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Sailors Knots 
By W. W. JACOBS 
Illustrated, $1.50 
Mr. Jacobs’s inimitable yarns of sailors, 
longshoremen and laborers and their wives 
have gained him the first place among British 
humorists. His new stories are a pure delight. 


The American Girl 
By HARRISON FISHER 
12 drawings and cover in full colors. $3.50 
net, expressage extra. 
_ These beautiful drawings of American girls, 
indoors and out of doors, are superbly re- 
produced in full colors. 
They are certainly the most attractive pic- 











CITY PEOPLE 


More than 80 drawings in pen and ink and cover design in colors, 


$3.50 net, postage ex- 
tra. 


A new humorist, a 
new striking inter- 
preter of the passing 
show, comic, tragic, 
satiric and sentimen- 
tal, Mr. Flagg has 
also proved himself 
in this fascinating 
book to be technically 
one of the best of liv- 
ing draughtsmen. 





Copyright 1907 by Harper and Brothers 


tures of pretty girls Mr. Fisher has ever made. 


By James Montgomery Flagg 
Oblong 4to, 


The variety and 
truth of his types of 
men and women and 
children, of the old 
and the young, the 
pretty and the home- 
ly, show a keenness 
of insight and power 
of expression that 
make this book an 
illuminating as well 
as joyous chronicle 
of the life about us. 
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NEW YORK 
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Over One-Half Million 





‘Copies of Mr. Wright’s 


Ozark ‘‘Life Stories’’» Have Been Sold 
The Best Selling Book in the United States 


The Calling of 


Dan Matthews 


By HAROLD BELL WRIGHT, Author of 


**The Shepherd of the Hills’ 


‘That Printer of Udell’s’’ 


PRAISED BY PRESS AND PEOPLE 


“The story has a strong purpose.”—New York Sun. 
“Contemporary with present day thought.’’—Baltimore 
American. 
“Unquestionably the author knows the life with which 
he deals.” —Chicago Evening Post. 
“It is a picture that has been seen time and again.”— 
Philadelphia North American. 
“It deals with that part of life’s drama most vital to 
every person.” —Ffortland Spectator. 
“A skillfully mapped battlefield of human souls.” 
Chicago Examiner. 
“Its portrayal of character carries with it the assurance 
of truth. . . . So strong and wholesome, so attractive as 


Illustrations in Color by Arthur I. Keller. 


New Editions Uniformly Bound with 
The Calling of Dan Matthews. 


The Shepherd of the Hills } 
That Printer of Udell’s 


literature, so interesting as a story, so artistic in prepara- 
tion that it wins increasing favor as one gets into it.”— 
Buffalo Evening News. 


“It fairly throbs with heart interest. Indeed, for pur- 
pose, for keen introspection, for stirring climaxes, for 
dramatic power and for the depth of its philosophy, it far 
transcends anything that has recently appeared in the 
name of fiction.”"—Fitisburg Post. 


“It complies with Zola’s definition of a novel: ‘A corner 
in life seen through atemperament.’ This corner happens 
to be typical of the four corners of the United States, and 
the temperament through which we see it gives an honest 
reflection.”"—Duluth News-Tribune. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50 
Each $1.50 


Mr. Wright’s Books Are Sold Everywhere 


Every Progressive Bookseller has them; or order from the Publishers. 


The Book Supply Company 





Fine Sets for Your Library. Prices and Values Unequalled 
STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS. THREE QUARTERS MOROCCO, GILT TOPS 
Not a Bankrupt Stock—Not a Publisher’s Clean-up 


@ Fine Bindings. 
Illustrations. 


Genuine Three Quarters Morocco. 
Size of Volumes 8144x5¢ Inches. 


Excellent Paper. Beautiful 


Gilt Tops. 
Liberal Reductions from 


Honest Values. 


Publishers’ Actual Bonafide List Prices—No Delayed Shipments—No Substitutions. 
OUR BROAD GUARANTEE 





Return at Our Expense if you are not fully satisfied. No matter what the dissatisfaction. We 
ask no questions. We refund every cent 2 pay us for them without quibble or delay. 
Big Values (cic hi: 2s Big Values 93°: 22 
Dickens’ Works, 15 Vol.....+++ Wine $30.00 $13.50 Scott's Waverly Novels, 12 Vol. Red $24.00 $10.80 
Shakespeare, 12 Vol.....ssceees Green 24.00 10.80 Irving’s Works, 10 Vol..cccecee Red 20.00 8.95 
Robert Browning’s Works, Bulwer’s Works, 13 Vol 26.00 11.70 

is SEO sees Wine 24.00 10.80 Works of Roosevelt, 736x4%, 
Eliot’s Works, 10 Vol..cesscoee Wine 20.00 8.95 46 Buckskin, 12 Vol...seses 18.00 6.35 
Thackeray's Works, 15 Vol.... Red 9000 18.60 Plutarch's Works, 6 Vol..sss00e Wine 12.00 5.40 
ee et... Blue” 2250 7.85 Guizot’s France, BVol..ccscoee Green 16.00 7.20 
Motley’s Works, 17 Vol....+++- Red 34.00 15.80 Macaulay's England, 5 Vol..soo Wine IAS 650 
Gibbon’s Rome, 12 Vol......... Red 24.00 10.80 Ruskin's Works, 15 Vol.+++000 Green =SnG8 . 1500 
Carlyle’s Works, 10 Vol.....00 Red 20.00 8.95 Works of J. F. Cooper, 12 Vol. Green 24.00 10.80 
Tolstoi's Works, 12 Vol...se0e Wine 24.00 10.80 Balzac’s Works, 18 Vol. ...+e+ee Red 98600 16.99 
Edgar A. Poe's Works, 11 Vol. Green 22.00 9.90 Prescott’s Works, 12 Vol....... Green 24.00 10.80 
Bronte’s Works, 6 Vol.....ssee« Blue 12.00 5.40 Hewthorne’s Works, S'Vel-.-6 Blue = 1608 =1.98 
Hugo's Works, 8 Vol.....seoes Red 1600 7.20 ‘Works of Dumas, 10 Vol....00. Red S008 | 6.96 


Our Broad Guarantee — Return at 
Our Expense if you are not satisfied. 


CATALOG FREE 


Our ‘h catalog 





savings. Catalog sent, | postage prepaid, free on request. A quarter million buyers testify to the advantages we offer. 
Unequaled service for handling Public, 


customer, We want your orders. Our prices are convincing. 





A Guide for Book Buyers. 608 Pages. 
Size 854x534. Write us for it today. BOOKS 
over 25,000 books of all publishers. Every book carried in stock. Orders filled promptly. Great reductions. 


Our Broad Guarantee— Return at 
Our Expense if you are not satisfied. 


of all the Publishers. Bibles, Periodicals, 
etc. Bargains on every page. 

Big 
Every purchaser a satisfied 
Private and School Library orders. 


We will not honor requests for catalog from large cities like New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, etc. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPAN 


PUBLISHERS AND 
BOOKSELLERS 


E. W. REYNOLDS, President 


Established 1895. Incorporated 1899. 


220-222 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


Voltaire 


Famous St. Hubert Guild Edition 


The Only Complete Edition ever published in English. New translations 
by William F. Fleming. This edition contains the celebrated Tobias Smollett 
notes taken from the famous Eighteenth Oentury translation, specially edited 
and revised for this work. It also contains a masterly critique and biography 
of Voltaire by Rt. Hon. John Morley, M. P. 


YOU ALL KNOW YVOLTAIRE 


Justice Seabury, sitting in the Appellate Term of the Supreme 
Court, New York, N. Y., in handing down a decision recently, 
made this statement in connection with the writings of Voltaire: 
“Differ. as men may as to the views of Voltaire on many 
questions, none can deny the great influence of his work in 
promoting justice and humanity and the reign of reason in 
public affairs. 


OLTAIRE was exiled from his country, yet rose again and again on the 
the crest of popular and fashionable favoritism, and had the leaders of 
the Courts of France, England and Germany for devoted worshippers, 

VOLTAIRE was the foremost of Philosophers, the most eminent of His- 
torians, the most brilliant of Wits, the most subtle of Satirists, a. terror to 
tyranny, a champion of suffering, a lovely and loving and amorous t, a 
most perceptive traveler, a very Shakespeare in drama and, as a teller of 
stories, the drollest and richest that the world has ever known. 

So numerous are his subjects, so many his styles, so sound his reasoning, 
so beautiful his fancy and so gay his humor, that his writings are most 
instructive, intensely interesting and a pleasure for every mood of the human 


VOLTAIRE’S works, one and all, are masterpieces. 7 Vast, incomprehen- 
sive as is human life, every phase of the known and every speculation as to 
the unknown is to be found in his wonderful writings. 

As a man of letters and master of style he is supreme, . 


VOLTAIRE is commended by all authorities, many placing him 
above Shakespeare. He is so great, his writings so profound, yet of 
such deep interest, as to be above discussion. 


READ HOW THIS BEAUTIFUL 
EDITION WAS MADE Weenee 


,~* Company 
This edition is printed from new, large type, very reade “ Akron, Ohio 
able, on a special antique finished paper, illustrated - 
from exquisite old French designs, which form in .*  Youmaysend me, 
themselves a rare gallery of famous historical char- P all charges prepaid, 
acters. The work contains over 160 photogravure Se the complete weeks 
illustrations, 45 being colored by hand, forming .*° ,of VOLTAIRE, ¢3 Le 
a collection of gems by the world’s most famous Ss Luxe Volumes, size 8}x5t 
artists. These ¢7 De Luxe Volumes with Index Pia inches, beautifully illus- 
are handsomely and durably bound in ed rts trated by over 160 photo- 
English Buckram, the volumes are stamped , gravures, 45 being colored by 
upon the back in gold, with gold tops hand — bound in Red English 
and silk head-bands, and each volume Buckram, with gold backs—head- 
contains an /Uuminated Title Pa, te bands and gold tops. If satisfactory 
: I will remit you $3.00 at once and $3.00 
a month for nineteen months. 
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“4 Street Address 





AKRON, OHIO F egrereim 
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NOW FOR 


THE SOUTH POLE 








Lieutenant Shackleton’s own narrative 


The Heart of 


the Antarctic 


A Complete Record of His Antarctic Voyage of 1907-1909 





This is the first exhaustive work on a subject 
that is creating a veritable sensation in all 
parts of the civilized world at the present time. 
It is not merely made up of newspaper articles 
and fragmentary sketches, but is Lieutenant 
Shackleton’s own account of an unusually | 
successful expedition, carefully planned 
and carried out. Outside of the important 
scientific facts and discoveries revealed in the 
book, it is full of exciting adventure, wonder- 
fully illustrated, and is undoubtedly the 
greatest book of exploration of the year. 


12 color plates, 3 maps, and over 300 


illustrations from photographs. Royal 
8vo. Twovolumes. Cloth, $10.00 net. 





Hunting in British East 
Africa 
By PERCY C. MADEIRA 


A complete account of a highly successful hunt 
through the African Veldt and jungle taken by the 
author during the winter of 1907-1908. He hunted 
over much the same country Mr. Roosevelt is now 
covering, and returned with one of the most exten- 
sive and beautiful collections of African trophies yet 
fallen to the rifle of. one man. 

The illustrations of big and small game, camp 
scenes, etc., are reproductions of the author’s own 
photographs, and are truly remarkable. 


130 illustrations. Octavo. Cloth, $5.00 net 


Robert Hichens’ Greatest Novel 
Bella Donna 


“Again Robert Hichens has taken his reader to 
Northern Africa. This time to the Nile Valley and 
its sands, its 2 wilderness, and the ruins of mil- 
lenniums, Here his rich imagination has developed 
one of those Anglo-Oriental romances in the weaving 
of which he has proved himself a past-master. Again 
the reader may enjoy the vivid coloring of his pen- 
pictures of the desert. His descriptive powers have 
lost none of their force. In this latest work of his, 
‘ Bella Donna,’ the artist shows himself worthy of 
the author of ‘The Garden of Allah.’ ” 

—Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 





12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50 





CHARMING 


The Lilac Girl ®” RAUDE HENRY 


Author of “* My Lady of the Fog,” * oom " “An 
Orchard Princess,” ‘* Kitty of the Roses,”’ ec. 

Those who are fond of dainty books always watch 
for Ralph Henry Barbour’s annual holiday romance, 
as it is sure to be a delightfully charming tale of the 
old, old story, yet ever new. 

Illustrated in color by Clarence F. Underwood and mar- 
ginal decorations throughout. Small quarto, Decorated cover 
in gold with medallion. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. In a bor. 





ILLUSTRATED $UVENILE CLASSICS 
At the Back of the North Wind 


By GEORGE MACDONALD 


B 
A Dog of Flanders .odiba» 
Beautifully illustrated holiday editions of these two 
juvenile classics, 
Illustrated with full-page color plates from drawings by 


Maria L, Kirk. Decorated lining-papers. Octavo. Cloth, 
ornamental, $1.50 per volume. 


GIFT BOOKS 
Legends of the Alhambra 


By WASHINGTON IRVING 
With an introduction by HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 


Irving’s famous 
eight legends of the F 
Alhambra, with the fF 
elaborate illustra- 
tions especially 
drawn for them by 
Mr. Hood, render this 
the most attractive 
and valuable holiday 
book of the year. 


Elaborately illus- 
trated wtth seven full- 
page picwures in color, 
marginal decorations, 
lining-papers, and 
special cover design 
in colors and gold. 
Quarto. Decorated 
cloth, $2.50 net. In 
an ornamental box. 
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GUY » Maupassant 


This is the original American and English copyrighted, COMPLETE Edition, absolutely 


. unexpurgated, in English of this great French writer, translated from the Original Manuscripts by lin- 
guists ot literary distinction. Wonderful Critical Preface by Paul Bourget, of the French Academy. 


TALES OF REALISM—RARE ORIENTAL AND PARISIAN STUDIES 


De Maupassant wrote with the conviction that in life there could be no phase so noble or so mean, so 
honorable or so contemptible, so lofty or so low as to be unworthy of chronicling—no groove of human virtue 
or fault, success or failure, wisdom or folly that did not possess its own peculiar psychological aspect and 
therefore demanded analysis. : : 

Robust in imagination and fired with natural passion, his psychological curiosity kept him true to human 
nature, while at the same time his mental eye, when fixed upon the most ordinary phases of human conduct, 
could see some new motive or aspect of things hitherto unnoticed by the careless crowd, 

His dramatic instinct was supremely powerful. He seems to select unerringly the one thing in which 
the soul of the scene = pines’, and, making that his keynote, gives a picture in words which haunts the 
memory like a strain of music. : ‘ 

These marvelous, quaint, delicious stories should be a part of every library. Here are given tales of 
travel and adventure, of mystery and dread, of strange medical experiences, of love and lust, of comedy, and 
pathos that hovers upon the borders of comedy, and of tragedy. 


MORE REALISTIC THAN BALZAC. MORE ENTERTAINING THAN THE ARAB 








327 Stories, Nearly 6000 Pages. Actual Size, 8x5%. f 
‘‘Maupassant was the painter of humanity in words. Without hatred, without love, without anger, without pity, 
merciless as fire, imm > as fate, he holds a mirror up to life without attempting judgment.—ANATOLE FRANCE, 


Member of the F dea 

























SEVENTEEN BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES | QUR GUARANTEE: 27 ougcamaiets cation tas ever // rare 
OF DELIGHTFUL READING —_| priceshavebeen beyondthe reach ofbutafen: After many monte //” COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio. 
Please send me, 
charges prepaid, for 
examination, the com- 

lete works of Guy de 

aupassant, in Seven- 
_ teen (17) Volumes, bound 
in Blue Vellum De Luxe 
Cioth. If satisfactory, I will 
remit you $2.00 at once and $2.00 
per month for eleven (11) months. 


Cc 
y vena of oer epee ages, printed publish a limited pumber of sets, aad ofles them, for inte» 
rom a new cast of Frenc 1 ir type luctory purposes only, at the remarkably low price 
—elegant and clear—on pure white 7 $24.00a set, on small monthly installments. A strictly 
. . subscription set—§51.00 value. Thus it is within the 
tique egg-shell finished paper, made espe- | means of all. We have also arranged to send these 
cially for this edition. Pages have deckle | beautiful books, all express charges pre- 
edges and liberal margins. There are | Paid, and allow you the privilege of ten days’ 


; : Sart : examination. Tf they are not as repre- 
illustrations from original drawings. oun an D . ater theme at 


e books are exquisitely bound in Blue necticiostecy, Fe 
Vellum De Luxe Cloth, with distinctive BE Me a al SSS Gores 





bro d Id title label, silk head- i 
bands and gold tops. «| COUPON SAVES 50%. AAvithin tou dase | "il advise vou 
You run no risk — : 
We reserve th draw thi 
PP mere Seeeane oe ie is MAIL IT NOW. phe yg bcd eCemmneeee + ¥604ee seu ge 
 Peewerrrr? Tere, ee ee 
WERNER | i ae en oe 
THE COMPANY, Akron, 0, /civ settee 
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Nelson's toosetrar | § 
Encyclopaedia ana | . 


Research Bureau for Special Information |: 


As a duty to yourself, you should write be 
to-day for full particulars of the only Eucy- sl 
clopedia that is absolutely wp to-date now, and 
always will be, and of the value the FREE 
SERVICE of WMelson’s Research Bureau 
would beto you,. not only from an educa- 
tional but a business stand point. 


Nelson’s Perpetual Loose=-Leaf En- 
cyclopaedia contains a vast amount of 
information that was unavailable when 











“Tt Cannot Grow Old” 

















seat ne : other encyclopedias were written and pub- a 
eg. U. S. Pat. ice. * . 
That Little Bar and Nut has solved the Problem! lished. It treats more subjects, has more j 
It has put all other Encyclopaedias out of date! illustrations and more maps, than any other ai 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS weve: — is used as an authority in our work of its kind in existence. . 
itorial Rooms."’ 

The most valuable, durable and beautiful set of books published. Editor-in-Chief, Joun H. Fin.tey, LL.D., President sk 
of the College of the City of NewYork; Associate Editors, u 

Ww. PETERSON, LL.D.,C.M.G., Principal of McGill University, Montreal, Canada; GEORGE SANDEMAN, M.A., Edinburgh, Scotland. 
The foremost scholars, scientists, and educators are oagased by the editors to keep Nelson's Perpetual Loose -Leaf Encyclo- = 
peedia the most modern reference work for ail time. These three permanent, active Editorial staffs make Nelson's the only ye 


truly International Encyclopedia published. 

Every encyclo ia excepting Nelson’s begins to grow old the day it is printed, because additional information 
upon many subjects is continually being discovered. Nelson’s Encyclopedia, with its loose-leaf binding device, is not only the 
strongest bound setof books manufactured, but the loose-leaf system enables articles that become obsolete to be left out, and 
also provides the way to add new information relative to any subject at any time. 


NELSON’S IS THE ONLY PERFECT REFERENCE WORK 


Because the Information is Always Up-to-Date, Therefore Dependable u 


Read these letters:— g 

















ne 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. Office of the President th 
Immigration Service. Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., wi 
Office of the Commissioner, November 3, 1908. of 
Philadelphia, Pa., Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
Messrs, Thomas Nelson & Sons, Dec, 28, 1908. Gentlemen.—Your device of a loose-leaf volume to which ou 
37 East 18th Street, New York, additions may be constantly made so that the work shall be in, 
Gentlemen.—I am in receipt of your letter of the 23d in- kept up to-date is a unique, remarkable and valuable fea- Te 
stant, as also the information requested regarding the ture which should commend the encyclopaedia to readers or 
** night-rider ’ disturbances in Kentucky, together with who have hitherto been doomed to suffer the inconvenience wi 

booklet of the Bureau of General and Scientific Research, of finding their encyclopaedias speedily growing obsolete 

for which I desire to express my sincere thanks. The infor- and in considerable measure becoming useless. 
mation furnished serves my purpose very well, I predict for Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leat Encyclopaedia 
Res lly, an appreciative reception by the public. 
ee Y —_ Neer truly yours, 
236 Walnut Street, one an 
; ° ar: 
ali 
NEBRASKA STATE NORMAL. ALAMEDA FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. vis 
Department of History. Alameda, Cal., the 
©. N. Anderson. October 11, 1999. 
Kearney, Neb., Thomas Nelson & Co., 

August 3, 1998. 37 East 18th Street, New York, N. Y. | 
Anglin-Baucker Co. Gentlemen :—This letter is in answer to your request that ro 

Omaha. Neb. q wie a otter suprseens al te) — By a —- 

Read i f , af Encyclopaedia. am pleased to able to mos - 
Lar pemtpaetia ordered ofyou‘recenty "Am deigneel | faghiy ‘engoge a0 credigble a publication, The Lome en tn 

j i i s in a valu e, y ’ 
—_— it. “It is all your agent represented it to be and hear that I had a chance to speak favorably of it the other a t 
- evening. 

Vey tly youn, Very truly yours, fash 
. y 
a eae aaa Iiuarectla. YH, Kvauth. i 
‘ FG 
The 
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Endorsed by Authorities Everywhere 


Hundreds of other letters like these: — 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE. 
College Park, Lynchburg, Va 
: September 39, 198. 
Messrs. Thomas Neison & Sons, 
New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen:—The plan of your Perpetual Loose-Leaf En- 
cyclopaedia offers so convenient a solution to a difficulty 
frequently recurring—keeping our library supplied with an 
up-to-date encyclopaedia—that the Library Committee has 
ordered a set. For the quality of the contents, we believe 
that the reputation of your old and well-known firm stands 
as an excellent guarantee. The device for locking the 
sheets, and the plan for furnishing information and keeping 
the work up to date seem to us admirable. 

Yours truly, 


Aj fmetiorg 


Chairman. 





STONE & WEBSTER. 
147 Milk a, Boston, Mass., 


ecember 21, 19.8. 
Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, : 
7 East 18th Street, New York City. 

Dear Sirs:—We thank you for your favor of December 
19th, signed by Mr. Dickerson, in regard to the discrep- 
ancy between the Census and Agricultural Department fig- 
ures, and for mailing us the typewritten statement. We 
are glad to insert this in our loose-leaf encyclopaedia, and 
shall be interested to receive the revised pages that may 
include it when they are ready for distribution. 

Mr. Lee, our Librarian, recently received the excellent 
reference on ‘‘Wage-earners’ insurance’’ from Mr. a 
and we are glad to feel that we can take advantage o 
your reference work in this way. 

ours very truly, 


pal 
HOWARD MEMORIAL LIBRARY. 
(Reference) 





New Orleans, 
March 5, 1908. 
Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs:—It would be difficult to give too high praise to 
the Encyclopaedia which you are ee on the market. 
For years the persons who appreciate the value of that 
necessary form of reference bo have been hampered by 
the necessity of procuring long and expensive sets of books 
which contained for the most part repetitions or variations 
of articles on subjects which have undergone no change. 

In the library at least 100 feet of space is occupied by 
out-of-date encyclopaedias. By your plan 12 volumes occupy- 
ing 29 inches of wall space, covers, and will cover for all 
reasonable time, all the information which can be desired 
or expected from works other than those dealing specially 
with that one subject. 

ours truly, 


Olean A Seay. 








LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF UTAH. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 
October 29, 1908. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs:—We have had the Nelson Loose-Leaf Encyclo- 
poe on our shelves for less than two months, but we 
ave already found it of great value in our reference work. 
The copious illustrations and maps make it especially useful 
to the average student, while the supplementary leaves, 
which keep the subject matter up-to-date, render the ency- 
clopaedia of inestimable service in a library. 
Yours truly, 


Cacti Uclson_ 


Librarian, University of Utah. 





ASHEVILLE SCHOOL. 
Newton M. Anderson, Charles A. Mitchell, Principals. 
Asheville, N. C 


October 29, 1908. 
Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, . Nile 
37 East 18th Street, New York, N. Y. — 

Gentlemen:—I_ beg to say that I have examined with 
— care the Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia published by your 

ouse. 

As far as the articles themselves are concerned they are 
as well written as any found in the other standard encyclo- 
paedias. The exclusive features, moreover, of your encyclo- 
paedia make it of far more value to every professional man, 
or business man, than any encyclopaedia so far published. 
In convenience of use, I believe it also excels any series 
of books with which i am acquainted. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Ces Q. thiklie. 


THE PORTER SANITARIUM. 
. S. Porter, M.D., Proprietor. 
Sunset Phone Main Burnett, Cal., July 14, 1909. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
37-41 East 18th Street, New York. 

Gentlemen:—Last March I purchased Nelson’s Loose-Leaf 
Encyclopaedia, and I will say the books have agreeably 
surp me the excellence and completeness of the in- 
formation on all the subjects which I have so far examined. 

Patients here, who have looked up articles ttaining to 
the particular business, or vocation, in whi they were 
engaged, state in every case that they found the latest 
ideas, methods, machinery, etc., and in some cases the 
was ahead of even their special knowledge of 

e subject. 

The fact that your books are continually kept up to date 
_ = in a class by themselves, far superior to any 
other work, 





Yours truly, 


Each article in Nelson’s is clear, concise in treatment and embodies the results of the very latest schol- 
arship and research. For example, the wonderful discoveries of Luther Burbank, the world-wide famous natur- 
alist; the latest information on Aeronautics, Drago Doctrine, Prohibition, Trusts, Corporations, Commerce, Re- 
vised Tariff, Municipal Ownership, Banking, Panama Canal, Irrigation, Forestry, Emmanuel Movement, Psycho- 
therapy, Peary and Cook’s latest discoveries, and hundreds of subjects not to be found in any other Encyclopaedia. 


As a Holiday gift you could not select one of more value and aid for to-day—for to-mor- 


row, for all time, for the entire family. 


Write to-day for the FREE loose-leaf portfolio on Nature Study, particulars of the Bureau of Research for 
special information, facsimile endorsement letters from Scientists and Educators and full information about Nelson’s 
Loose-Leaf Reference System. Our special introductory price and easy payment terms interest all who appreciate 


a bargain. 


ew N. S—Sileets Purpemuat Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia has so completely revolutionized encyclopedia-making and put out of date the old- 
bh 4 testy bor 1 ai t 1 Roe 


asking us to make an allowance on old encyclopedias to apply as part 








encyc that we are receiving 
ia. We have therefore prepared a price list stating the amount allowed as part payment. The price list will 


fashi gularly boun y 
yment on Nelson's Loose-Leas Encyclopedi 
Be mailed upon request. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, SEPT 73, 37 EAST 16th STREET, WEW YORK, N, Y. 


FOUNDED IN EDINBURGH 1798. oven 100 YEARS IN BUSINESS!) ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK 1854. 
The American Standard Bible—Endorsed by Universities, phocioatent Seeerts and Colleges throughout America— 


is also puvlished by Tho: 
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(Biggest Book Bargains Ever Offered 


Thousands of titles. Books on all subjects. Hundreds of fine sets eats for your Meaty, Books to be closed out quick 
at 10c to 50c on the dollar. I buy bankrupt stocks and pu) 8 remainders of new books at my own price and regular 
stocks at jobbers’ prices and sell the books to my two rod =F par oA and twenty thousand mail order customers at aslight advance 
on cost tome. I sell more books than any other man in America. Why? Fer the enower lock: ot my priate. 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS Hooks are most ai sonueenrets holiday gifts. In this stock are thousands of rich, rare gifts, all 
new and perfect, at 50 to 90 per cent discou MPLE PRICES—Copyright Fiction—were $1.60. My price 38c. 
List includes: “Shepherd of the Hills,”’ * That Printer of Udell’s,” ““Shuttie,”’ “Doctor,” “Little Brother of the Rich,” “Three 
Weeks” and hundreds of others at 38c to 45c. “CALLING OF ‘DAN MATTHEWS"’—1.50. My price, 86c. 


MATCHLESS BARGAINS IN GIFT AND LIBRARY BOOKS 

































Price sh Price re Price My Price 
Gems of Literature............ $ 2.50 -50 Book of all Religions....... - $1.50 -70 Descent of Man, 36 MOF.....+-++ $2.50 $ .56 
Wood's Natural History......... 1.50 40 Trial of Jesus from Lawyer’ sStand- 12 vols. 48.00 11.75 
Universal \ anes Library, point, 2 vols., 44 mor...... «-» 500 38.90 je = Science Set, 10 vols., 12.50 3.20 
| rae 40.00 14.75 Koran of Mohammed, 4 mor...... 2.50 -56 | Sloane’s Lifeof Napoleon, 4vols. 18.00 8.25 
Les anuaiiin. 2 vols.. - 2.00 58 Gibbon’s Roman Empire, 5 vols... 5.00 1.95 istory of United States Navy, 
Wandering Jew, 2 vols 2.50 76 Ridpath’s History of the U. S..... 2.50 1.20 D WB cccoscecvecececcccece 12.00 2.75 
Kings of the Platformand Pulpit 2.75 95 History of the World, 2vols.44 mor. 8.00 2.90 International Sagypetis of 
Lincoln’s Yarns and Stories.... 1.50 65 World's gy 7 and It’s Makers, Ref., 8 vols., 46 mor....... 48.00 9.75 
Law Without Lawyers ........ o &@ -70 10 vols., MOF... +++eeeseeee 40.00 8.75 Warner's cont 31 — eeeee 78.50 26.00 
Wild Animal's I Have M 2.25 80 llecti 1 Svols. 6.00 2.15 Oriental Tales, 15 vols.......... 150.00 22.50 
Story of the Universe.... 2,00 -45 Famous Indian Chiefs............ 2.00 -80 Booklover’sDickens,30vols.mor. 47.50 21.75 
People’s Popular Atlas.......... 4.50 1.65 John Sherman’s Recollections. . 4.00 1.20 | Tariffand the Trusts........... 1.50 .55 
Dictionary of American Politics 2.00 98 Madame a TEs eccecees 6.00 2.80 Roosevelt’s Works, 14vols.3¢mor. 35.00 11.00 
Three Meals a Day............. 2.00 55 Three Acres and Liberty......... 1.75 55 Hand Book of Oratory.......... 5.0 1.60 
— J Unabridged Diction- ioe < e Natural History, 6 vols. Nearest the My Pm 7 4.80 2.40 
eeesececoegessoce 3.00 -98 RTT FC 2.50 -98 
Makers of History. 81 vols. edamane 46.50 13.65 Roosovelt” - African Trip......... 1.50 -80 Ibsen: Man, pt. and Significance 1.50 .55 
Plutarch’s Lives, 3 vols........ 3.00 1.45 bane = World’ _ genes Piravelers: Dream of Fair Women.........- 3.00 ° 
Memoirs of Madame Du Barry.. 4.25 1.40 pL wconsneedeodeos 8.00 Dante’sInferno(Dorelllustration) 6.00 -90 
Plutarch’s Lives, 4 mor........ 2.50 56 mh. Bible Seapeiapeti. 8 vols. Paradise Lost(Dore Illustration) 6.00 90 
Paine’s Age of Reason......... 1.50 e 35 WEB. cccvcceccsccece Svevccce 5.75 | Origin of Species, 4{ mor........ 2.50 56 
Price My Price "Pele My Price Price My Price Price MyPrice 
Hugo, 7 vols........ $5.25 $1.78 Suade in Art.. - 00. - $ 1.95 | Shakespeare, 39 vols. $13.50 $3.90 | Dumas, 7 vols. $5.25 $1.78 
Banquet Orator..... 2.25 -85 | Pilgrim's p -98 | Eugene Field,4 vols. 3.00 1.30 | Bjorason, 6 vo! 9.00 3.10 
Ingersoll’s Lectures 1.50 65 Voltaire, 48 vols.. : 20 a 47.30 | Modern Eloquence. . 40.00 13.50) Dickens, 15 vo 18.50 7.15 
Christy Girl........ 3.00 -85 ! Bird Neighbors..... -98 | De Kock, 25 vols..... 100.00 22.50 ' Kipling, 10 vols..... 9.00 3.30 


And thousands of others, all = tA in my Free Bargain List. Send for it. 


Richest De Luxe Sets of Standard Authors 7502 5.oonsiot orcs undines. 


In fine three-quarters morocco bindings, 
richly illustrated, of the works of such authors as Gautier, Tolstoy, Schiller, De Musset, Dickens, Reade, Daudet. Lever, Moliere, Lover, DeFoe, Marryat, 
Merimee, Lincoln, Ruskin, Longfellow, Carlyle, Emerson, Melville, De Maupassant, Warren, ingersoll, Austen, Kingsley, Lytton, Pepys, Prescott, Scott, 
Stevenson, Rosseau, Muhlbach, Sue, Fielding, Balzac, —— Cooper, Sterne, ~ |e . Green, Plato, Taine, Poe, Dante, 
—_ Dumas, Rawlinson, Burns, Shakespeare, keray, Wilde, Plutarch, Gui Gibbon, Eliot, Ainsworth, Hugo, Lamb, and many others. 
Send formy Free Bargain List adh get full descriptions cna ‘Was trations of this stock before ordering. A postal will do. 
Books shipped on approval as explained in my Bargain List, letting wae examine the books in your own home before paying for them, or 
return them at my expense if not entirely satisfactory. Send for Bargain List today. 1+ will save you money 
DA 


VID B. CLARKSON, The Book —— 1202 Clarkson Bullding, CHICAGO, ILL. - 




















FRENGH, GERMAN 
SPANISH or ITALIAN 


To speak it, to understand 
it, to read it, to write it, 
there is but one best way. 













Do You Hear Well? 


Deaf or partially deaf people may now make a 
month’s trial of the Stolz Electrophone in their own 
homes. This plan makes it possible for you to be very 
sure, before you purchase it, that the Stolz Electro- 
phone is exactly suited to your personal needs. 


Opinions After a Test 


“Your Electrophone enables me to 


You must hear it 
spoken correctly, over 
and over till your ear 
knows it. 

You must see it 


printed correctly till 
your eye knows it. 
You must talk it 
and write it. 
All this can be done 
best by the 


LANGUACE- PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 


With this method you buy a outright. You own him. He 
speaks as you choose, slowly or quickly; when you choose, night or 
day ; for a few minutes or hours at a time. 

Any one can-learn a foreign language who ‘hears it spoken often 
enough ; and by this method you can hear it as often as you like. 

The method has been recommended by well known members of the 
faculties of the following universities and colleges: Yale, Columbia, 
Chicago, Brown, Pennsylvania, Boston, Princeton, ae 
Syracuse, Minnesota, Johns Hopkins, Virginia, Colorad 
Michigan, Fordham, Manhattan, De La Salle, St. decoph's. 
St, Francis Xavier. 

Send for booklet, explanatory—literature, and fac- 
simile letters from men who know. Our students 
complain of imitators—Beware. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
~854 Metropolis Bidg., Broadway and 16th St., N. Y. 
















The Electrophone in use— 
éess noriceable than 
ceye glasses. 


world-famous people. 


Stolz Electrophone. 











*ELECTRICAL 


hear speakers over feet away. 
Without it I could not hear their 


.voices. It has improved my natural 


hearing at least = a* sant, and has 
stopped the hea ses.”° — 


_ Rogers, 159 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


The Electrophone is very satisfac- 
tory. Being small in size and great 
in hearing qualities makes it ie. 
able to any 1 have tried, and be- 
lieve I have tried all of them.’ Wy. 
M. Hoyt, 1 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 

Fhe Stolz Electrophone is a tiny 
hearing device 
which magnifies sound. It renders 
drums, horns, etc., useless and 
leaves both hands free. Endorsed 
by thousands, including many 
Call at ‘our office and make ar- 


rangements at once for a Full Month’s Home Test of a 
If you cannot call write for particu- 
lars ‘and long list of satisfied users in Chicago and else- 
where who will answer your inquiries. 


Stolz Electrophone Co., 85 Stewart Bldg., Chicago 


Branch offices in Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Seattle, Indianapolis, Des 
Moines, Toronto, Pittsburg, Los Angeles, Boston, St. Louis, London, Eng. 
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THE GREAT | 
QUESTION- 
ANSWERER 


Life is a series of questions, from early 
childhood to old age. In this Twentieth 
Century, success or preferment comes only 
to the man who knows! If you are a suc- 
cessful man you know that the most valua- 
ble set of books for any library, either in the 
home, the office or on the farm; is one to 
which you can turn and easily find therein, 
in clear and simple language, not only the 
answers to all questions, but also exact and 
concise information on all subjects. No single set of volumes has ever before met 
this exact need. How often have you desired such a work of reference in your 
home or in your office? How often has your boy or girl attending school longed 
for just this kind of a question-answerer—and how much better fitted would they 
be in the days to come to face the great problems of life were you to provide them 
with this compact, clear and untechnical reference work? This great question-an- 
swerer is 


A COMPLETE WORKING LIBRARY 


built upon a comprehensive and far-reaching plan—compiled by an Association of 
Editors, whose life-work has been the compiling of the great works of reference now 
in print, and whose experience and foresight enabled them to see wherein the or- 
dinary reference work fails to fill the requirements of a question-answerer—for the 
home, the office, the school room, store and farm. 

There are many works of reference, all high in price, but not one that will com- 
pare favorably with this great question-answerer, the price of which is so small that 
a few cents a day pays for it. 

It is emphatically a Question-Answerer! Designed for use everywhere where 
questions arise. It answers them instantly in a clear and simple manner. 

We know you must be interested in a set of books of this character, and we wish 
you to judge their merits. We have prepared an attractive book, which 


WE WILL SEND YOU—FREE 


It is a handsome book of 108 specimen pages, with color plates and full-page photo- 
graphic reproductions from this new Library. We will be glad to send this book to you, 
without obligation or expense on your part. But as the supply of these attractive books 
is necessarily limited we cannot absolutely promise one to you unless you make prompt J, 
request for it. The coupon given herewith will save you the trouble of writing aft 
letter and also insure early attention to your request. $ 


LOW COST COMPARED WITH OTHER WORKS 


Another pleasing feature about this new Working Library is its reason- 
able price. The cost of the usual Encyclopedia ranges from $5 to $10 per 
volume—which keeps it beyond the reach of many. This Library, which 
contains features not found in an ordinary encyclopedia, is offered at 
so low a price that it will astonish you when you examine the volumes, 
with their clear type, good paper and wealth of maps, illustrations, 
and beautiful color plates. You will find that the saving of only a 
oe cents a day for a short time will place this fine Library in your 

ome. 

DO NOT DELAY! Send the Request Coupon, with your name and address, to-day, 


and make sure of obtaining the book and full particulars. It will pay you! 
THE UNITED EDITORS iiwrork.n 
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& THE 
UNITED 

‘> sDITORS 

» 

Y 225 Fifth Ave. 

‘& New York, N. ¥. 


Without expense or ob- 

had ligation on my part please 

AZ send me Prospectus of your 

new Working Library 

oe for Answering Ques- 
tions. 
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HELPFUL GIFT BOOKS 


THE NEW PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE SERIES. 











Stirring Essays en the Scientific and Religious 


Principles Underlying the ‘‘ New Thought ’’ Movement. By Rev. J. Herman RanpDALL, Mount Morris 
Baptist Church, New York City. Ill. The Power of YS een 
I. The Reali Cod IV. Mind and Bod VI. The Supreme Victory 
Il. The Subconscious Mind Vv. Man's Undeveloped Powers VIL. The Rebirth of Religion 
Bound in boards, nut-brown cartridge paper sides, vellum backs, titles in ink and gold. Price, each. $0.60 
ry SE Se Is, UN 6 06 0:6.6.55.6:b os wee tires. 0:69-44:5:400 6h 04 04s dine ticees sess Cea eduns 1.25 


A YEAR BOOK OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


Written and compiled by Ipa Scott Taytor. 


A YEAR BOOK OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. 


Written and compiled by Ipa Scorr Taytor. 


ROUND THE YEAR WITH THE POETS. 
By Martua Capps-O.iver. 
These useful and helpful year books are fully 
illustrated. Rubricated title-page and _illu- 
minated end-papers. 

Bound in fine English vellum cloth, full gold 


side and back cover design, gilt top, boxed. 
Size 7%x4% in. Price, each.........0- t. 
Limp leather, gilt edges, round corners. ca 
each 


GREAT GALLERIES OF EUROPE. 


New Volume. The Wallace Gallery 
The greatest private collection of masterpieces, 
in art in the world. Uniform with “The Na- 
tional Gallery,” “Louvre,” etc. Bound with. 
repoussé paper sides, cloth backs. Price, 35¢ 
Bound in limp calfskin. Price, 75¢. 


THE VALUE OF HAPPINESS, By Mary Minerva A SMOKER’S aS haletaee OR TOBACCO 
Barrows. With an introduction by Margaret E. Sang- IN VERSE AND RHYME, By Joserx 


es Baniall’ 





ster. Uniform with other volumes of “The Value Books.” Knicut, author of “Pipe oa Pouch.” New 
Pa cs —_ Value Love,” “Value of Cheer- and up-to-date collection, uniform with other gift 


books for men. 

Cloth, $1.50. Exquisite edition,§2.00. Limp chamois, $2.50. 12mo, cloth $1.00 Full ooze calf. $1.50 
Send for our handsomely illustrated 86-page catalogue 

New York 


H. M. CALDWELL 


PUBLISHERS 


Boston 

























aa ala 
HENRY CLAY said: 

“Tt is to this early speaking 
practise in the great art of ail 
arts, Oratory, that I am in- 
debted for the primary and 
leading impulses that stimu- 
lated me forward.” 


GLADSTONE said: 

‘“‘ Ninety-nine men in every 
hundred in the crowded pro- 
fessions will probably never 
rise above mediocrity because 
the training of the voice is 
entirely neglected and con- 
sidered of no importance.” 











Will You 
Let Me Teach 








SPEAK WELL 

















Takes only fifteen minutes a day for a few months! 

All business is done through Speech. Perfect your 
speech and you increase your earning capacity— 
you double your efficiency. 

The man who can speak with ease and confidence 
—WINS! He can 
Close a Sale— Deliver an After-dinner Speech 
Address a Board Meeting— Propose a Toast, or 
Make a Political Speech— Tell a Story Entertainingly 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 





(Mention this publication) 





Grenville Kleiser’s Correspondence Course in Public 
Speaking and the Development of Mental Power and Per- 
sonality is a practical help to every ambitious man. 

His success at Yale and other institutions as teacher 
in Public Speaking is well known. 


We are exclusive selling agents for his personal 
Correspondence Course and offer it for a special, low 
price. Write for particulars to-day. 


COMPANY, Dept. Y., 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
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The Gigantic New 1909 Edition FR E 2 
\, on this great offer, absolutey 
You get this splendid dictionary positively for nothing on this special history 
offer. More than 100,000 definitions, more than 6,000 illustrations, 1,764 pages. It goes 
absolutely free with every order for the Library of Univeral History. We ship the 
: entire set of history (15 massive volumes) free for your examination and we even 
~— pay the express charges. Just send the free coupon and let us send you the Li 


niversal History EE. Look at this work. See its magnitude and excel- 
lence. Then if you don’t wish to keep the books send them back at our expense. 


The Library of Universal History 


The standard history of the world—De Luxe Edition—the genuine, authentic world histery— 
the history accepted and recognized by schools and colleges. We offer this work to you now for 
a free inspection because we are anxious for you to see the books. A fewof the volumes in many 
of the sets have been rubbed—slightly rubbed—not damaged, but the expert critics noticed it and 


we give you the benefit. You might get a set not rubbed at all. But 
some of the volumes are rubbed so they all go at a great sacrifice price— 48c on the Dollar. 


Yes, positively at 48c on the dollar. That is the reason why we want you to see the books before you decide. We 
want to show you how slight the rubbing really is. Every set goes at that smashing sacrifice, no matter whether 
rubbed or not. Every set is brand new. Whatever rubbing that has been done has occurred in the shipping room. The 
binding is Genuine Heavy English Maroon Crash Buckram. This magnificent set of 15 big volumes adds more to 
the appearance of the home than a piano or any piece of costly furniture. The Library of Universal History contains 
5,000 pages, 700 full page historical 


ong CI Ae Awe tht hede vA 
ping. 75 lbs. we, ‘ oe (fs awe [Mh x A 
* ae ‘ 
This Entire 2 ortiiens Pay tna 
7. 
Massive Set 


1 LU k a j 
j REE! 


EACH VOL. 10 INCHES HIGH, 7 INCHES WIDE AND 2 INCHES THICK. 


The Library of Universal History, as the students, scholars and beginning to the present day. It isthe history so pleasing to read, so easy 
great editors of this country know, is the standard history ofthe world. It to remember. It attracts children to the study of history. We hope every 
should be in every home. It contains everything that belongs to the set will go intoahhome. The great libraries have it, the home, every 
living annals of the world. It tells the fascinating story of every people, American home should have this great history too. _It is the one reli- 
every nation, every country, every age of the world from the very able, authentic and readabie history—the history that is in 250,000 homes. 


Keep the Entire Set for 50c—the Dictionary is FREE! 


The Dictionary goes free with the first hundred sets only. It is thrown in on this special offer absolutely and posi- 
tively free. Even though the history goes at less than half price we send the dictionary along with the first hundred 
sets. Wemake you this startling offer because we want you to see the Library of Universal History in your home. We 
want you to get these books and look them over, examine them carefully—then think it over with the books before 
you. If you are not entirely pleased—judge for yourself—just send them back at our expense. There are absolutely no 
obligations on you. Fy couponis not an order—merely «request for the free examination. You can't come into our 
stock rooms to see the bonotk< eo we send them to you. 

s a “s SUCRERECCCRCCREREERCRRRRERESERRCCCRRREEECREREEeEeEe 
. 

Mail this F REE Coupon AMERICAN UNDERWRITERS CORPORATION, 
240 Wabash Ave., Dept. 1319, CHICAGO, ILL. 
_ Without any expense or obligations to me I will ex- 
amine the Library of Universal History if sent to me, all 
charges prepaid. Thisis positively not an order for the 
books but merely a request for a free examination. If I 
keep the set Iam to get Webster's New Unabridged, 1909 

Edition, Dictionary FREE. 




















Or you may send a letter or a postal card. Just 
your name and address and we will instantly ship the 
entire set of the Library of Universal History to 
your home, prepaid, FREE. If you are entirely pleased 
after examining the whole set, you may keep them 
and send us only soc. Then we will open a credit ac- 
count with you for the balance and give you more 
than a year to finish paying. You pay only $2 a 
month for 14% months. Entire cost az a year only 
$29.50—only $29.50 for a regular $60.00 Library and 
the dictionary is free. Send the coupon now. It is 
nef an order for the books. You merely ask us to 
send the books to you for you to look at—then you 
send them back if you do not wish to keep them. 


AMERICAN UNDERWRITERS CORPORATION, 
240 Wabash Avenue, Dept. 1319, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Address 





Occupation 
EERERESCRRRSESSRCRRRSRRRRRRERECRERERRRR SRR EES 
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MUHLBACH’S 
Historical 


Romances 
A Royal Xmas Gift 


Muhlbach’s Romances 
are wonderfully interest- 
ing, fascinating and in- 
structive. Nothing could 
afford more joy and de- 


light for Christmas and 
many years to come. 18 Vol- 
umes for only $1.00 of your 
Xmas Money, balance in small 
sums monthly. Muhtbach’s 
rare, Old fragrant love stories 
of fair women and brave men 
are delightful. As you read of 
oe nus Josephine, Queen 

ortense, Prince Eugene, Louisa 
Napoleon and Queen Louise of Prussia, Pondectal the Great, 
the Wonderful Napoleon, and the liberty-loving An- 
dreas Hofer, you marvel at Muhlbach’s unequaled 
word pictures and are held spellbound by the 
marvelously interesting stories of the lives of these 
historic characters. Many a charming hour will Muhl- 





bach’s enchanted pages bring you—rich in the splen- 
dor of courts, the clash of battles and the elopements, 
abductions and romantic love affairs of crowned heads 
Mail inspection coupon below. 


of long ago. 


18 
voi. 





Our '% Price Offer - Send No Money 


Just your name and address on attached coupon mailed 
to us will bring you the complete 18-volume set of the new, 
beautiful Riverside Edition of Muhlbach’s Historical Ro- 
mances, printed from new plates on extra quality paper, 
bound in rich half morocco, gilt tops, titles stamped in 
gold, for five days’ examination. You will find it the finest 
set of books you have ever examined. If satisfactory im 
every way send us $1.00 and pay balance in fourteen small 
monthly amounts of $2.00 each until our special price of 
$29.00—just one-half regular subscription price—is paid. If 
books are not satisfactory, notify us and we will send ship- 
ping directions for return. 

If you prefer silk cloth binding for less money, change 
coupon to read cloth binding instead of half morocco, and 
change fourteen months to nine months, making price of 
Cleth binding only $19.00, but we recommend the Half 
Morocco as far more serviceable and beautiful. : 

This one-half price clearance sale offer will never again be 
duplicated. Don’t miss it. We give you aealers’ and jobbers’ 








FREE INVESTMENT INSURANCE 
AT YOUR BANK 


Learn the true value of the securities you own, 
or consider buying. Get the inside facts and figures 
—the real assets behind them. Then market prices 
need never worry you. Banks safeguard their de- 
positors’ interests, and their own, by such knowledge. 

Your bank has it in book form, easily under- 
standable. On your next visit, simply ask to see 


THE 


(ODYMANUA 


SERVICE- 


Over 3300 pages devoted to the present financial 
conditions. The future possibilities of more than 8000 
corporations are reviewed by experts. Every security 
of interest to the public is comprehensively and truth- 
fully dealt with. : 

A splendid feature of the Manual is its series of 
critical analyses of the 100 principal railroad systems 
of this country, prepared by Mr. Roger W. Babson, 
the internationally famous statistician. 

A cumulative Monthly Digest—reporting the cur- 
rent corporation news—keeps the Service up-to-date. 


Few Banks Without It 


It is unlikely, but possible that your bank may not have 
the Moody Manual Service. It will pay you then to secure 
this valuable protection for yourself. . 

The newly revised 1909 edition (just out), bound in full 
Russia, including monthly digest. costs you but $12. If. it 
doesn’t satisfy, your money will be refunded. You risk 
everything in being without it—nothing by sending for it. 
Better write today enclosing check or money order, on 
Money-back agreement. 


CHARLES W. JONES, Pres. 


31 Broadway, New York City. 














Fold Here, Tear Out, Sign and Mall. 









\. ship direct from factory and guarantee satisfaction. 


INSPECTION COUPON NX 


The Riverside Publishing Co., 12, 709. 
Marquette Bulliding, Chicago, III. 

Please ship me for examination and approval one set Riv- 
erside Edition Muhlbach’s Historical Romances, eighteen 
volumes, Half Morocco Binding, gilt top. If satisfactory, 
I will send you $1.00 after five days’ examination and $2.00 
a month thereafter for fourteen months. If the set does not 
meet my entire approval I will notify you and hold_sub- 
ject to your order and return at your expense, as offered 
Current Literature Readers. 
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ANOTHER TRILBY! 


“Nachette” 


By Robert A. Wason 


(Author of “Happy Hawkins’) 
and Ned Nye 
A Novel that not alone will make 
you ‘‘sit up to read,’’ but will 
make you ‘‘sit up and think.’’ 
Its Chapters Are Full of Pathos, 
Humor and Quotable Philosophy 











Can be Had at All Book 
Stores or by Mail, $1.50, from 


JEROME H. REMICK & CO. 
Publishers 


131 West 41st St., New York 
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SHARE OUR 
PROFITS 


on the greatest line of new 
and up-to-date sets of books 
ever produced by any pub- 
lishing house. These sets 
are offered with one year’s. 
subscription to CuRRENT 
LITERATURE ataremarkably 
low selling price and they 
bring quick orders. 


We also have special 
arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of the leading mag- 
azines, by which we are able 
to offerthem in combination 
with Current LITERATURE 
at almost half of the regular 
price. 


WE WILL 
APPOINT YOU 


our representative in your 
locality, and show you how 
to easily earn $3 to $5aday 
at the very start. There is 
not a.cent of expense to you, 
only the investing of either 
the whole or a part of your 
time. 


ee eeerescessesed T EAR OFF THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY ---<csc rec eeeee 4 
Agency Dept., 
Current Literature, ick wimeteoes 
41 W. 25th St., N.Y. City. 
Gentlemen:— 


I am interested in your offer and would like to make 
arrangements to represent CURRENT LITERATURE in 
my locality. Please send full particulars. 

















Do You Know} 
the Secret of 


Harriman’s 
Success ? 


T was simply that he knew the facts. Mind you, not 
just facts, but the facts—the essential ones. He didn’t 
know all of the details of railroading, but he did know 
how to get quickly at the facts that enabled him to 
snap out his sizzling hot orders involving millions. 


Need for Gettiag Facts in a Hurry 


The world moves faster and faster. Knowledge in all 
directions is growing enormously. Every man—no matter 
what his business—may want to know quickly and surely 
facts in every department of knowledge—science, history, 
biography. geography, literature, art, sociology, econom- 
ics, law, politics, etc. But the problem of problems was to 
compile a work which combined all the advantages of 
all kinds of books of reference. An army of scholars 
working for years have at last produced such a work. 


Cost $750,000 to Produce 


The New American Encyclopedic Dictionary is the most 
useful library of universal knowledge in the world to- 
day. It gives the facts simply, clearly, briefly, yet with 
scientific accuracy. The Encyclopedia compiled on an up- 
to-date idea, with up-to-date information. An Encyclo- 

edia, a work of reference, a complete pronouncing 
ed and a world Atlas and Geography, all in 
one. Universal knowledge on tap. 


Yours for Less than 7e a Day 


_.Wouldn’t you pay that amount 
if you knew it was going to bea 
big help to success. That's just 
what it is. Let us send you the 
New American Encyclopedic 
Dictionary at our risk. You 
are not obligated én the small- 
est degree to keep the work 
if you don’t find it 
exactly as we say—ex- 
actly what you expect 
it to be. If, after a 
thorough examinat!on 
you decide you 
don’t want 
it, tell us so 
and we'll have 
it shipped 
back to us at 
Our expense. 
If you find 
the work ex- 
actly what you 
want, send us 
$1, and theree 
after $2 a 






















month uatilour 
8) price of 
21 is pald. 


CUTPRICE 


We cut prices 
for quick 
sales. Our 
business is 
to turn over 
trainloads 
of books to the 
public with the 
least possible 
delay. We 


THE 
RIVERSIDE 
PUBLISHING 












work on a mar- COMPANY, 
gin of profit Marquette Bidg.; 
So small that you Chicago. 


would wonder 
how we could 
do it. Better 
fill in the coupon 
tight now and 
send it to us to- 
day. 


Send me the New American 
Ww Encyclopedic Dictionary, 5 
vols., in HALF MOROCCO 
binding. If satisfactory, 1 agree 
to pay $1 within five days as first 
payment and §2 per month thereafter 
for ten months. If not satisfactory, I 
will notify you within five days and hold 


The RIVERSIDE 





’ subject to y di 1 you 
Pet tbeibictndsneenternecbioies snncues eocccccoesosoccosce PUBLISHING Pense, as offered to Carvens Litensben, nen hong 
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B E S In the strictest 
sense of the word 





Is The One Piano not only abreast-of-the-times, but in many 
features far in advance of present day methods of piano 
production. It is admittedly 


THE WORLD’S BEST PIANO 


Today more than ever, the name KNABE is solely and 

purely representative of faultless construction, exceptional 

durability and that tonal sublimity which cannot be suc- 

cessfully imitated or equalled. 

Style J ‘‘upright’’ Grand $550 Mignon ‘‘horisontal’’ Grand $750 
Knabe-Angelus $1050 


Krave Pianos may be purchased of any Knabe representative at New York 
prices with added cost of freight and delivery 


WM. KNABE & CO., 439 Fifth Ave., Cor. 39th St. 


NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE LONDON 
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BULLETIN OF LATEST BOOKS-—<(Continued) 
NEW IDEALS IN HEALING Ray Stannard Baker 


An impartial, but vital and meaningful treatment 
a keenly interesting account of the hitherto little 
tals. The first interpretation by a trained and 
Cloth, 16mo, 85c net; 93¢ postpaid. 


OATH OF ALLEGIANCE, THE 
“Real stories full of genuine human nature and 
New York Sun. 
“A noteworthy collection of tales.”—Springfield 
Illustrated. 12mo0, $1.25 net. Postage 14 cents. 


PERSONAL PURITY BOOKS 


Information for Boys, for Girls, for Young Men, 
ject is bad. Ignorance is one of the worst mind 
prime cause of ignorance. 

Size, 4%«7%. Cloth, 50 cents each. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, THE 


of the Emmanuel Mevement and allied activities, and 

known “social service’’ departments of modern hospi- 
candid observer. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 

of the New England life that is fast passing away.”’— 

Republican. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
Ernest Edwards 


for Young Women. The lack of teaching on this sub- 
conditions that can obtain. Lack of instruction is the 


R. F. Fenno & Company, New York. 


John Bunyan 


A handsome edition, with 14 full-page illustrations, in four colors by Ambrose Dudley, 


Size, 6% x 9%, in handsome box. 


SEVERED MANTLE, THE 


Cloth, $2.00. 


“One of the best stories that the present season can offer 


esting from end to end. 


Beautifully illustrated in color, $1.35 net. 


R. F. Fenno & Company, New York. 


William Lindsey 
full of fine feeling . inter- 


. . Ought to be a favorite of the holiday givers.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 
“A tale of love and chivalry and knightly adventure 
Postage 15 cents. 


SOCIETY AND POLITICS IN ANCIENT ROME 


a continuous delight.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


Frank F. Abbott 


“Rendered peculiarly vivid by clever and unusually sound comparisons with the facts of our own 


days.”—N. Y. Evening Sun. 
$1.25 net; postpaid, $1.35. 


SUSANNA AND SUE 


“The sweetest and simplest of stories. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin 


Sue is a fit companion for Rebecca, Timothy and all 


the other lovable Wiggin children.” —Chicago Record-Herald. 
“‘May well be the first resort of all who are lingering doubtfully over their lists of Christmas gifts.”— 


Boston Transcript. 
Fully illustrated. $1.50 net. 


THIRD DEGREE, THE 


Postage 15 cents. 


12mo. Cloth bound. IlIlustrations. 


Houghton Miflin Company, Boston. 
Charles Klein and Arthur Hornblow 


Authors of “The Lion and the Mouse.” 


For tense and absorbing interest, scarcely has a parallel in the history of literature. 
G 


$1.50. 


THOSE NERVES 


A new volume continuing the subject of nervous troubles, real and imaginary. 


. W. Dillingham Company, New York. 
John Lincoln Walton, M. D. 


It is uniform in size and 


style with the author’s very successful little book, ““Why Worry?” which has gone through seven editions, 
and has been among the best-selling ‘‘non-fiction’”’ books for some months. 


Frontispiece. 


TRESPASS 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00 net. 





This much discussed book is the greatest work of a great English novelist. 


villes,’ ” 


says the Outlook, “it deals boldly with the problems of passion, and ma 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
“Like ‘Tess of the D’Urber- 
offend in this way, 


but it is essentially dramatic, a searching exposition of human nature under the stress of conflicting emotions.” 


$1.25 net; postage 12 cents. 


VEIL, THE 


Small, Maynard & Company, Boston. 
Ethel Stefana Stevens 


‘“‘A pleasanter and more interesting book than ‘TheGarden of Allah.’ Unquestionably, this is one of the 


big books of the season.”—The Bookman, 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


WINNING CHANCE, THE 


Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 


Elizabeth Dejeans 


A fascinating, dramatic novel of action, picturing as never before the big problem of the American girl. 


Frontispiece in, color. Cloth, with gilt, $1.50. 


WITH CHRIST IN PALESTINE 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
A. T. Schofield, M.D 


The author has the gift of seeing things and putting them before the reader so that he can see them. 


It is not a mere description of places; it is an appeal to live the life of faith. 


12 full-page illustrations in tints. 
Size, 6x9. Boxed. Cloth, $1.25. 


WOMAN IN QUESTION, THE 


Mr. Scott’s latest novel is distinctly modern in tone and theme. 


Leather, $2.00. 


A beautiful book with 
R. F. Fenno & Company, New York. 


; John Reed Scott 
He has remained home in America and 


has woven his story in and around Fairlawn Hall, an old mansion with a marvellous garden, where the 
new master comes to find mystery, misfortune and love awaiting him. 


Colored illustrations by Underwood, $1.50. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

















Humor 


of Life 








NOT A TRAGEDY 


A sober resident in a small village on the East 
Coast occasioned quite a commotion by saying 
that the bodies of three children had just been 
washed ashore. The citizens were indignant when, 
after much inquiry, the sober resident said :— 

“I tell you they were. They were washed ashore 
by their mother, You don’t suppose she could 
take ’em out into the middle of the ocean to 
wash ’em, do you?”—London Tit Bits. 





ALARMING THE BRIDE 


A clergyman, noticing the simple appearance 
of the couple he had just married, decided to 
give them a few words of advice. 

He explained to the young man his duties as 
a husband, and then told the young lady how she 
should conduct herself, winding up with the old 
injunction that she must look to her husband 
for everything, and, forsaking father and mother, 
follow him wherever he went. 

The bride appeared very much troubled at this, 
and faltered out: 

“Must I follow him to every place he goes?” 

“Yes,” said the clergyman; “you must follow 
him everywhere until death doth you part.” 

“Gracious!” cried the girl. “If I had known 
that before, I would never have married a post- 
man.”—Spare Moments. 


THE BUSY SUBSTITUTE 


During the first Thaw trial the regular re- 
porter for one of the German papers was ill and 
the editor sent over a substitute. 

They were examining talesmen, and there was 
nothing doing. The reporters sat idly, but the 
German sub wrote rapidly, tearing off sheet after 
sheet and hurrying his copy-boy away with them. 

He wrote a couple of thousand words of the 
examination of a talesman. Then he turned to 
one of the reporters near him and asked: “Who 
iss this man?” 

“He’s a_ talesman.” 

“Talesman? What iss 
initials ?” 

“I don’t know. He’s a talesman. Being ex- 
amined to find out if he is fit to serve as a 
juror.” 

“Ach,” wept the German, “I thought he vas 
a vitness.”—Saturday Evening Post. 


Herr Talesman’s 





FRUITLESS FAME 


“What is your member of Congress noted for?” 

“Well,” answered Farmer Corntossel, “around 
here he’s mostly noted for arguments that won't 
go down and seeds that won’t come up.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 





WANTED HIS MONEY’S WORTH 


“It’s an outrage, thet’s what it is} The doc charged me thirty-seven dollars fer the operation an’ only made a cut 
an inch long!” —Judge, 








HUMOR 


ACCORDING TO WEBSTER 


The other day there appeared at the circulating 
desk of one of the branches of a well-known Car- 
negie Library in this city a small girl with a 
red shawl pinned on her head. She presented a 
library card to the pretty young lady at the desk 
and said, with a smile which showed where her 
two front teeth had recently been, and with a lisp 
doubtless caused by the lack of them, “My mother 
she wants I should fetch home the dictionary 
wrote by the Webster guy.” The assistant ex- 
plained pleasantly that the dictionary was a refer- 
ence book and. could not be loaned, but that she 
would look for a good story for the mother. 

“Oh no,” said the child. “She don’t want no 
story. She wants the dictionary. It’s a big book 
and—” 

“But the dictionaries have to stay here,” an- 
swered the assistant, smiling. “Does your mother 
want to look up a word?” 

“It’s four words she wants to look up, and 
she said for me to fetch her the dictionary,” the 
child insisted. 

“Well, you tell her that I’ll be glad to look 
them up for her if she’ll send me word what they 
are, but the dictionary must stay in the library. 
It’s really too big for you to carry anyway,” she 
added, looking at the disappointed little face un- 
der the red shawl. 

“I got my cousin’s wagon to put it in and it’s 
only half a block.” The child held out the lib- 
rary card once more, but the assistant shook her 
head. 

“You tell your mother to come here and look 
up the words,” she said, turning to the line of 
people wanting to have their books changed. 

After some thirty minutes the child reappeared, 
breathless and pink-cheeked, the red shawl hav- 
ing slipped off her head, one end of it dragging 
along the floor. She held out a piece of yellow 
wrapping-paper, on which was pencilled the fol- 
lowing: 


Misses Carnegie Library 

Mam: I like too cum too dicshonary but not 
today. I hav too hunt 4 words. 2 little twins 
cums last nite. I hav too hunt 2 names for 
both. Mister Webster hay many names in the 
back of him. I lik too sea him 15 minits. Nellie 
Grace brings him rite back. Yurs 

Mrs. Jim Brown. 


Considering the circumstances the dictionary 
was loaned—deposited by the janitor in the little 
wagon and cheerfully hauled half a block by 
Nellie Grace. When she returned it, in exactly 
fifteen minutes, she announced happily to the lib- 
rary assistant: 

“Got ’em all named—two names each—Noah 
Webster Brown for the dictionary and Andrew 
Carnegie Brown for you.—Harper’s Magazine. 


OF LIFE 














EPISODES IN THE LIVES OF THE GREAT 
Sir Walter Raleigh takes his first lesson in smoking. 


—Punch. 


A SOFT ANSWER 


Of the culprits hailed before a police magistrate 
there was one—an Irishman—who had caused no 
end of trouble to the police. The magistrate re- 
garded the prisoner with mingled curiosity and 
indignation. 

“So you’re the man that gave the officers so 
much trouble?” his honor asked. “I understand 
that it took seven policemen to lock you up.” 

“Yes, yer honor,” responded the Celt, with a 
broad grin; “but it would take only one to let 
me out.”—E-xchange. 


THE MUSICAL MAIDEN 


On pianos and organs she Ibs., 
Making strange and mysterious sbs., 
And the policeman calls out 
To see what she’s about, 
As he goes on his lone nightly rbs. 











EPISODES IN THE LIVES OF THE GREAT 


Julius Czsar interviewing barbarian captives on the 


subject of the prevention and cure of baldness. 
—Punch. 
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“MOTHER, CAN’T YOU SEE WHEN A MAN’S BUSY?” 


CARRIE IN THE GRAVEYARD 


When Representative Birdsall, of Iowa, was 
serving his first term in the House he was called, 
with the other Iowa Representatives, into con- 
ference with the late Senator Allison on Iowa 
matters. 

Shortly before the conference Carrie Nation 
had been hustled out of a Senate gallery for mak- 
ing a row. Before the conference began Birdsall 
said to Senator Allison, very grave and dignified 
and a stickler for the dignity of the Senate and 
its traditions and power: “Had quite a little ex- 
citement over in the Senate this afternoon.” 

“What was that?” asked Allison, who had been 
out of the chamber when Carrie was eliminated. 

“Why, they arrested Carrie Nation and took 
her out of one of the galleries.” 

“Ah,” commented Allison, “for disturbing the 
peace, I presume?” 

“No,” Birdsall replied, “for disturbing the 
dead.” 

And Birdsall always wondered after that why 
he didn’t get along with Allison —Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 


DAMP FOUNDATIONS 


Otis Harlan, the comedian, is liberally supplied 
with feet. One day, when he was playing in one 
of the late Charles H. Hoyt’s companies, he com- 
plained to Hoyt that he had a bad cold. 

“T should think you would have a cold all the 
time,” responded Hoyt. 

“Why?” asked Harlan. 

“Because there is so much cf you on the 
ground.”—Saturday Evening Post. 


—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


BEATS CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


A baseball player had two fingers of his right 
hand pretty badly bunged up in practice, and on 
his way home from the grounds he dropped into 
a doctor’s office to have them attended to. 

“Doctor,” he asked anxiously as he was leav- 
ing, “when this paw of mine heals will I be able 
to play the piano?” 

“Certainly you will,” the doctor assured him. 

“Well, then, you’re a wonder, Doc. I never 
could before.”—Everybody’s. 





TOO FAMILIAR 


When staying in the Sandwich Islands I had 
an amusing experience with my Hawaiian ser- 
vant. Now these servants insist on calling you 
by your first name. Ours was always saying to 
my husband, “Yes, John,” and to me, “Very well, 
Mary,” etc., etc. So when we got a new cook I 
told my husband to avoid calling me “Mary,” as 
then, not knowing my name, he would have to 
say “missus” to me. So John always called me 
“sweetheart” or “dearie,” never “Mary,” but the 
watchful fellow gave me no title at all. 

One day we had some officers to dinner, and, 
while awaiting the repast, I told them of the ruse 
I had adopted, and added, “By this servant, at 
least, you won’t hear me called Mary.” 

Just then the new cook entered the room. He 
bowed, and said to me: “Sweetheart, dinner is 
served.” 

“What?” I stammered, aghast at his familiar- 
ity. 

“Dinner is served, dearie,” answered the new 
cook.—E-xchange. 
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—= French Ice Cream 





Served with 
NABISCO SUGAR WAFERS | 


Originality is the secret of 
success in entertaining. The 
adaptability of NABISCO 
Sugar Walers to the creation 
of successful desserts offers 
surprise after surprise. At 


the next “at home” serve 


French Ice Cream with 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


Recipe for French Ice Cream 


Put yolks of four eggs into saucepan, add 
one cup of su. and two of milk. Stir 
over fire until thick. It must not boil. 
Strain, cool, add one pint whipped cream, 
one teaspoon salt, one tablespoon vanilla 
extract. Freeze—serve with NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers. 





In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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ANAANIA ANIA ANIA IA ANIA ANIA ANAS 
The Fallacy of Seven Years 








Something more than eight years ago when the original 88-note Apollo 
Player was offered to music lovers, Mr. Melville Clark, with the 88-note, stood 
alone. Other makers jeered at the idea of an 88-note Player being necessary. 
They did not, however, explain why pianos were made with 88 notes, if only 
65 notes were necessary to produce the classics. These makers hung to their 


INZIISZAIS 


fallacy for seven years, insisting that the 65-note was the perfect piano player. 
We were right, as is abundantly demonstrated in the fact that all leading 
manufacturers have within the past two years discarded the 65-note instrument, 





whose praises they sung for seven years, and adopted the 88-note. 


A real seven years’ revolution took place. This revolution is now 
past history, and we only mention it to show that through a constant leader- 
ship we have been able to develop the Melville Clark 


APOLLO-PIANO OF TODAY 


In order to attain a true human touch in a player piano, the player action 





must strike down on the keys in front, just as the fingers of the performer 
strike. Any other method of striking the piano key is impracticable and does 
not secure the human expression. 


The down-stroke on the keys in front, making possible a true human stroke, 
is as necessary as was the 88-note range. The APOLLO-PIANO of 
today is the only player piano retaining this human attribute, producing 
that APOLLO-PIANO tone quality which delights all artists. 


We are right again, even though it may take seven years for 
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other makers to bring themselves to acknowledge it. 


A booklet about the APOLLO-PIANO that 

retains all of the human and discards all of the 

mechanical effects, will be sent to those 
interested. 


Melville Clark 
Piano Company 


432 Steinway Building 
CHICAGO 
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A Highway of 
Communication 


It goes by your door. Every Home, 
every office, every factory, and every farm 
in the land is on that great highway or 
within reach of it. It is a highway of 
communication, and every Bell Telephone 
is a gateway by which it can be reached. 


Millions of messages travel over this 
highway every day. In the great cities 
they follow one another like the bullets 
from a machine gun, and over the wide 
reaches of the country they fly with the 
speed of shooting stars. 


The Bell service carries the thoughts 
and wishes of the people from room to 
room, from house to house, from commu- 
nity to community, and from state to state. 


This service adds to the efficiency of 
each citizen, and multiplies the power of 
the whole nation. 


The Bell system brings eighty million 
men, women and children into one tele- 
phone commonwealth, so that they may 
know one another and live together in 
harmonious understanding. 


A hundred thousand Bell employees are 
working all the time on this highway of 
communication. Every year it is made 
longer and broader, and its numerous 
branches are more widely extended. 
Every year it is furnished with a larger 
number of telephone gateways and be- 
comes the means of greater usefulness. 


The Bell Long Distance Telephone will meet your 
new needs and serve your new purposes. It means 
— one policy, one system, universal service. 
Every Bell Telephone is the center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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For His Christmas 
A Gillette Safety Razor 


he most useful and practical gift for a 


man. Something he will use every day 
of the year, and every year of his life. 


Something he will treasure. A man forms a 
peculiar attachment for his Gillette Razor—thinks more of it than 
any Other article of personal use. It is so efficient and workman- 
like, so easy and safe—no -. -¥ , no honing—no special care. 
A beautiful gift, too! he Gillette is as compact and as 
handsomely finished as a piece of jewelry. 
he has never tried the Gillette he will be astonished and 
delighted when he uses it and will thank you for a great comfort 
and convenience. 
If he already owns a Gillette, give him one of the new models. 
Hundreds of Gillette enthusiasts own half a dozen or more 


Gillette razors. 
Standard Set, full leather case, $5. GILLETTE SALES CO. 


: 532 Kimball Building, Boston 
Standard Set, in neat metal case, $5 . @ Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 
yt sad Edition, $5 to $7.50. 7 New York, Times Bldg. - gs Ganadian Office 
, St ‘ t. t. 
ombination Sets, $6.50 to $50. % London Office, 17 Holborn Viaduct Montreal 
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Farm Lien Securities 
Interest, 6% 








Among all the bonds that we handle, there are 
none so attractive to men who know, as Irrigation 
bonds. 

These are among the reasons: 

Irrigation bonds are secured by first liens on the 
most fertile farm lands in America. 

The liens are given by individual land owners in 
payment for water rights. The water immediately 
multiplies the land’s value. The first crop from 
the land will usually pay the whole lien, and some- 
times by several times over. 

_ The liens are conservative. Bonds are rarely 
issued to more than one-fourth the land’s value. 

The liens are paid off in annual installments, so 
the indebtedness constantly decreases. 

The bonds are additionally secured by a first 
mortgage on all the property which the Irrigation 
Company owns. So we have a corporation, with 
large interests at stake, to guard against any 
delinquencies. 


Some Are Municipal 


Some Irrigation bonds are issued by organized 
districts, the same as School bonds. Such bonds 
form a tax lien on all the taxable property in the 
community. They form a high grade of municipal 
security. 

Other Irrigation bonds are issued under the 
“Carey Act.” Such projects, until they are com- 
pleted and turned over to settlers, are under the 
constant supervision of the State Engineer and 
State Land Board. 

Behind every Irrigation bond that we handle 
there is ample and ideal security. 


Six Per Cent 


Irrigation bonds pay six per cent interest. That 
is a higher rate than can now be obtained on any 
large class of bonds based on equal security. 








The demand for irrigated land, because of its 
enormous fertility, greatly exceeds the supply. 
Irrigation projects are profitable; and, if rightly 
conducted, are free from risk. So there is great 
demand for money to help finance these projects, 
and six per cent is paid to obtain it. 


$100—$500—$1,000 


_ Irrigation bonds are issued in series, some due 
in two years, some in twelve years, some due every 
year between. One may make long-time or short- 
time investments. Every bond paid off increases 
the security back of the rest. 





They are issued in denominations of $100, $500 
and $1,000, so they appeal to both small investors 
and large. 

Irrigation bonds have become the most popular 
bonds that we handle. They are the safest six per 
cent bonds that we know. °* 


73 Issues Sold 


In the past 15 years we have sold 73 separate 
issues of Drainage and Irrigation bonds, based on 
farm lien security. Not a dollar of loss has re- 
sulted to any investor. 


We are now the largest dealers in bonds of this 
class. We have our own engineers and attorneys 
to pass on every detail. An officer of our Com- 
pany constantly resides in the irrigated sections, 
watching the projects we finance. 

Because of these facilities we get our pick of 
these bonds. There are very few issues which are 
not offered to us. 

We have now written a book based on all this 
experience. It will give you a clear idea of all 
that pertains to Irrigation and Irrigation bonds. 
Every investor, small, or large, owes to himself 
its perusal, The book will be sent on request. 








January Investments 





For January investors we have on hand 100 
varieties of bonds. They include Municipal, 
Public Utility, Water Power, Corporation and 
Irrigation Bonds. Please ask for our list. Cut 
out this reminder so you won't forget. 


Fi Nati ™ e ° 
et Natal eo on Srowlrdagceliverbe: 


(7) 





° 7 
Sroutridge f-fivero: 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 
50 Congress St., Boston 111 Broadway, New York 


Please send your free book on Irrigation 
Bonds and list of other securities. 


Name 
City State 
Name of my bank 623 




















50 Congress St, Boston 
111 Broadway, New York 
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No Three O’clock Fatigue 


Monarch Light Touch does away with day-end fag, and enables 
the operator to maintain full speed right up to closing time. 
In this way the Monarch increases the capacity of the operator 


Monarch 7282 


is the greatest advance in typewriter construction since visible writing. 
Let us demonstrate this and other Monarch advantages. Write for 
illustrated descriptive literature. 


THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 
Monarch Typewriter Building, 300 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Boston Pittsburg Cleveland New Orleans 
Philadelphia St. Louis Baltimore Washington Omaha 
and all other leading cities 
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WATERMANS 











Wo, 12 $2.50 
No. 13 3.50 
No. 14 4.00 
No. 15 5.00 
No. 16 6.00 
In Gift Boxes, 


“Be 
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Avoid substitutes. % 
Look for the 
Globe trade-mark, ~~ e.- a 


A Christmas Reminder 


Simple and good as Waterman’s Ideals are they make the best and 

most useful gifts that you can select for your friends or relatives, We 

emphasize the trade-mark to assist you in buying; it characterizes the only 

pen that is carefully made from the finest materials. The prices run from $2.50 

for the handsomely finished plain style up toas much as you fancy to pay for 

the richly gold or silver mounted styles, Whatever you pay our unconditional 

y guarantee covers the pen. Gold Pens to suit every teed are exchangeable, 

From Dealers Everywhere. Illustrated Booklet on Request. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N. Y. 


Bostea, Chicago, San Francisco, Oakland, Montreal, London, Paris, Mexico, 

















Sterling Sliver 
Filigree 
No. 412 $5.00 
No. 414 7.00 
No. 415 8.50 
in Gift Boxes, 
Sterling 
Clip on Cap 
50c. extra, 
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OUR 


Christmas’ Ex- 


pression of Good-will 


may be projected over the whole of the 
coming year by giving a year’s subscription 


to any one or more 


of the great leading 


magazines listed below in alphabetical order : 


Question 
Can the same amount of money spent in 
any other way yield so much pleasure and 
satisfaction for a whole year? 


The American Magazine, $1.50 
a year 

Country Life in America, with 
Homebuilders’ Supplement, 
$4.00 a year 

Cosmopolitan, $1.00 a year 

Current Literature, $3.00 a year 

Delineator, $1.00 a year 

Everybody’s Magazine, $1.50 a 
year 

Garden Magazine — Farming, 
$1.00 until February 1, 1910 

Good Housekeeping, $1.00 until 
February 1, 1910 

Hampton’s Magazine, $1.50 a 
year 





Harper’s Bazar, $1.00 a year, 


(beginning with February, 1910, $1.25) 


Harper’s Monthly, $4.00 a year 

Harper’s Weekly, $4.00 a year 

Judge, $5.00 a year ~ 

Leslie’s Weekly, $5.00 a year 

McClure’s Magazine, $1.50 a 
year 

Motor, $3.00 a year 

Motor Boating, $1.00 a year 

Review of Reviews, $3.00 a year 

Short Stories, $1.50 a year 

Suburban Life, $3.00 a year 

Woman’s Home Companion, 
$1.50 a year 

The World’s Work, $3.00 a year 


Decide now, and save delay of Christmas rush 


Orders for any of these magazines may be sent through 
any reliable agent or dealer, or will be filled by 


Current Literature Publishing Company 
41-43 West 25th Street, New York City 
Magazine Catalogue Sent on Request 
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The greatest literary geniuses of France form the French Academy. Forty in num- 
ber, they constitute the world-famous “Immortals.” In public session the “Immortals” 
from time to time bestow upon some masterpiece of fiction the supreme honor of the 
literary crown. The works thus signalized take their place in the illustrious assemblage 
of the French Classics. 

_About two years ago the Academy authorized the publication in English of a series 
of its “Crowned Works” which should most perfectly portray to American readers every 
phase of French life, character and thought, “sounding the depths and penetrating into 
the hidden intimacies of France.” The selection of the Official Committee constitutes 


THE IMMORTALS SERIES 


The Most Superb Collection 
Of Romances Ever Produced 


Nineteen authors were chosen, representing the flower of French imaginative genius. 
Their works run the whole gamut of romance, humor, love, pathos, mystery, passion, 
comedy and tragedy. They stir every emotion and play upon every sentiment. Though 
French in cast they are universal in appeal, because human nature is the same the world 
over, and the creations of genius and great art transcend the merely local and temporary. 
The names of the authors display the splendor of the collection: 


Pierre Loti—" The most vivid and imaginative writer of | Alfred de Vigny—" The purest glory of the French roman- 


modern fiction.” tic school.”* 
Paul Bourget—" The supreme master of the psychological Philippe de Massa—“* The most versatile dramatist of the 
romance.” period.”” 
Francois Coppée—" The most glorious figure in naturalistic | Gustave Droz—” A Prince of Novelists.”” 
ction.” Réné Bazin—* The classic exponent of French provincial 
Emile Souvestre—" The philosopher novelist.” life.”* 


André Theuriet—" The great painter of the French bour- Alfred de Musset—"* The incomparable master of the pae- 


. ” 
sionate story. 


geoisie.”” 

Georges Ohnet—" The foremost writer of dramatic ro- Ludovic Halévy—“The most Parisian of all French authors.” 
mance.”" Octave Feuillet—"* The originator of realistic fietlon.”’ 
Hector Malot—" The leading dramatist of the Second Em- Theo. Bentzon—"*A reslist of striking power and original- 

pire.” ity.” 
Jules Claretie—“* For sheer voluptuousness of style he is Charles de Bernard—“ A vivisectionist of French life and 


unsurpassed in literature. character. 
Anatole France—"*The master analyst of woman and of | Alphonse Daudet—"A past master of all the resources of 
human passions.” language.” 


20 Octavo Volumes, Handsomely Bound, Splendidly Illustrated 
each prefaced by a biographical sketch and appreciation of the author by a famous living 
academician. The original edition sold as high as $600 a set. We have made a special 
edition from the same plates, sharply printed on fine woven paper, illustrated with 60 
of the original photogravures and bound in 4 morocco and silk cloth, which we offer at a 


Price Never Before Approached 


Write your name and address in the margin below, stating the style of binding 
you would like to see, cut out and mail to us, and we will send, without cost to you, 


The Whole Magnificent Set on Approval 


After you have looked them over and seen how far short our description of these 
masterpieces has fallen, you may send us $2 a month until you have paid $25 in all for 
a set in cloth, or $3 a month until $35 have been remitted for a 
set in 3% morocco. Returnable at any time within ten days. 

The offer includes Current Literature for one year. 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO. 


44 West 25th Street, New York 
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{ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
has few equals as a romancer in the 
whole range of literature. “No man 
of ancient or modern times,” says 
Lord Rosebery, “has left behind him 
so splendid a collection of works.” 
His stories are developed with con- 
summate skill and ingenuity and 
abound in thrilling incidents and in- 
tense situations. As a stylist he has 
no peer. His writings are vivid and 
brilliant, and possess a charm of sin- 
gular grace and beauty. 





qJACK LONDON is one of the most 
vigorous writers of the modern Amer- 
ican school. His ringing tales of the 
North stir every lover of valiant ad- 
venture and courageous deeds. His 
knowledge of the “under-world” is 
deep and personal, and he describes 
its life and people with the sure touch 
of intimate knowledge.’ Forthright 
and bold in utterance, his stories are 
instinct with the dauntless spirit of 
American manhood. 





One Dollar per Month, until Fourteen Dollars 
| has been remitted, will pay for both sets—fifteen 
' volumes—and Current Literature for one year. 


{The Jack London series is in six vol- 
umes, measuring 544 x 83% inches, 
bound in navy-blue cloth. Each vol- 
ume contains many illustrations. This 
is the first edition of his works in uni- 
form size. 


{The Stevenson series is in nine vol- 
umes, each 4% x 7% inches, bound 
in wine-colored vellum de luxe cloth. 
This edition includes some of his 
charming essays and poems as well as 
his fiction masterpieces. 


Fill Out and Mail this Coupon and We Will Ship Both Sets Prepaid. 











CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., 41-43 West 25th St., New York City. 


Please ship to my address as below the works of Jack London, 6 volumes, and the works of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, 9 volumes, express prepaid, and enter my name for a one year’s subscription to Cur- 
rent Literature, for which I agree to remit you $1 on receipt of the books, and $1 per month thereafter 
until I have sent you $14. 
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“Dictionary of Thoughts” 


Every line an inspiration. A book that holds 
16,000 of the greatest of human Thoughts, from 
the minds of 1,775 of the world’s 
greatest Thinkers, (ancient and 
modern) on over 1,000 subjects. 
When you want a thought on 
any subject, look for it just 
as you would for a word in 
the dictionary. Indexed by 
subjects with Authors’ Refer- 
ence Index. 






In reality a tive dollar book, but we sell it: Half 
Morocco, #2.90; Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, $8.75, 
postpaid. Sample pages sent free on request. 








F. B. Dickerson Co., 57 Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Send for FREE 

Xmas OYS fect o cote 
Toy, Designs 

Marvelous toy of colored stones. Ideal 
Christmas gitt for children, 4 to 16 years. 
—_— Educational toy; it is more than a toy. 
Wonderful Dr. Richter’s Anchor Blocks 


toy gift Santa Claus can bring. Interests adults also. Build 
ee ae fairy towers; Castles in Spain; Toyland in your 
home. Send now for book of designs, postpaid. F. AD. 
RICHTER & CO., (of Rudoistadt, ny) American 
Office, 215 tl Dept. 1319, NEW YORK. 
Bpecial Introductory Offer: Box of most wonderful stene pussies, complete “5c. 


TYPEWRITERS.:.. 
y. Visible Writers o trerwise 


¥ I) Olivers, Smiths, etc. 
F)Pq Shipped ANYWHERE for Free Trial, or RENTED, 
= allowing RENT to APPLY. 


Prices $15.00 Up 
First class Machines fresh fromthe Manufacturere 


Write for Illustrated Gatalog 6. Your Opportunity 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, (Est. 1892) 92 & 94 Lake St., Chicago 


Hair Like This 
FREE Let me send you @ 


remarkable treatment 
for Baldness, Dandruff, Gray Hair, 
etc., at my own expense. It will 
surprise and delight you. 

Write to-day to 


WM. CHAS. KEENE, President 


LORRIMER INSTITUTE, Dept 
2657, Baltimore, Md. 














ALL 























Make Money at Home 








We want live agents in every 
community to solicit subscrip- 
tions for CuRRENT LITERATURE 
and its book premiums. 
Orders accepted on monthly 
payments. For particulars 
address 


Subscription Book Department 


Current Literature Pub. Co. 
41 West 25th Street New York 














STARTLING 





Anti-Trust Price! 


The world’s masterpiece of watch 
manufacture now sold direct! — 
The most amazing offer ever made in the whole history 
of the watch industry — an offer which has absolutely 
PARALYZED competition — the offer of the genuine 
Burlington Special direct to the public at the rock-bottom 
NO-TRUST PRICE, without middlemen's profits, 


The Fightis Ont 


We will nct be bound by any system of price-boosting contracts 

with dealers, We will not submit to any “high profit” selling 

scheme. We will not be dictated to by ANY Trust. 

NO MATTER WHAT IT COSTS, we are determined to push our 

independent line even if we should have fo fight a combination 

of all the Watch Manufacturers of the country! 

And s0 we are making this offer—the most sweeping, astounding 

offer ever made on a high-grade watch. The famous BURLINGTON 
¢ and at the same price WHOLESALE Jewelers must pay. 


And in order to make the proposition doubly easy for the public 
we will even allow this rock-bottom price, if desired, on terms ot 


$2.50 a Month Don’t miss this wonderfully liberal 


offer. Sign and mail coupon now. 
Rock-bottom, anti-trust price, whether you buy for cash or time. 


POST YOURSELF! y’ 

ay 

Get the Burlington ee we 

Watch Company’s Be, 3 ro 

FREE WATCH BOOK g 3%” 

eee ene & LOS 

Read our startling exposure of the smaz~ > va? , 

ing conditions which exist in the watch < SS 

frost Ach’ Recdatortourcreat’ GP OSS “a 
ay i 

Fs 































$1,000.00 Challenge. Learn how Ca 
you can judge watch values. x . 
Send your name and address © 


for this valuable FREE @* sto” 
BOOK now — TODAY. S & 







SS 
Sign & mail coupon. a yy 9 
BURLINGTON Ox ee 
WATCH CO. Bors 
Dept. 1319 fos 


Pre 
Pak 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 1910 














Seq BHEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 
Marq own and exclusive account of his 
! African Trip will continue to 
be a very important feature of the Magazine 
during a greater part of 1910. 


The articles already published have met every expectation with 
regard to their exceptional interest and value, and the extraordinarily 
large editions required to meet the demand have had to be in- 
creased with each number. Nothing he has ever written has better 
revealed his own attractive personality, his remarkable faculty for 
observation and appreciation of the picturesque and unusual in 
both humanity and nature. The Boston Transcript says: 


“Mr. Roosevelt has a unique way of feeling as the American nation feels. His 
general sympathies, modes of thought and emphasis, and even his prejudices are 
largely theirs. That fact makes Americans follow with zest the story of his hunting 
in the wilds, told with the same grim strength that has made his political utterances 
so far-reaching and deep in their influences.” 


In the January number he will describe hunting experiences at 


Juja Farm: 
Hippo and Leopard 


These articles are not only fascinating narratives of adventure, they 
are also authoritative accounts of the natural ‘history of many animals 
but little known to most readers. The illustrations by Kermit Roose- 
velt and other members of the expedition are especially interesting. 
To secure all of Mr. Roosevelt’s articles subscriptions should begin 
with the October number. 
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LOFTIS 
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SYSTEM 
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For Christmas Gifts Use the Loftis System. It enables you to make beautiful and valuable presents without the outlay of 


much money. By giving credit and lowest prices we make $5 or $10 do the work that $50 does in a cash 


store. A diamond is the ideal gift for a loved one—it lasts forever and every day reminds the wearer of your re. 






ake your 


gard. 
Christmas selections now. Send for our illustrated Christmas catalog, and in the privacy of your own home select the articles you 


h—we will send 


and Watch Credit House, 


them to you for your inspection. _ If you. ike nem, Lf Ge 

on $ 
The Old Reliable Original Diamond uarantee of value and quality with every diamond we sell; also priv- 
lege of exchange for other goods or a larger diamond. e take all 


' P208 $2 tO 98 State St, Chicago, Wilmels. | risks and pay all expresscharges. Diamonds are a better and safer in- 
[OFT co enuncs STORES: Pittsburg, Pa. and St. Louis, Me. vestment than real estate orinsurance. Write for Christmas Catalog. 









Tare alland more than we claim them to be, pay one- 
lance in eight equal monthly amounts. We givea 








when our VACUUM CAPis 
used a few minutes daily. We 
accept no pay until you have 
tried the Cap 60 days and are 
satisfied. The Vacuum Cap 
is an appliance that draws 
the blood to the Hair Roots 
and starts a new healthy crop 
of hair. It cures Dandruff, stops hair from falling 
out. Bought by Doctors and men who know that it 
is the only reasonable HAIR GROWER known 
to science. No drugs used. Write for application 
blank, testimonials, and booklet on *‘HAIR” sent 
sealed in plain envelope. FREE. 


THE MODERN VACUUM CAP CO. 
472 Barclay Denver, Colo. 


WHEN IN DETROIT 


STOP AT 


Hotel Tuller 


Room and Bath for $1.50 Up 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


No better rooms, cuisine or service can be had at 
double our prices. Let us prove it to you. 


IN THE CENTRE OF EVERYTHING WORTH WHILE 











HARDERFOLD 
HYGIENIC 
UNDERWEAR 


Inter-Air-Space System 
Is two-fold throughout, affording 
protection against the vicissitudes 
of our variable climate to 
invalids Athletes 
Professional Men 
Merchants Accountants 
And all occupations in life, in- 
door or out 
Over eleven bundred physicians 
have united in testifying to the 
sanitary excellence of the HARD- 
ERFOLD system of underclothing 
HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO. 
170 River St. TROY, N. Y. 
Send for Catalogue 








OISONS generate in the 
colon which come in contact 
with the blood-flow twice in 24 
hours. Flush them out by the 


INTERNAL 
BATH 


and your blood will be pure; 
regularity is also assured with 
no evil after-effects. Write for 
instructive booklet, ‘““The What, 
The Why, the Way,” to 


Tyrrell Hygienic Institute 
135M West 65th Street, New York 




































able improvement in fountain pens. Office Men—Book-keepers 
—Shorthand Writers use and endorse it enthusiastically, 
You Gan Use any Steel Pen 

It is made of best hard rubber, in 3 

styles, chased, plain barrel and short- 

hand size—Gives a smooth steady 

flow of ink—Positively will not 

leak ordropink. Pens can 
changed easily. 


Pocket 
Clip 
10c 






























Sanford Fountain Pen $1.00 
Best Christmas Gift for Men 


Everyone who uses a pen ought to know about the Sanford Fountain 
Pen, which uses any steel pen. Patented Feb. 25, 1908. A remark- 


lete Sanford Fountain Pen postpaid. Try 
it 10 PR nba yee yy you are not perfectly satisfied return it 
to us and we will promptly return your money. . 
The Sanford Manifolding Pencil, 50c 
Is a great convenience for users of indelible pencils. All parts hard 
fingers’ Price c postpaid, including set of indelible leads, Send for Booklet. Agents Wanted. 
THE SANFORD PEN CO.,nc., 685 E. 105th St., Cleveland, O., U. S. A. 






10 DAYS 
FREE TRIAL 


of the Sanford Fountain Pen is $1.0 

—a Ray highest quality at a very low ew 

We know that it is equal, if not superior, to any high- 
priced pen made. We are willing to prove this. 


Mall us one of your favorite steel pens with $1 

















rubber—dust proof—no stained 
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The - 
New Senal 
Scribner’s 

Magazin 











beginning 


January 
1910 














Maurice Hewlett 


Rest Harrow 
By Maurice Hewlett 


The author is one of the foremost and most widely read and 
admired writers of to-day. This story possesses all of his fascinating 
qualities of poetry and romance and the interest of character 
revelation, together with a strikingly original point of view that 
will attract and hold the attention from the very beginning. It is 
a modem story, a view of life as the author sees it to-day, and 
its truth, beauty of style and fearlessness, with a characteristic note 
of unconventionality and humanness, will make it one of the most 


remarkable serials the Magazine has ever published. 


a 
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While Rock 


‘‘The World’s Best Table Water’’ 











For Liquor and 
Drug Using 
o> abies, somets cate tee ee 


medical specialists for the past 30 years 


of Celey 





AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Hot Springs, Ark. Dwight, Il. Kansas City, Mo. White Plains, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. 


Denver, Col. Marion, Ind, 8t. Louis, Mo. Columbus, Ohio. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
West Haven, Conn. Lexington, Mass. 2801 Locust &t. Portland, Oregon. Providence, R. I. 
Washington, D. C. Portland, Me. Manchester, N. H. Philadelphia, Pa. Winnipeg, Manifoba. 
Atlanta, Ga. Grand Kapids,Mich. Buffalo, N. Y. 812 N. Broad St, London, England. 











The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


Established Thirty-one Years. 


For the exclusive treatment of cancer and all other forms 
of malignant and benign new growths (except those in the 
stomach, other abdominal organs, and the thoracic cavity), 


With the Escharotic Method 
(without resorting to surgical procedure). 
$e ES Becchccs cen « tle oped tame. 
Complete information given upon request. 
WALLACE E. BROWN, M.D. 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 
























FOR ALCOHOLIS 
Available. Give us your doctor’s name and we | Convenient. Requires no detention from busi- 
will arrange to send the treatment to him for | ness, no hypodermic injections, no publicity. 
your private use. 

Efficient. Is endorsed by physicians in all parts | Safe. 4so/ute/y no harmful secondary effects. 


of the country. Private: Entire freedom from embarrassing 








OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE, 317 W. 57TH ST., NEW YORK. publicity. 
B3. Kindly send me in strictest confidence details of your treatment 
= alcoholism. THE OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 
ame 
pees 317 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Now is the 
time to visit 


JAMAICA 


with its sublime 
scenery and per- 
fect climate. There 
is no other service 
so complete as 


The Atlas Service 


( Hambarg American Line) 
Prinz Steamers of 6,000 tons, 
sailing weekly from New York, 


. J One Way, $45.00 

RATES : } R’nd Trip, $85.00 
Also cruise of three 
weeks’ duration and 
longer calling at Jam- 
aica, Colon (Panama Can- 
al), Savanilla, Cartagena, 
Santa Marta, Port Limon, 
Costa Rica. 
Leave New York every 
week. Rate including 
stateroom accommodations 
and meals $125 upwards. 


Send for booklet giving 
ull particulars 








HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway New York. 
Chicago, 
San Francisco. 



























==Winter Travel= 


TEN PRIVATE PULLMAN 
TRAINS TO CALIFORNIA 


(First Departure December 14) 


@ Two Private Pullman Trains to Old 
Mexico. 


q A series of Nine Delightful Tours to 


Florida, Nassau and Cuba. 
@ Three parties to Oriental Lands, 
Egypt, the Nile, Palestine, etc. 


q And a delightful journey through 
Japan, China and Korea in early 
spring. 

q A brilliant and fascinating travel 
program. ; 


Which booklet may we send you? 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 306 Washington St., Boston 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 522 Smithfield St., Pittsburg 








What 
E. H. 


Harriman ° 
had to say of 


“*The 
Only 


Wavy”? | | 


“The ‘Alton’ is today the best railroad 
physically in the state of Illinois; the ser- 
vice it renders is far ahead of most of the 
railroads in the state; it has been made 250 

er cent better for two-thirds of its orig- 

nal cost; it is a perfect physical proper- 
ty, wisely managed and run in the way to 
ive the people the best possible service. 

ou may quote me in this respect.”’ 

he Record-Herald, Chicago. 
Perfect Passenger Service between Chicago— 
St. Louis—Kansas City—Peoria—Springfield. 
















W. L. ROSS, GEO. J. CHARLTON, 
Vice-President General Passenger Agent 
. Chicago, Ill. 
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The Latest 
Rotary 
Neostyle 


Has Automatic Inking Device 





Cleanly and 
Time Saving 


It is easy, quick and cleanly to ink. 
Saves because it puts the ink only 
where needed and distributes it evenly. 


Time and ink saved by this device will 
soon pay for one of the new machines. 


Do you want to know how the 
Neostyle brings new business? 


Da you want to know how it helps 
care for the business you already have? 


Do you want to know how the 
Neostyle saves printers’ delays and 
printers’ charges? 


Then drop a line to 


Neostyle Co. 
30 Reade St., New York 
109 Franklin St., Boston 
219 Randolph St., Chicago 





SOME HEADS 
And What They Earn 


Statistics show that of 3542 men in 
« various positions, 2803 earn only about 





$15.00 a week; 586 earn between that 
and $5000 a year; 117 between $5000 
and $10,000; 36 from $10,000 to $15,000. 
The better qualified the man, the higher 
the salary. 





To command the right salary you must have 
the right training. It you lack the right train- 
ing the International Correspondence Schools 
of Scranton willimpart it to you im your spare 
time, If youhavea liking for some special line 
of work the I.C. S. will make you an expertin 
that particularline. You will not have toleave 
home or buy any books while qualifying. The 
only preliminary schooling required 7s the 
ability to read and write. 

The way to find out all about it is most simple. 
Just mark and mail the attached coupon. 
Doing so costs you nothing and entails no 
obligation. 


The First Step 
to Success 


Marking the coupon will prove to be the first 
step toward joining the thousands of successful 
students who at the rate of 3co every month are 
VOLUNTARILY reporting advancement in sal- 
ary and position directly traceable to I. C. S. 
training. During September the number was 308. 


Mark the coupon NOW with the full knowledge that 
the Business of This Place is to Raise Salaries—to raise 


your salary. Finding out costs nothing. Mark the coupon. 











International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1006, SCRANT¢ 2A. 
Please explain, without further pci on my 
how I can qualify for the position before which I have | 
marked x. 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer echan. Engineer 
Window Trimmer Plamber & Steam Fitter 
Commercial Law Stationary Engineer 
Illustrator Civil Engineer 

or & Craftsman Ballding Contractor 
Civil rr Architee’] Draftsman 
Chem Architect 
Testile, Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 
Electrician Ban kin 
Elec. Engineer Sintan Rastucer 





Mechanical Draftsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elee. Lighting Supt. 
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Macbeth Pearl Glass 
is the only kind of glass 
that would ever be used 
for lamp-chimneys if 
every maker consid- 
ered his interests iden- 
tical with those of the 
user. 

It is only the user’s 





Rag. U. 8 Pat. Of. interests, however, that 
you have to consider. ° 
See that my name, Macbeth, is on 
the lamp-chimneys you buy, and they 
won't break from heat. 
One quality; to get the correct size 
and shape for any burner, have my 


lamp book. Free. Address 
MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Made of the best wool, 
In the best finish, 
By the best factory 


in Germany. 
Various Specialties in 
addition to our famous 
Under wear. 
Explanatory Catalogue Free. 


Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 


New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane. 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St. 
Phila. : 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St. 


Agents in all Principal Cities 





It is the impurity or adulteration 
in cod liver oil that makes it 
offensive to taste and smell. 


is just pure cod liver oil—free from dis- 


guise, because none is needed. The 


PURITY of Moller’s Oil makes it 
Free from Disagreeable Taste or Odor 


It is this puritv that makes Moller’ s Oil so digest- 
ible and without that nauseous “repeat.” 
The genuine is sold ONLY in flat, oval bottles, 
imported from Norway, bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 

















Both are requisites of life. I 
show results and prove them. 
ROLANDOW, SANDOW, 
THE SAXON TRIO, RO- 
MULUS, IRVING, UNGER, 
and almost all professional 
strong men were trained 
along my lines. SIMPLE, 
PURE, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE. My system is sim- 
ple. No matter how weak 


Trained through my mail YOU may be, it will develop 
course. every muscle, double your 
strength, increase your weight and put you 


in perfect symmetrical condition. 
I have also a special reducing belt 


THE TITUS REDUCING BELT 


will take off 20 to 25 pounds a month. 
ive than drugs. 





d c Far more effect- 
Does not impair your health. Price 


$2.50. Send waist measurement. 
SPECIAL MAIL COURSE 
I have a perfect course of Physical Instruction by 


Mail, which is the result of many years’ personal expéri- 
ence in training. The course which I send is the iden- 
tical one used in training Rolandow, and which made 
him the strongest man in the world to-day. He is the 
only man SANDOW refused to meet in competition. 
With my system of paccnntaganne = Ay 
guarantee to increase your weight, 
MY GUARANTEE 4% double your strength and portent 
our muscular development. 
My course is an individual one, suitable to each pupil’s 
requirements. {§ have never had a dissatisfied pupil. 
Enclose two-cent stamp to learn full particulars. 


PROF. H. W. TITUS 


Titus Building, 156-158 M. East 23d St., New York 
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It is a noticeable fact that live stock shrinks 
in weight and grows poor during cold 
weather; cows especially fall off more 
than one-half in their milk; this is 
largely due to insufficient water. 
While there may be water enough, 
at some half-frozen spring or 
brook, out in the yard or pasture, 
at which, every morning, if he 
thinks of it, the farm hand breaks 
the ice, yet the effort to reach it 
on cold days and in deep snow 

is so great that horses and cattle 
will frequently go half dry for 
days together. For this reason 
the best stock farms are well 
= with water under cover. 


Hot-Air Pump 


gives an abundant and permanent 
supply, always fresh and at a temper- 
ature which invites the animals to drink 
Yo their fill. Besides, it does away entirely 
with the slow and expensive process of wa- 

. tering live stock with a pail and by hand. 
———$ One of these pumps, representing a permanent investment which 
—— will outlast a generation, can now be bought at the very low price 

of $90. eS Ge Catalogue ‘‘C2’’ sent free on application. 
C 39 “ran St Boston, 40 Ne ith St, Philadelphia 
anklin Oston. . ith St lladelphia. 
Rider-Ericsson Engine 0. 24 West Cinig, Street, Montreal, P.’ Q. 


Hot-Air Pump (Also builders of the new ‘‘Reeco’* Electric Pump.) Pitt Street, Sydney, 'N.'S. W. 


2c a Week Pays Wash Bill! , Ri 


Electricity or Water-Power Does the Work 


~otable Comforts 







































Just a “Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Machine! 


The 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes. They are doing the work for- 
merly done by women, at a cost of 2 cents a week for power! Saving thousands upon thousands 
of dollars in wash bills. Saving worlds of aw troubles. Leaving the women free to do 
other work while the machines are doing the washing 


The 1900 Motor Washer 


Washes a Tubful in Six Minutes! 
Handles heavy blankets or dainty laces. 


The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer 
with either Electric Motor or Water Motor. You 
turn on the power as easily as you turn on the 
light, and back and forth goes the tub, washing 
the clothes for dear life. And it’s all so simple 
and easy that overseeing its work is mere 
child’s play. 


1900 Electric Motor Washer 
A Self-Working Wringer | ¢.: be connected with any ordinary 
Free With Every Washer Electric Light Fixture 


The motor runs Washer and Wringee, We guarantee the perfect working of both. 
No extra on e for Wringer, which is one of the finest made. Write for FREE 
BOOK and 30 Days’ FREE TRIAL OFFER! Don’t doubt! Don’t say it can't 
be done. The free book proves that it can. But we do not ask you to take our 
word for it. We offer to aw 2 1900 Motor Washer on absolute Free Trial for an 



























entire month to any _ respons: person. Not a cent of security—nor a promise to 
bay. Just your word that hg will give itatest. We even agese to pay the freight, 
“will take it back if it fails to do all we claim for it. postal — with your 
1900 Water Motor Washer name and address sent to us toda will bring you the book Ave by re = pee. 
Can be connected with All correspondence should addressed to 1 yg BL WASHER Con 37 Henry 
any water tap instantly Street, Binghamton, N. Y. My you live in Canada, write e Canadian 
Washer Co., 355 Yo St., Toronto, Canada. 











BRANCH HOUSES: We maintain branches at 1947 Broadway, ‘New York City, and 1113 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, and in 
all principal cities. We also make shipments from our warehouses in Kansas City, San Francisco and Seattle. - 
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hn Holland 


Batain Pen_w@ 
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A Gift of 











fs : a - A Christmas ‘Gift that carries its benef- 
Wj ¥y icent blessing and happy, practical memories 
Ax _ : all through the year is found in the John Holland Foun- 
a. tain Pen. Every President since Lincoln has used the John 
Holland Gold Pen—recognized STANDARD the world over. Thisis 
the Gold Pen—perfection of the first and best—fitted in over 200 styles of 
Fountain Pens, and in three types—standard, self-inking and safety—all demon- 
strated successes. Prices to fit all purses—$2 and upward. 


an} Favorite pen among American authors, because it is a cleanly deliverer of ink. Even flow 
4 assured by fissured feed—an exclusive Holland feature of fountain pen construction. 

| The Hold-Fast Cap is really paid-up insurance against pen loss. This device holds pen 
Wy §6fast to pocket and can be affixed to any John Holland Pen at an extra cost of 25 cents. 


Be sure it’s a Holland. If your nearby dealer doesn’t handle, send for 

9] our FREE CatalogC. We'll gladly serve you direct. Our handsome book 
ne, illustrates many stytes, including Emblem Pens—surprise gifts for lodge and 
college fraternity members. Special designs to order. 


THE JOHN HOLLAND GOLD PEN CO. 
, Established 1841 Cincinnati 









a > Lasting Delighth 
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PECIAL tourist rate of $140 


This Winter Go To Porto Rico MS. to = 


Every hour will unfold new sensations, new pleasures, new” ‘*te2me is your hotel during 

° ° a. the entire trip of three weeks 
delights. In Porto Rico you will find the quaintness of the from New York to and around 
old world customs and the beauty of tropical scenery com- — the island and back to New York 


bined with the advantages of American progress. 


Porto Rico can be reached in about four and a half days 
on the steamers of The New York and Porto Rico Steamship 
Company. The trip is made over calm seas. The steam- 
ers are furnished with all the requirements of comfort. Per- 
fect cuisine. A\ll outside staterooms. Metal bedsteads in- 
stead of berths. Wireless telegraphy. 
Write for illustrated booklets, sailings, and full particulars. 

THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO.. 








Franklin D. Mooney, Vice-Pres. & Genl. Mgr. M. Seckendorf, Genl. Pass. Agt, 
12 page ne NEW YORK 
or Raymond & Whit pany, all principal cities 
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TWO KINDS OF PEOPLE 


BUY AND EAT 


Atwood 
Grape Fruit 


First, those who want the most deli- 
cious grape fruit they ever tasted, the 
thin-skinned kind that is filled with 
luscious juice and has the genuine 
grape fruit flavor; the kind that has 
resulted from years of experiment- 
ing and the outlay of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars; the kind that 
a prominent physician of New 
Haven prescribes for all his patients, 
telling them to “‘be sure to get the 
ATWOOD, for other grape fruit to 
the ATWOOD is as cider apples to 
pippins ;” 

Second, those who would increase 
their energy, clear their complex- 
ion, brighten their eyes, renew 
their youth, and rid themselves of 
rheumatism or gout. These eat 
ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT morning 
and evening. 

The Bureau of Chemistry of the Department 


of Agriculture at Washington, in speaking 
of citric acid as found in grape fruit, says: 


“It combines with certain bases and the 
resulting combinations in turn are trans- 
formed into carbonates, thus rendering 
an unduly acid urine alkaline.” 


All genuine Atwood Grape Fruit has the 
Atwood trade-mark on the wrapper, and 
may be purchased from high-class dealers by 
the box or dozen. Price per standard box, 
containing 54 or 64 or 80, Six Dollars. 


Buy it by the box—it 
will keep for weeks. 


THE ATWOOD 
GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY 
KIMBALL C. ATWOOD 
President 
290 Broadway, New York 
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Shop by Mail for Christmas at 


WANAMAKER’ 


You Get What You Want Promptly No Matter Where You Live 


Wanamaker’s Mail Order Service annihilates the distance between your home 
and the Great Store. It loosens the fetters that bind you to local styles. 

















If you come to New York you will visit the Store, of course, but a personal 
visit does take time and money, both of which wecannow save you. We pay 
even closer attention to the mail order, because the responsibility ts all on os— 
we are acting as your personal agent. 














Don’t think your order is thrown into a hopper with thousands of others, to be 
ground out mechanically. Nothing of that sort at Wanamaker’s. Only expert 
employees are allowed to touch it. We give it to an experienced “shopper,” 
who is required to take all the time necessary, who selects the goods personal- 
ly, and who spares no pains to get everything correct. The customer herself 
could be no more careful, and really her knowledge of the merchandise is not 
always so good as that of the experienced 
shopper, who is in constant touch with 
fashions, domestic and foreign. 

It makes no difference what you want—it may be a 
crochet needle, a piano, or a suite of furniture. You 
May want a good iron bed for $6.50, or a big cast- 
brass one for $500. We have allof them Our “‘know- 


how” specialists will redecorate and refurnish your 
home. Justtell us. Their advice is free. 


















































Do you want dependable wearing apparel? Ask for 
catalog. Our new Holiday Books of Gifts and Toys 
are now ready. Letus send them. In Furniture our 
display is unequalled in Mission, Colonial, Modern 
and Palatial styles. Tell us the pieces you want, and 
give us a hint as to the style, and we will send you 
beautiful reproductions, on loose-leaf art sheets. 
With such illustrations it is not necessary that you 
actually see the furniture in order to make an intelli- 
gent purchase. And besides, you know, the Wana- 
maker Name is back of anything we sell. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, or goods maybe returned at our expense. 
You will find on this page a picture and description of just one offering which 


ah 3 , 2 ia b 
will give you a relative idea of Wanamaker values. Send for it, at the same 
The Great Republic time you send for the catalogs you want. Write today to 












































the best history for boys from 12 


to 17, as well as for adults. In JOHN WANAMAKER 


four handsome volumes, three . 
: ion W New York J or nea 
different bindings. The work is Sectio bye . 


composed of the best selections 
from the Master Historians. There 
are 119 beautiful full page illus- —— 
trations. No more interesting or - 
useful Christmas present could Hf fit: i até | Re a 
be given a boy. mae 


Order No A. A. 154 


Cloth Binding(Top edges gilt)4 Vols. $1.75 
Halfleather “* “* ‘* 4V¥ols. 2.25 
Half Calf _* * he. (2 


Carriage Paid 
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Let Your Holiday} 


Chocolates be OU are fastidious about sweets— 


ou know goodness and demand 

Al Fussy she 
Then your Holiday selection 
Package for should be Whitman’s Super Extra Choc- 
Fast di olates and Confections—usually obtain- 
ous able from the leading druggist in each 


locality. 
Fol Ss Each box contains a card guaran- 


teeing purity, quality and absolute fresh- 
ness. Wherever you live, our plan of 
constant and direct supply to our agents 
makes getting Whitman’s from them 
just the same as taking it fresh from the 
case at our home store in Philadelphia. 


Ask particularly for 
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— The assortment includes only the delicious 
hard and nut-centered chocolates, as follows: 


| Sf jpilmans | Chocolate-Covered Nougat, Molasses Chips, 
CHOCOLATES | Wi Almonds, Walnuts, ows, Cocoanettes, 


| AGENCY 


Pecans, Molasses Blocks, Neapolitans, Cream 
Nuts, Caramels and Blossoms of Solid Chocolate. 

Sealed and protected in the dainty 
“Fussy” package of green and silver— 
a box that does credit to any occasion, 
and a gift to be proud of. 

Packed in one-half, one, two, three 
and five pound boxes. One dollar a 
pound everywhere. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price, if no Whitman agent 
is convenient. 

Write for our Booklet—‘‘Suggestions.’’ 


CONFECTIONS 
— 


) - 





Look 
for tne “Fussy 
Seal,” the “Green Box” 
and the “Silver Braid.” 
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It is Vitally Important that 
You Should Know that 
“Standard” Bathroom Fix- 


tures Go into Your Home 














4 


Standar a” 














GUARANTEED BATHS 


No room is so important as the bathroom in its 
intimate relation to the health and comfort of the 
family. Its equipment must, therefore, be of 
the highest order, to insure complete satisfaction, 
and there should be an assurance that once in- 
stalled, there should be no necessity for the 
expense of throwing out fixtures which have be- 
come imperfect and unsanitary through unnoticed 
defects when first put in. 


The cost of installing a cheap tub is equal to that of in- 
stalling a good one. There is no saving in the cost of in- 
stallation, and the difference in the purchase price between 
@ good bath tub is relatively small—too small indeed 
to - considered in so important an investment as building 
a house. 


Genuine “Staudard” Guaranteed bath tubs give to the 
house owner or builder an assurance of quality and long 
life not obtainable in any other equipment. Their first 
cost is no more than the less durable, less dependable, 
non-guaranteed equipment, yet their life-time of service 
proves them the most economical, the most dependable, 
the most thoroughly satisfactory ‘bathroom fixture it is 
possible to install. 


There are two classes of “Standard” Guaran- 
teed Baths—the “Standard” Green and Gold 
Label Bath, and the “Standard” Red and Black 
Label Bath. The “Standard? Green and Gold 
Label Bath is triple enameled. /t is guaran- 
teed for five years. The “Standard” Red and 
Black Label Rath is double enameled. I/t is 
guaranteed for two years. If you would avoid 
dissatisfaction and expense, install a guaran- 
teed fixture—either the “Stavdard” Green and 
Gold Label Bath, or the “Stazdard” Red and 
Black Label Bath according to the price you 
wish to pay. 


Guard against substitutes by insisting that the Genuine 

Guarantee Label is on your bath both before 
and after it is installed in your home. Write us for full 
information. 


Send for your copy of “Modern Bathrooms.” 
It will prove of invaluable assistance in the 
planning of your bathroom. Many model rooms 
are illustrated. This valuable 100-page book 
is sent for 6c. postage. 
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standard Sanitary Mf. Cos . Dept. 24 Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Pittburgh : 949 Peon Ave Boston : 712 Paddock Building 
ten wnt New Yorks saat Bloc 5. i 100-102 N. Fourth —_— Louie: 319-323 W. Ma St, — 
Phil 128 W: St lew Orleans: ronne loseph lev 648- uron le 
pe sennase Phinda: ela Sg  Mitueal, Can. : 215 Corlaine Big. London E.C.:59 Holborn Viaduct 
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The World’s Best Books and 
Globe“Wervicke Bookcases 


The widespread use of books for Christ- 
mas gifts has prompted us to publish lists 
of the 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 ‘‘best books,’’ 
for children and adults, as selected by 
such authorities as Hamilton W. Mabie, 
John Ruskin, Canon Farrar, Dr. Eliot, Sir 
John Lubbock, etc. Sent free on request. 


For Christmas gifts SlobeSWernicke Book- 
cases are most acceptable. They are 
built in sections or units, that interlock 
and can be built up into stacks of any 
desired height or width. You can start 
with one or more units, and add to them 
as your books increase. 


Globe<Wernicke 


Elastic Bookcases 


have many special features of superiority, such 
as the patent equalizer to prevent doors from 
binding and the interlocking strip to insure true 
alignment. Uniform prices and freight prepaid 
everywhere. 

Look for the Globe“Wéernicke trade-mark. It 
is your guarantee of quality—your protection 
against inferiority—your assurance of being able 
to obtain duplicates at any future time. 


W rite for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 


containing 25 original designs for home libraries 
—describing the distinct styles and finishes of 
SlobeSWernicke Bookcases—and_ quoting prices 
on every size and style made. Mailed free, with 
lists of ‘‘World’s Best Books’’ upon receipt of 
the coupon below. 


She Globe“Wernieke Co, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


Branch Stores: 
New York, 380-382 Broadway. 
Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 















































The Globe-Wernicke Co., Dept. E, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


Mail to the address below lists of “The World’s Best Books” 
and your illustrated catalogue of Globe-Wernicke Bookcases. 
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IVORY SOAP FOR SHAMPOOING. 


If there is anything for which Ivory 
Soap is absolutely unequalled, it is for 
shampooing. 


The best way to use it is in the form of 
paste—Ivory Soap Paste. 


Ivory Soap Paste is made as follows: 


To a pint of boiling water, add a third of a cake 
of Ivory Soap, shaved fine. Boil for ten minutes 
after the soap is thoroughly dissolved. Pour the mix- 
ture into a glass jar with a screw top and let it cool. 


COPYRIGHT 1909 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNAT! 
















Use lukewarm water—as clear and 
clean as you can get it. Put a couple of 
teaspoonfuls of Ivory Soap Paste into the 
water. When it dissolves, apply it to the 
hair—again and again. Rinse the hair 
thoroughly in clean water. 

Toweling will only partially dry the 
hair. A fan will help, but the best way of 
all is to give the hair an air bath— comb 
it out, time and again, and let the air and 
sun dry it. 


The reason why Ivory Soap Paste is so good for shampooing 


is this: It contains no “free” alkali—nothing that makes the hair 
brittle or robs it of the oil on which its vitality depends. 


Ivory Soap .. 2s « 99% Per Cent. Pure. 
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“It is twice bless’ 
that gives and 


@ Cut glass transforms the little 
utilities of household life into 
things of beauty and refinement. 
q It gives graceful form and grate- 
ful lustre to the prosaic utensils 
of the dining room. 
q It brightens and beautifies the 
boudoir, the library, 
the music room, the 
den—and never is its 
utility sacrificed to a 
merely decorative 
mission. 
@ It is, as we have often said, the 
gift-universal; because it has its par- 
ticular uses and applications for all 
ages and all festival occasions. 

At Christmas time it is the in- 
fallible and the welcome solution 
to gift-choosing vexation—because 
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him that takes’’ 


—The Merchant of Venice 


it never fails of a delighted wel- 
come from the recipient. 

@ One can scarcely have too much 
cut glass—there is always some 
little vacancy left in the collection 
to be filled. 

q Libbey cut glass is the world’s 
highest and finest 
expression of glass 
cutting. 

@ There is no bet- 
ter. 

@ When we say “‘the 
world’s best’’ we state asimpletruth. 
q In your city or town there is 
doubtless one Libbey dealer—the 
most distinguished store in every 
case. In any event you should 
rest content with no glass less 
lovely than Libbey. 


The Libbey Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 














PIANOS 


The tone, touch and magnificent wearing qualities 
of the vose Piano are only explained by the exclu- 
sive patented features and the high-grade material 
and superb workmanship that enter into their con- 
struction. The vose is anideal giano for the home. 
Over 65900sold. Deliveredin the United States free 
ofcharge. Satisfaction guaranteed. Libera] allow- 
ance for old pianos and time payments accepted. 

FREE-—If you are interested in pianos, let us send 
you our beautifully illustrated catalog, that gives full 
information. 


VOS@ & SONS PIANO CO. 
Boston, _ Mass. 








First Aid 
to the 


HENEVER you want everything 
exceptionally nice—serve NECCO 
SWEETS. You may rely absolutely 

on their unvarying goodness. Be sure you find 
the NECCO SEAL before you buy. It is your 
protection against inferior confectionery. A box of 


lenox Goeriates 


will prove a delightful dinner or luncheon treat. There are 
over 500 varieties of NECCO SWEETS to choose from, 
simple or elaborate, and never a disappointment in the lot. 
Always fresh and wholesome. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


New England Confectionery Company, Boston, Mass. 








Delicately Scented With Violets 


Mennen’s Violet Talcum Toilet Powder 
appeals to those who prefer a_ violet 
scented Toilet Powder. It is absolutely 
ure, because it is simply the original 
ennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder. 
It is the only Powder that has 
fresh cut Parma Violets. 
To make sure you get the genuine, look for 
Mennen’s head on the cover. Refuse all 
substitutes and imitations. Put up in the 
“ Box x.” 
Sample box for 2c. stamp 
to cover postage 
Guaranteed by the Gerhard Mennen Company 
under the Pure Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 


1906. Serial 1542. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. ~- Newark, N. J. 


the scent of 
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TOILET POWDER 











SAVES TIME. | 


TO BUY OR SELL 
THE 


BOSTO 


WORN ALL OVER 


THE WORLD 
MADE WITH 


e 


CUSHION 
RUBBER BUTTON 


CLASP 
OF ANY DEALER, ANYWHERE 


or Sample Pair, Cotton, 25c., Silk, 50c. 
- Mailed on Receipt of Price 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
MAKERS, BOSTON 


OVER 30 YEARS THE STANDARD 




















CAREY PRESS, N. Y. 




















